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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


THETrusteea  of  the  Peaboily  Miisetim  ©f  Americun  Archte- 
ology  and  Etbnology  have  decided  to  issue  such  special  papers 
as  have  heretofore  been  published  in  connection  with  the  An- 
nual Reports  in  a  separate  form,  hut  of  uniform  octavo  size 
wilh  the  Reports.  The  fir«t  number  of  the  series  is  herewith 
published  and  others  vvill  follow  at  irregular  intervals  as  the 
means  for  printing  them  is  obtained. 

The  numbers  will  bo  paged  consecutively  to  the  end  of  a 
volume.  Each  number  will  be  sold  separately  at  specified 
prices,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  pages  and  illus- 
trations, but  subscriptions  will  be  received  in  sums  of  ten 
doHars  or  over,  and  subscribers  thus  aiding  the  publication 
by  such  advance  payments  will  receive  the  numbers  by  mail 
as  soon  as  issued,  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
specified  price  of  the  numbers. 

As  the  Museum  is  without  a  special  fund  for  publication  it 
is  hopetl  that  with  the  aid  of  such  a  system  of  subscriptions  it 
will  be  able  to  puldish  a  series  of  papers  upon  archieological 
and  ethnological  subjects  which  will  prove  of  value  to  stu- 
dents and  creditable  to  the  Museum. 

The  Annual  Reports  will  be  Issued  as  heretofore,  but  with 
the  omission  of  the  papers  which  have  usually  accompanied 
them. 

The  mamiscript  by  Mrs.  Nuttall,  here  printed  as  the  first 
number  of  the  Papers  of  the  Museum,  was  prepared  after 
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nil  exaininrttioii  of  the  unique  piece  of  feiithcr-work  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  ami  now  preserved 
in  the  Imperiril  Ethnological  Collection  in  Vienuft,  At  the 
solicitation  of  friends  in  Vienna  and  Dresden,  a  Germsui 
tmushitlon  of  the  pnpor  was  made  for  puhlieation  in  the  Ah- 
handluugen  und  Berichte  des  K.  Zoologinchen  nnd  Authro- 
poIogisch-Ethnographischen  Museums  zu  Dresden. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  while  the  interesting  piece  of  feather- 
work  sent  to  Europe  during  the  time  of  Corttis  h  made  the 
subject  of  the  paper,  the  importance  of  the  dissertation  is  in 
tbe  hearing  which  it  has  upon  the  customs  of  the  Mexicans  in 
relation  to  their  singular  head-dresses  und  insignia,  and  upon 
the  iulerpretation  of  the  ancient  Mexican  picture-writings,  in 
the  study  of  which  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  and  has  obtained  such  important  results,  an  Intima- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  tlie  present  paper, 
in  the  note  upon  the  complementary  signs  of  the  Jlexican 
graphic  system. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

CCBATOB  OF  THE  MOSKtW. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 
March  31,  1888. 


STANDARD  OR  HEAD-DRESS? 


To  the  dtstifiguishecl  scholar,  the  late  Professor  Ferdinand  von 
Hoclistetter,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
unique  specimen  of  ancient  Mexican  feather-work  which  will  be  ex- 
hibiteil  eventually  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  rich  ethnological  col- 
lection in  the  newly  erected  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Vienna. 

In  1878,  his  attention  was  directed  to  its  former  presence  at  the 
Belvidere  Museum  by  a  notice  in  Baron  von  Sacken's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Ambras  collection  printed  in  Vienna  in 
1855,  wherein,  among  rare  objects  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  mentioneil  as  follows:  "No.  8 — A  Mexican  head-dress  about 
3  ft.  in  height  composed  of  magnificent  green  feathers  with  golden- 
hued  lustre  and  of  coloured  bands  of  feather-work  studded  with 
small  plates  of  goUL  This  specimen  was  termed  in  the  inventory 
of  1596  '  a  Moorish  hat.* "  Guided  by  this  note,  Herr  von  Hoch- 
stetter  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ilg,  the  custodian  of  the  Arabras 
collection,  found  the  precious  relic  and  rescued  it  from  an  obscure 
corner  of  a  show-case  wliere  it  hung,  folded  together,  next  to  a 
medijBVal  bishop's  mitre  and  surrounded  by  sundry  curiosities  from 
North  America,  China  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  It  was,  unfortu- 
nately, in  so  impaired  and  moth-eaten  a  condition  that,  to  use  Herr 
Hochstetter's  words,  he  feared  it  would  fall  to  pieces  on  taking  it 
from  the  case.  Permission  was  obtained  for  its  immediate  transfer 
to  the  ethnographical  collection  then  in  process  of  formation,  and 
the  valuable  object  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Ilerr  von  Hocli- 
stetter who  proceeded  to  provide  for  its  future  preservation  and  to 
investigate  its  past  history  with  the  following  interesting  results.^ 

Its  eftrliest  record,  dating  as  far  back  as  1396,  was  found  in  the 
first  inventory  of  the  Ambras  collection  written  one  year  after  the 

>  Tb««e  were  publtslieU  in  Herr  von  Hocbsteiier'B  treatlBo  "  Ueber  Mcxikantsche  Be- 
liquid)  auB  der  Zeic  Montoiuruu'*,"  Wieo»  1S84,  Ctom  vvbici]  I  have  derived  Uiia  and 
AiiUier  \ralaable  dula. 
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deratse  of  the  archduke  FerdinamI  of  Tyrol,  the  foutukr  of  the  col- 
lection^  liy  the  imperial  comintHsionei^s  appointed  to  revise  hia  will.' 
On  folio  472  of  this  ancient  document  it  is  catalogued  with  other 
objects  in  feather-work  contained  "in  a  chest  (No.  9)"  and  is  de- 
scribed aa  "a  Moorish  hat  of  beautiful,  long,  kistrons  green  and 
gold-hned  feathers,  bedecked  above  with  white,  red  and  blue  feath- 
ers and  gold  rosettes  and  ornaments.  In  front,  on  the  forehead,  it 
has  a  beak  of  pure  gold."  Tlie  term  Moorish,  as  here  applied,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  deceptive  one  inasmuch  as  **Montezuma, 
the  king  of  Temistitan  and  Mexico,"  is  subsequently  designated  as 
"a  Moorish  king"  in  this  same  inventory  of  l^t96.     (See  p.  9.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  changes  that  occnr  in  the 
wording  of  the  subsequent  periodical  official  registrations  of  this 
"Moorish  hat."  In  1613  its  description  was  faithfully  reproduced. 
In  1621  the  word  "Indian"  was  subatiluted  for  "Moorish;"  with 
this  single  alteration  the  original  text  was  again  transcribed  in 
1730.  In  1788,  however,  a  renmrkable  transformation  was  effoctefl, 
the  hat  became  "an  apron"  and  the  official  record  reads:  "An  In- 
dian apron  of  long  green  feathers.  It  is  garnished  above  with  a 
naiTOW  band  of  white  feathers,  followed  by  a  broad  one  of  green, 
then  there  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  and  a  broad  one  of  blue.  The 
bands  are  studded  with  crescents  or  horse  sIlocs,  small  circular 
plates  and  other  thin  gold  pieces.  The  old  inventory  designates 
this  object  as  an  Indian  hat." 

This  last  sentence  proves  the  identity  of  the  specimen  described. 
The  "beak  of  pure  gold  on  the  forehead"  is  not  mentioned  here 
and  no  subsequent  reference  is  made  to  it.  It  probably  found  its 
way  to  the  melting  pot  during  the  fifty-two  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  registrations,  sharing  thus  the  common  fate  of  al- 
most all  of  the  much  admired  goldsmiths'  work  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Conquerors.  Despoiled  of  the  gold  beak  and  possibly  of 
such  means  of  attachment  us  may  have  originally  served  to  fasten 
it,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  object  had  been  deprived  of  that 
which  characterized  it  as  a  head-<lres8  for  it  remained  "an  aprou" 


■  Fordiiiand  11  of  Tyrol  (1A30-1SSS),  irhose  name  U  iDdisnoliibly  linked  with  thnt  of 
hU  paU'fciaa  wire  l'hlll|>t>ln«  WeUer,  was  Uie  lecaud  8oa  of  the  Einjioror  FAilltiaud  1 
of  Gcrmnny  iiiul  Uio  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Cbarles  V.  At  tho  ilciith  v>(  Kcntiiinhd  I^ 
the  Empire  was  illyiiled  bclvrecn  his  three  aonannd  theROTernniei:t  of  Tyrol  fell  Lo  Ch« 
Arohduke  Ferdinand  whose  court  beciinic  a  noteii  centre  of  art  and  lonrntng.  Hi^  fij- 
Torlte  reiidence  was  the  caatle  of  Ambraa  near  Innspruck,  deaUncd  to  be  gr;iiliinlly 
transformed  Into  BDinRCum  for  the  worIdreDowne<l  and  marniAcein  collection  brought 
together  through  the  nuuiifold  aud  bystomaUo  exertloaa  of  ila  eutliuaiutio  fouuder. 
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in  the  official  records  IVotti  1788  to  1855.  In  tliat  year  Baron  ron 
Sacken,  as  before  stated,  re-described  it,  howe%'er,  as  a  bead-dress 
and,  for  the  first  time,  termed  it  Mexican;  a  specification  due,  it 
would  seem,  exclnsively  to  the  fact  that  the  long  green  feathers 
were  pronounced  by  a  scientific  authority  (Dr.  Fitzinger)  to  belong 
to  the  Trogon  pavoninua^  the  Quetzal  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Gua- 
temala. 

Restored  to  light  by  Heir  von  Hochstelter  after  twenty-three 
years  of  oblivion,  the  use  of  the  elaborate  and  precious  piece  of 
fealher-work  became  the  subject  of  tlionght  and  conjecture  result- 
ing in  recent  publications  of  widely  divergent  individual  opinions. 

Mr.  T-  Maler,  a  resident  in  Mexico,  travelling  in  Europe,  saw 
the  object  in  HeiTvon  Hochstetter's  custody  shortlj'  after  its  resto- 
ration, and  obtained  bis  permission  to  sketch  it,  Herr  von  Hoch- 
stetter  mentions  on  page  6  of  his  treatise  his  subsequent  surprise  at 
seeing  Herr  Maler's  sketch  appear  in  a  French  periodical  ("La 
Nature,"  No.  300,  1*'-  Mars,  1870)  accompanying  an  article  by 
the  same  gentleman  entitled  **Un  veteraent  royal  dc  I'Ancien  M6x- 
ique"  and  "containing  a  number  of  raiastateraents  and  inaccura- 
cies/' These  are  reproduced  in  a  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Maler  also 
entitled  '"Un  ropaje  dc  plumas"  inserted,  with  a  colored  reproduc- 
tion of  his  sketch  in  the  Anales  del  Museo  nacional,  tomo  in, 
Mexico,  1886.  One  of  his  mistakes,  however,  can  be  trace*!  back 
to  the  writer  of  the  printed  calalogue  of  the  Ambms  collection, 
published  in  1819,  and  we  will  assume  that  Mr.  Maler's  odd  and 
misleading  Spanish  translation  of  part  of  the  (misapplied)  German 
text  taken  from  the  above  source  is  due  to  an  oversight  in  proof- 
reading.* 

Other  errors  are  more  serious,  such  as  the  inaccurate  pro^jor- 
tions  of  his  sketch  and  his  hasty  Jdeutification  of  the  species  of 
birds  whose  feathers  were  used,  as  he  supposed,  In  the  manufact- 
ore  of  the  object.  In  the  text  of  the  above  article,  Mr.  Maler 
gives  the  accurate  length  of  the  central  portion  of  the  feather  piece, 
I  metre  05  ceutimelres,  but  on  Iris  colored  plate  the  meastn-ement 
printed  Is  1  metre  50  centimetres.  I  draw  special  attention  to  this 
error  (evidently  another  misprint),  because  I  notice  that  in  the  re- 


*Tha  ori^nal  qnoCation  la  "  EIn  moeriichcr  Feder  Piischen  bo  nlm  Roea  nuf  die  Stlrn 
gsliOrt"  .  .  .  meniiing  "ft  Sloorfsh  leather  tuU  like  thoae  used  ft*  phimea  on  horses' 
beads.''  Herr  Mnler's  iranalttlion  rends:  n  Moorish  n^nther-tun  fur  Che  forehead  of  a 
cavalier :  ''Fcoacho  de  plumas  morUco  para  la  Crente  de  un  ouballero," 
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cent  publication  "Mexico  d  traves  de  los  Siglos"  the  incorrect  meas- 
urement 18  repro»luced  with  Mr.  Malcr's  sketch  on  page  805.  It 
is  probable  tliat  the  exaggerated  dimensions  thus  assigned  to  the 
object  led  the  writer  of  the  above  work,  Seuor  Alfredo  Chavero, 
to  term  it  "a  rich  feather  mantle  with  gold  ornaments"  differing 
thereby'  from  Mr.  Maler  who  assumed  that  tfie  "garment  was  in- 
tended to  be  worn  about  the  waist  as  an  apron," 

Finally,  another  and  novel  interpretation  of  this  most  inter- 
esting relic  has  been  given  by  Heir  von  Hochstetter.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  careful  and  elabor.'ite  treatise  on  this  subject  he  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  this  "ancient  Mexican  piece  of  feather-work 
is  a  fan-shaped  standard  or  banner  that  once  belonged  to  a  military 
dignitary  of  highest  rank  at  the  court  of  Montezuma,  possibly,  to 
the  unfortunate  Emperor  himself." 

On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remarkable  piece  contained  in 
a  series  of  records  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  300  years,  we 
llnd  that  in  its  original  perfect  condition  it  was  explicitly  recog- 
nized as  a  head-dress  and  was  minutely  described  as  such,  and  this 
primary  appellation  surely  constitutes  of  itself  a  testimony  deserv- 
ing to  be  most  carefully  weighed  and  tested.  For  it  was  written 
down  at  a  period  separated  from  that  of  the  Conquest  by  an  Inter- 
val of  only  seventy-five  years — thus  at  a  date  when  most  of  the  rare 
specimens  of  Mexican  industry,  first  conveyed  to  the  old  World, 
still  existed  and  indeed  were  so  highly  prized  that  they  were 
deemed  fit  to  be  exchanged  as  presents  between  Pope,  Emperor 
and  King. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Ilirn's  biography^  of 
the  imperial  founder  of  the  Ambras  collection  will  illustrate  the 
genuine  and  learned  interest  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  took  in  hfs 
costly  possessions  and  las  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  accurate  reg- 
istrations of  historical  reminiscences  and  all  details  connected  with 
each  fresh  acquisition.  "No  branch  of  learning  was  more  enthu- 
siastically cultivated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  than  that  of  history. 
His  lively  interest  in  historical  reminiscences  are  proven  by  the 
world-renowned  collection  of  Ambras  and  his  intercourse  with 
learned  men,  a  nujuber  of  whom  were  employed  by  him  in  their 
special  line  of  study  and  research."    (Pnge  353.) 

"  It  was  Lis  intention  that  the  Ambras  arsenal  should  contain 


•  Enhenos  Perdlniind  II  ronTlrol.  Geaohlcbte  seiner  Seglening'  and  aelner  Liinder. 
Dr.  Joseph  llirn,  Innspriick,  1894-1887. 
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the  armour  of  celebrated  men,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  beauty 
or  artistic  value,  but  by  reason  of  the  historical  memories  linked 
to  them.  The  most  simple  and  inornate  article  was  therefore  wel- 
comed if  associated  with  any  important  event."  (Page  435.)  "The 
Archduke  aimed  Btill  further  and  he  endeavoured  through  his  nu- 
merous agents  to  obtain  autlientic  portraits,  biographies  and  gene- 
alogies of  the  persons  to  whom  these  objects  had  belonged."  .  .  . 
The  learned  J.acob  Schenk,  his  most  imlefatigable  collector,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  "a  book  of  armour"  in  which  copper  plate  por- 
traits of  all  liic  personages  whose  armour  had  a  place  in  the  collec- 
tion were  to  be  published  with  V>iographtcal  sketches.  This  magnifi- 
cent work,  a  marvel  of  artistic  skill,  was  not  completed  when  the 
Archduke  died,  but  it  appeared  in  1601,    (Page  Sijl,  op.  cit.) 

The  Inventory  of  1596  affords  the  corroborative  proof  of  a  pre- 
viously existing  method  of  la1>elling  the  articles  in  the  Archducal 
Museum  by  the  reference  (after  its  brief  entry)  to  "•  a  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  it,"  for  further  details  concerning  the  history  of  an  In- 
dian axe  "  that  had  belonged  to  a  Moorish  king."  The  reference 
to  this  *'  slip  of  paper  "  is  repealed  in  1621 ,  and  we  are  informed  of 
the  details  it  contained  in  the  Inventory  of  1788  (vol,  i,  fol.  215). 
"This  weapon  belonged  to  Montezuma  JI,  king  of  Temistitan  and 
Mexico.  It  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  Captain  Ferdinand  Cortes  to 
the  Pope  whence  it  came  as  a  present  to  Archduke  Ferdinand." 
Dr.  Hirn,  however,  mentions  it  (op.  cit.,  p.  439)  among  the  mis- 
cellauwHis  gifts  bestowetl  upon  the  Imperial  collector  by  Count 
Harmibal  vou  Uobeucrns. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  evidence  that  no  pains  would  have  been 
spared  at  least  to  obtain  the  designation  which  had  accompanied 
the  feather-piece  from  Mexico,  and  there  ia  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  most  elaborate  and  precious  piece  of  feather-work 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  was  named  and  registered 
ns  a  hat  z=  head-rbess  in  the  Inventory  of  Io96  by  authentic  and 
trustworthy  authority. ' 

Moreover,  an  investigation  of  the  forms  of  fieather  head-dresses 
described  in  the  early  Spanish  and  native  ulironicles  and  preserved 
in  contemporaneous  records,  and  above  all  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  relic  itself,  fully  convince  me  that  the  original  specification 
ia  the  only  tenable  one  and  that  the  feather-piece  is  undoubtedly  a 
head-dress.      The  results  of  these  researches  are  now  presented 


>I  ahnll  refer  to  other  abjecta  io  Mexioan  frnther-work  thnt  at  oue  lime  formed  part  of 
tbe  Ambrat  Collection. 
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and  will  be  found  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  that  the  object  is  neither 
a  mantle  nor  an  apron,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  adduce  fur- 
ther proofs  in  contradiction  of  these  fallacious  suppositions.  But 
it  will  be  necessary  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  grounds  upon 
which  Herr  von  Hochstetter  baaed  his  opinion  that  it  was  used  aa 
a  standard. 

The  chief  support  of  this  theory  is  the  undoubted  and  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feather-piece  which  is  presented  b^^an  object  de- 
picted behind  the  form  of  an  Aztec  warrior  in  a  small  oii  painting 
belonging  to  the  Bilimek  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities  acquired 
by  the  Vienna  Imperial  Natural  History  Museum  in  1878.  This 
and  a  companion  painting  of  the  same  size  and  by  the  same  hand 
are  executed  in  oil  colors  on  canvas.  They  were  both  so  much 
torn  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  entire,  they  had  been  gummed 
loan  old  piece  of  printe«l  paper  dated  Mexico,  1783.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  figure  of  the  Aztec  warrior  had  been  copied 
from  a  native  manuscript  dating  Aom  shortly  after  the  Conquest^ 
for  its  contour  and  tletails  retain  certain  conventionalities  charac- 
teristic of  ancient  Mexican  pictography.' 

Herr  von  Hochstetter  considered  that  the  object  depicted  behind 
the  figure  of  the  warrior  was  an  ensign  or  standard,  here  repref>ent- 
ed  as  though  it  were  fasteneil  to  the  l»aek  of  the  comlmtnnt  and  as 
actually  being  carried  by  him.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  tiiat  this  was 
the  habitual  way  in  which  Aztec  war-chiefs  bore  their  respective 
ensigns  into  battle,  atul  the  practical  method  of  fastening  them  is 
disclosed  by  reference  to  the  group  of  fully  equipped  military  lead- 
ers, viewed  from  behind,  copied  from  Padre  Duran's  atlas.  (PI.  ii, 
fig-  1.)  In  a  number  of  illustrations  giving  the  front  view  of  such 
standard  bearers  It  is  evident  that  the  straps  which  were  passed 
over  the  shoulders  and  about  the  waist  crossed  each  other  over  the 
chest.* 


»This  painting  underwent  complete  restoration  under  Ilerr  von  Ilocbhtetter's  til- 
rectlon,  was  nimUherl  iitid  attached  to  a  stllf  bftckg^rotiml.  Tlio  aeoonc]  palming  re- 
tain* it*  tAltere<]  conilUien  aitd  tjeara  an  lieraldio  ehleld  enctoHiDg  ttie  coat  of  arms  of  % 
cltj  in  Mexico.  A»  there  are  ttbinidant  (tources  or  lufonnatioo  on  the  armorial  bear, 
ings  bestowed  bj  the  Spanlnnla  oo  their  eaiabllahment  of  dUea  and  towns,  it  will  1)« 
comparatirely  eaty  to  identif)' tltoae  oa  the  painting  nod  thia  IdentiQciition  will  be  ui' 
tntereitoD  account  of  the  aide  light  it  may  throw  upon  the  origin  of  the  painting  of  the 
Mexican  warrior. 

*"EaRh  company  had  Ita  standard  bearer  who  rarried  the  banner  mounted  on  Its  atalT 
and  tied  in  ouch  a  way  to  hia  Rtiouldera  that  it  did  not  hinder  htm  IVum  ilKhciiig  or  trotn 
doing  anything  he  bad  A  mind  to;  and  it  was  so  well  bound  to  hla  botiy  that  it  would 
have  been  impoaslblc  for  anyone  to  imfasten  it  or  talce  it  from  him  without  cnlting  him 
to  pieces. "  Conquistador  Andoimo  III  en  Icazbalceta,  Documentos,  tomo  i,  Mexico, 
1808.    See  also  Torquemada,  Monarqula  Indiana,  lomo  I,  p.  02ft,  Uadrld,  1723, 
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The  Nahuatl  name  for  standard  or  banner  in  general  was  qnach- 
pantli  or  (with  a  common  inversion  of  tlie  final  aj'llable)  tiimch- 
panitl  and  qiiaclipamitl,  a  wonl  literally  meaning  "  that  which  is 
carried  above  (or  on)  tho  siioulders" —  the  sole,  customary  way,  it 
should  be  noted,  of  carrying  banners  in  Aztec  warfare.^ 

Although  Clavigero,  Bcrnal  Diaz  and  others  in  their  exagger- 
ated a<Jcounts  of  t!ie  battle  of  Otumba,  speak  of  the  standard  car- 
ried by  CihuHlzin,  the  leader  of  the  Mexicatis,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  central  ensign  the  seizure  of  which  decided  the  battle  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Spaniards,  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  the  death  of  their 
supreme  war-chief,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  national  emblem,  that  so 
disconcerted  the  Mexican  warriors  and  caused  their  flight  and  de- 
feat. We  are  told  that,  "  according  to  the  nsage  of  these  people, 
the  standard  Cihuatzin  bore  was  strongly  fastened  to  bis  body,  that 
it  consisted  of  a  lance  or  staff  nearly  10  hand- breadths  (palmos) 
high,  to  the  to|)  of  whicli  a  gohleu  net  waa  fastened,  and  that  this 
particular  kind  of  standard  was  named  ttajuiiztnatlaxopilii"  (Clav- 
igero, ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1844,  p.  75).  An  analysis  of  this  word 
compared  with  the  detailed  description  of  the  object  itself  proves 
that  it  is  u  syntliesis  of  tlaniztli  =  insignia,  ensign,  matlatl  ^ 
net  and  topi  Hi  =  staff,  pole,  and  therefore  that  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  name  should  be  tlahuizmatl  atopilli  ::=  the  ensign  of 
the  net  and  staff/^ 

A  device  answering  somewhat  to  this  <Je8cription  is  represented 
in  the  collection  of  Mendoza  as  actually  carried  by  a  war-chief  of 
exalted  military  rank  "  who  had  acquired  the  right  to  wear  it  on  ac- 
count of  bis  bravery  and  the  distinction  of  having  made  five  or  six 
enemies  prisoners."    (PI.  ii,  fig.  2.) 

An  equivalent  insignia,  whose  form  recaHs  that  of  a  fishing-net, 
depicted  on  p.  80  of  Vatican  Co<lex  (Xingsborough,  vol.  in),  is 


'  a.  Rdml  SiiD^on,  in  hla  Dictfotinnire  rlo  In  Inn^uo  NahuAtl.  and  Mr.  Ad.  Bandelfer 
in  "  On  the  Art  of  War  nnioag  tho  anfnenl:  SlexicariR  (in  note  »2),  give  tlie  derliratjan  of 
quncbpantll  »•  from  qnachlll  =  muutle  or  cloiik,  and  pati  =  upon,  nbovc.  I  trould  aetk 
further  bnck  for  its  derivutioii  iind  eugge^^t  t^iut  the  rndieuL  botli  of  iiiKtrhtll  =  cloitk 
and  qiinclipantlt  ^  ensign,  vraa  the  word  qn«chlU  =  shoulders  or  iierk,  above  which 
both  Ct  these  objects  were  rarricd.  From  thi«  word  tjiierhlli  wtth  the  aflls  pan,  above, 
a  whole  series  of  worda  is  rormed:  qnecbpan,  toquechpan  =on  the  Blioiilderit,  on 
ooe'a  •boulders.  Agatu,  quechpanoa  =  to  carrr  eomobody  or  sotnctlilDg  on  or  above 
one's  Bhoiildcrs.  (For  fbrthcr  examplet,  see  Molbm'a  Voirabuturto  and  if.  Mmi  Sim- 
Aon'a  Dictioiinalre.; 

*  Mr.  Simeon'*  Httcntion  was  OTidentlj'  notnn-estcd  by  the  do»rriptlon  of  the  object, 
aa  be  reproilucea  the  nynthesia  without  correction  ami  Analfzefi  it  literally  ue  com- 
poBfld  oftluuiztH^  tuaUatl  and  xoplli  =  toe  =  "  the  inalj^nia  of  the  net  and  toe." 
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represented  four  times  in  tbe  tribute  roll  of  the  Mendoza  collec- 
tion, and  the  network,  surrotinded  hy  a  light  frame  of  variegated 
featber-work,  ia  invariably  painted  light  yellow-gold.  The  franae- 
ivork  tapers  towards  the  top  wliicli  is  surmonnted  by  a  bunch  of 
tall  feathers  rising  from  a  solid  cnp-shaped  base,  exactly  similar 
to  that  terminating  a  curious  device  consisting  of  a  long,  winding 
ribbon  invariably  painted  ligiit,  yellow-gold.  This  is  depicted  in 
the  Mendoza  collection  in  Cortys,  Historia  de  Nneva  Espaaa  (ed. 
Loroiizana,  Mexico,  1770).  (PI.  ii,  fig.  4.)  Also  in  Padre  Duran's 
Atlas  (trat  i,  lam"  5,  7,  11,  22  and  30).  In  the  latter  work  we 
see  how  this  device  was  actually  carried.  (PI.  n,  fig.  1,  first  and 
fourth  warrior.)  The  apex  of  the  tall  staff  seems  to  be  inserted 
into  the  socket  containing  the  terminal  bunch  of  quetzal  feathers 
and  the  streamer  hangs  loosely  aJiont  the  firm  central  support.  On 
reading  in  the  Cronica  de  Tezozomoc  (p.  595)  of  a  device  with  the 
fanciful  name  of  Tzococolli'  =z  *'  running  river,  river  of  gold,  gild- 
ed river,"  one  cannot  but  think  it  possible  that  this  floating  ribbon, 
probably  covered  with,  or  made  of  gold  leaf,  like  the  military  de- 
vice called  malpanitl  (see  opus  cl^,  p.  301),  might  easily  have  de- 
served this  figurative  appellation. 

The  ensign  borne  by  the  second  war-chief  of  the  same  group 
(PI.  II,  fig.  1)  and  consisting  simply  of  a  large  bunch  of  feathers, 
mounted  on  a  staff,  ia  very  frequently  represented  either  as  used 
singly  or  in  numbers  of  two,  three  and  four. 

The  third  chief,  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  **ocelotl"  (American  tiger), 
a  costume  indicative  of  high  military  rank,  carries  the  flag-shaped 
device  (PI.  ii,  fig.  3),  which  evidently  was  the  representative  form  of 
qnachpantli  =  ensign,  banner,  as  it  was  eonslantly  used  in  Nahuatl 
ikonomatic  writing  for  the  phonetic  value  pantli  or  pan.  In  tribute 
rolls,  etc.,  a  plnin  flag  of  this  form,  united  by  a  drawn  line  to  con- 
ventional representations  of  ohjects,  expressed  the  numeral  20  = 
cempoualpantU  (see,  for  example,  PI.  ii,  fig.  4).^  I  shall  revert 
later,  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper,  to  its  frequent  use  as  "pan." 


'  Compnro  wlUi  cocoyotl  =:nnrrow  stream  of  wnUir,  eprln^  and  cocotsoa  =  to  rno 
BTriaiy  {see  llolinaV  Vocnbulivrlo). 

*  To  uridcrstnud  how  a  ting  =  imiitli  cainc  to  oxprcsB  the  nnmeral  20,  tt  1b  neoessarj' 
to  become  avqii&intei]  with  »umo  ufthc  NaliuatI  syetcmft  or  nuiiierutlon  given  in  I'ndre 
Mollnn'»  Voc.'ilMtlarlo.  There  wn*  one  simple  anil  more  grencrully  iisMMi  method  of  ena- 
mcrutinn  Iti  which  I,  fbr  iiiMiiiiice,  wan  ac  am!  30^  cempiiuntll,  Varlon.-*  afllxeN  were 
added  to  tiisae,  the  radical  numerala,  aocording  to  the  olaagee  or  objects  that  were  being 
counted. 

in  enumerating  chickens,  eggs,  beans,  fhilts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  aU  things  that  wore  round 
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These  three  most  widely  represented  forms  of  ensigns  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  those  whose  names  and  pictures  have 
been  handed  down  ;  ^  but  tliey  will  amply  sulllce  to  establish  certain 
facts  of  nulical  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  now  un- 
der investigation.  Thoy  prove  that  ensigns  were  constructed  with 
some  consideration  for  the  accidental  wear  and  tear  to  which  tbey 
would  be  naturally  exposed  by  the  peculiar  method  of  carrjing 
them  and  with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  their  bearers. 

These  last  considerations  rendered  it  absolutely  imperative  that 
the  ensigns  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  in  no  wa^'  to  impede  the 
rapid  motions  and  swift  progress  of  their  bearers  and  therefore  we 
see  that  whereas  height  was  fully  iudidged  in,  breadth  of  surface 
was  avoided.  The  broadest  exaniple  that  1  have  observed  repre- 
sented as  worn  (PL  ii,  lig.  5)  seems  to  partake  of  the  advantage 
of  the  flag  shape  and  to  be  fastened  sidewise  in  loose,  weathercock 
fashion  to  its  staJf,  thus  oflerin^  but  a  thin  line  of  resistance  U>  the 
air  when  it«  bearer  was  in  motion*^ 

"With  this  knowledge  of  the  sole  manner  in  which  ensigns  were 
can'ied  in  Aztec  warfare  and  of  the  facts  above  recorded,  it  is  ren- 
dered evident  that  a  wide-spreading  object  like  that  depicted  In  the 

or  rolled.  1  wascetiteU  and  20  =  c«mr»>)ufllc«t1.  ThiaalBx  toll  menne  rtone  or  somcCltinff 
bard  like  •tone:  totc)lLell  =  <-'Kg  is  h  nyntbeeli  ofUiloil  =  bird  ami  tetl:=»Utiie~iike.  For 
thu  couDtiiig  of  discourse*,  bermons,  paper,  dielies,  piiirs  of  allocs  or  BAudnlB,  etc.,  nnd 
thIuKs  ihnt  were  folded  or  h  eollectiuc  <>r  divcrHe  ol<Jc<eCs.  Uie  nfllx  wiu  Unniiiiitli :  1  = 
oentlAmantll,  elc.  For  ears  or  com,  maize,  planUlns,  certalD  calces,  etc.,  1  =  cemolotl, 
80=iliiniic.  For  pereonsor  bouacs  etAodin^ln  rowsandiall  thin ^  placed iu  order  and 
line  Uie  affix  was  panUi  =  1  ccuipnntli  nod  20  =  ccD)|juiial[)fintlL  There  were  alao  two 
dllTerent  methods  of  counting  objects  eolleciivcly  by  twenties  (see  op.  eU.,  To).  119). 
The  very  word  /or  Iweuty  =  ccnipoualll,  mefint  "'one  counting"  nod  aignllled  "one  set 
of  30  objects."  It  will  be  easily  perceived  tberefore  bow  a  single  flag  conveyed  the 
Mtind  =pantli  and  also  »tood  for  one  counting  =  ccmpoualli  and  that  expressed  the 
•peciSo  numeral  ccmpnualpantll. 

>  8«e  collection  of  Meadoxa,  pts.  ii  and  iii.  Attention  is  drnvm  to  the  fact  that,  la 
the  text  of  the  above  and  in  the  early  clironiclee,  the  Spanish  won!  di  visa  =  device  was 
applied  equally  to  ensigns  or  banners iind  reutbcr  head-dresses  and  evidently  meant  in- 
sign  in  ortnnrks  ofdltitinclion  In  general, 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  a  flag-shaped  banner  that  la  Interestingly  described  as  follows  In 
the  importnnt  Memoria  of  the  first  present!)  sent  by  Cort^a  to  Charles  V  in  1510,  to 
which  document  reference  will  be  made  Inter: — 

"A  fun  of  feather  work,  fu6tencd  In  weathercouk  fashion,  to  a  staff  covered  with 
painted  IcaUier  and  Hurmouiited  witli  a  cup  (irupa)  of  feiUiierwork.  At  the  sutnuiit  it 
has  many  long  (jreen  featherB."  ConRidoring  thtU  the  presents  recorded  In  the  "Me- 
moria"  were  those  originally  sent  by  M»ntccumn,  through  his  nes(>eugers,  to  the  nd- 
Taocing  Spaniards,  and  that,  at  the  tiuie  the  document  was  prepared,  Mexico  was  still 
iiDconquered  and  Aztecs  In  wjir-^quipmcnt  hail  not  yet  been  seen,  it  is  explicable  how 
the  above  banner,  whose  use  was  still  nuknown  to  the  writars  of  tha  "Meiuoria,"  waa 
termed,  by  them,  a  fan. 
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oil  painting  80  frequently  referred  to  and  considered  by  Tlerr  von 
Hoclistetter  to  be  a  Btandard,  waa  conslructively  unfitted  for  that 
service.  It  would  have  required  the  suppoi't  of  more  than  the  sin- 
gle start"  mentioned  by  him  {opus  ciL,  p.  14)  and  would  have  im- 
peded the  freedora  of  action  and  celerity  of  ita  bearer. 

Moreover,  on  referring  to  the  unique  example  of  a  wide  Bprcad- 
ing  ensign  described  in  the  text  to  the  Mendoza  collection  as  *'a 
device  of  small  precious  feathers"  (PI.  ii,  fig.  6)  we  find  it  pro- 
vided with  the  Arm  support  of  a  neatly  constructed  framework, 
so  like  those  represented  on  tbe  backs  of  the  warriors  in  fig.  1, 
that  one  naturally  infers  that  it  was  attached  in  precisely  tlie  sanae 
position  and  manner.  In  this  case  the  fan-ehaped  ensign  would 
scarcely  have  exceeded  the  height  of  the  top  of  tbe  head  of  its 
wearer. 

These  indisputable  facts  lead  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  that 
if  the  historical  feather-piece  iu  the  Ttiiperia!  Museum  were  really 
such  an  eusigii  it  would  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  in  the 
usual  way  and  therefore  one  would  expect  at  least  to  discover 
traces  that  ita  construction  had  been  of  a  suitable  character.  A 
careful  examination  of  tbe  feather-|)iece  proves  that  such  evidences 
do  not  exist.  Nor  can  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  inference  that  the 
object  painted  above  tbe  Aztec  warrior  in  the  small  oil-pictuie  is 
a  standard,  be  accepteil  merely  on  account  of  its  position,  for  it 
shares  this  with  an  arrow  placed  crosswise,  a  piece  of  rope  and  a 
house,  as  a  glance  at  tbe  copy  of  the  picture  will  show  (PI.  ii, 
fig.  7). 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Mexican  ikonoraatogrnphy  will  at 
once  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  here,  not  with  the  details 
of  a  warrior's  equipment  but  with  a  rebus,  a  group  of  images  united 
solely  for  the  sounds  of  their  names. ^  The  position  of  this  inscrip- 
tion above  the  warrior  is  in  accordaucc  with  recognized  custotn  and 
tbe  thread  or  drawn  line  uniting  the  arrow  to  the  house  beneath  it 
proves  that  the  parts  of  this  group  of  sounds  relate  to  each  other 
and  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  US  endeavor  to  decipher  the  component  parts  of  tills  in- 
scription by  the  light  of  the  trustworthy  interpretations  given  to 

'  "  II  est  preBqae  ■iiperflu  de  rappelter  icf  I'obtervaUon  K^nirnlo  que  c]nns  toutea  lea 
pelntiiret  mexicAlnea  lea  objccta  r4iinla  k  una  tOto  Avec  an  til  lodtquent  k  ceux  qui 
aaveot  la  langtie  <1oa  nntureln  tea  noin«  iIaa  peraoniieB  t\a<a  I'ariiRte  a  rniilu  ilesttrner. 
Let  nuturclfl  prononreut  cc  noin  doa  qii'ila  volent  rbioroglyphe  "  (Alexandre  de  Uum- 
boldt,  p.  64,  Vuoa  dea  GordUleiia.    FatU,  1810J. 
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parallel  images  by  the  nalive  of  early  Spaaish  translators  and  an- 
notalors  of  some  ancient  Mexican  manuscripts. 

The  parallel  of  the  fati-shupeil  object  exists  in  the  noted  **Mex- 
ican  Hieroglyphic  Manuscript  from  tlie  collection  of  Boturini,"  re- 
produced in  Lord  Kingsboroiiglt's  Mexican  Antiqnities,  vol.  i.^ 
It  forms  in  two  instances  p.irt  of  the  hieroglyph  recording  the  name 
of  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  historical  Aztec  migration.  The 
names  of  these  four  personages  are  recorded  without  variation  in 
the  oldest  as  well  as  in  the  latest  principal  works  of  ancient  Mex- 
ican history  and  are  as  follows:  Tezcacoatl,  Cuauht^oatl,  Chimalma 
and  Apanecatl.  The  phonetic  value  of  the  images  forming  the  hi- 
eroglyphs of  the  Qrst  three  names  are  so  well  known  that  they  can 
be  immediately  deciphered.  The  remaining  name  Apanecatl  is 
expressed  by  the  familiar  fan-shape<l  object  placed  above  the  con- 
ventional sign  for  water  (PI.  i,  fig.  8).^ 

Before  analyzing  the  phonetic  clemonls  contained  in  this  ^'rebus" 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  word  Apanecatl.  It  is  restricted 
as  a  proper  name  to  the  above  mentioned  i>ersonage  in  Mexican 
history  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  recorded  as  a  common 
noun  in  any  Nahuatl  dictionary.  But  the  following  passages  in 
Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun's  invaluable  Hlstoria  aflbrd  a  clew  to 
its  meaning  and  etymology.  "Those  who  called  themselves  Amante- 
cas  were  those  who  made  feather-work,  Tliey  were  most  skilful  and 
neat  in  what  they  did  and  were  in  fact  the  inventors  of  the  art  of 
working  in  feathers.  They  made  in  this  way  shields  and  other  in- 
signia (insignias)  which  they  called  apanecayotl,"  chap,  xxix, 
lib.  X.  "The  Toltecs  went  to  meet  him  .  .  .  taking  certain 
ftrmour  (armas)  or  ornamental  devices  (divisas)  called  quetzal^ 


*  Before  Uie  orlginni  M3S.  left  Mexico  It  was  copted  bj?  the  Mexican  UlKtoriaii  Don 
Cftrloa  de  Sig'ucunii  de  Gongora.  TbU  copy  \rn»  iubseijiically  lIilioKPuplicit  iu  Itfiiaoio 
Camplldo'a  Spanieh  edition  of  PrescoU's  Conqulsla  de  Uextco,  1846,  toI.  UI.  Accord* 
iPff  to  n  tradition  reoordetl  in  the  nccompanying  text,  the  MSS.  dales  from  before  the 
Conqueat  and  waa  presented  to  Cortes  by  Uoutetama.  At  all  eveiita  the  autbentioity 
and  antiquity  of  this  dnoamentare  anqueftUonable. 

■See,  for  instance,  Torquemnda,  Monnrqula  Indiana,  Mndrid,  1723,  Tol.  i,  p.  78  and 
Orotco  y  Bena.  Hli^toria  Antltnia  de  Mexico,  16S0,  vol.  3,  p.  TO. 

The  Inte  Mexican  Kavunt  ntid  historian  .Sefior  Orozeo  y  Uerrs  (op.  and  i.  c)  errone- 
ovsly  took  this  IntAge  to  be  that  of  a  "bridge  of  reeila,"  an  inndmissible  8upi>oiition  as 
namerous  Instanoes  established  the  single  couveitlioiial  moitc  of  representing  bridges 
by  a  plnnk  of  wood  on  which  footsteps  wore  piiiutetl  placed  across  a  line  of  water  aa 
for  Instance,  In  "Collection  Mendoza,"  part  n,  p.  GS. 

•  This  word  speolfles  that.  In  this  iostance,  the  derices  were  omamontcd  with  the 
tall-foathers  (^eizaM)  of  the  quetzal. 
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apanecayotl  and  alitelds  called  xtiihdiimalli.'  They  dressed,  or 
accoutred  him  (vistieronk))  with  these  in  token  of  triumph  and 
honour.**  Chap,  vi,  lib.  iii. 

With  this  evidence  to  guide  na  there  is  no  diflicuUy  in  deter- 
mining the  etymology  of  ap£ineua3'otl  which  we  ascertain  to  be  the 
abstract  or  general  term  for  such  insignia  as  clothed  or  encircled 
in  some  way  their  wearer,  being  derived  from  the  verb  "  apana  ^ 
to  adorn,  clothe  or  encircle  one's  self  with  a  blanket  or  something 
similar"  (Molina  Vocabulario).* 

As  a  study  of  the  trilnite  rolls  reveals  bnt  two  kinds  of  military 
insignia  :=  the  standanls  =  ijuachpantli  "^  that  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  "  and  the  various  kinds  of  head-dresses*  we  must  conclude 
that  the  feather  head-gears  which  were  bound  about  the  head,  were 
commonly  designated  as  apanecayotl  while  each  special  variety 
had,  as  was  the  case  with  the  standard,  its  own  descriptive  and 
often  fanciful  appeUation.  As  the  high  authority  of  the  Boltirini 
MSS.  establishes  the  fact  that  such  a  fan-shaped  olyect,  accom- 
panied by  a  complementary  sign,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in 
the  uppendix,  expressed  the  sound  apanecatl,  it  can  safely  he  con- 
eluded  that  its  colored  representation  in  the  Vienna  oil  painting 
with  quetzal  feathers,  which  are  quite  unmistakable,  yields  the  pho- 
netic value  (luelzulapanecatl.     This  word  we  will  now  investigate. 

In  Monsieur  K6mi  Simeon's  dictionary  we  find  "  Quetzalapan  ^^ 
a  locality  north  oftliecity  of  Mexico  conquered  by  Montezuma  11," 
ami  ill  Clavigero  (e<l.  Mora,  p.  140),  the  record  that  in  1512,  an 
armyof  Mexicans  marched  northwards  against  the  Quetzalnpaneoaa^ 
and  returned  victoriously  with  the  (doubtful)  number  of  1,33U  pris- 
oners.     Therefore  assuming  that  this  word,  iu  counccliou  with 


>Thla  word  in  composed  of  ChiinnlU  =  «blel(l  nnd  xiuitl  =  Cnrquoia^.  An  exnmple 
of  an  nnciene  Mexican  ehletd,  inlitld  wltti  liirqii<il»e,  oorol  or  pEnk  nhcU,  and  niotlier-of- 
pearl  li  preMrveil  nl  the  British  Miiaoum  In  Lhc  Christy  oolLectlon. 

*  Words  ending  in  j-oU  oroU  are  nount.  mi  aoing  in  the  abstract,  the  qunlities  orstiota 
and  enoh  ■  thing:  for  in«Unce,  TeotI  =  Gotl.  Teoyot)  =  divine;  ilhuicatl  =  Henven, 
llhnicayotl  =  l)eavcnly.  Abstruct  nouua  in  otl  also  signify  the  uaaRcs,  cualoma  and 
rites  of  nntlonallties,  provinces  etc.,  etc.  Thus  SiiohhuAOHyotl  nieano  someihing 
from  Miclihuacan  <a  prorinee  in  lUexioo),  it«  ciiBtomB,  produce,  conditioo.  (Padre 
Carochi  Arte  de  la  I^eogtia  Uexlcana,  Mexico,  l(M£.  Pol.  53.) 

See  also,  op.  eii.,  the  following  word»  :  Nantli  =  inoUicr,  Nnnyotl  ^  matherfaood ;  Yam- 
anqul  =  something  son.  VamancayoU  =  sonaeas ;  Neml  =  to  live,  Nencayotl  =  food, 
support,  thnt  by  wlileh  we  live. 

*  Tlie  siiiKuiar  of  this  word  Is  QnctialnpanecAtl  and  it  is  formed  according  to  the 
m]ei  set  forth  by  Padre  Caroohi.  Arte,  p.  KT.  "  When  oantes  of  localitios  end  in  pan, 
the  names  for  their  iiihahllnuts  are  forme<)  by  adding  '  ecatl: '  for  Instance,  Tlacopan 
=?  Tlacopanceall,  an  Inhabitanl  of  Tlacopan." 
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the  Mexican  warrior  of  the  oil  painting,  may  either  designate  his 
nationality  or  merely  record  his  prerogative  to  make  use  of  the 
featber-work  insignia  =:  Qtietzalapanecatl,  we  proceed  with  the  de- 
cJplierment,  The  next  object,  an  arrow,  represeiita  the  sound  of 
its  mime  =  tiacochtli.  When  placed  above  a  head  that  wears  the 
copilli  or  diadem  (Pi.  ii,  fig.  9),  it  expresaea  the  ancient  title 
Tlacochtecnhtli  =  lord  of  the  arrows ;  painted  above  a  lionse  -^ 
calH,  it  conveyed  the  appellation  Tlacochcalcatl,  lord  of  the  house 
of  arrows,  which  was  borne  by  one  of  the  four  principal  chiefs  of 
Mexico.  This  title  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  first  and 
was  borne,  as  we  shall  sec,  liy  Montezuma  and  his  predecessoi's 
when  filling  the  post  of  supreme  war  chiefs. 

In  the  rebns  the  arrow  Is  united  by  a  line  to  the  house  beneath, 
and  I  would  read  tlacochcalcatl^  translating  the  title  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  full  military  equipment  of  the  Mexican  warrior,  as 
=  "  captain  general  "  or  supreme  war-chief.^ 

Finally,  the  image  of  a  houses  calli,  and  thatof  acord  :^mecatl, 
yield  the  combined  sounds  calraeca  to  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
add  the  suffix  liua,  meaning  **  possessor  or  lord  of,"  as  numerous 
instances  prcceile  in  which  the  idea  of  possession  is  meant  to  be 
understood  merely  from  the  proximity  of  objects  to  the  image  of 
an  indiviflual.2  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  Calmecahua  may 
yet  prove  to  be,  It  is  recorded  as  an  historical  name  more  than  once 
in  Mexican  chronicles.  It  was  borne  by  the  "  captain  of  the  troops 
of  Maxixcatzin"  (one  of  the  four  chiefs  oftlie  Republic  of  TIaxcala) 
"  who  fought  like  a  Hon  "  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Otuutba.  Tliis  valiant  chief  took  in  baptism  the  name  of 
Don  Antonio  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  further  distinguished  by 


<  See  hieroglyph  of  TlacochcnlcAtl  Mendozn  Collection,  pnrt  i,  pt.  xvht.  For  rcc- 
ordB  of  tillc  Me  TcaoiomcM:  (op.  eit.),  cnp,  xii.  p.  24,  cnj».  xxxvj,  )i.  ST;  Duraii  (<ip,  cU.y 
enp.  XI.  p.  102,  etc.,  nnd  Oiotco  y  Borrn  {op.  cil.),  vol.  i,  p.  252;  Ail,  F.  Bondolier,  op. 
cU.,  p.  131.  iiiinoon'e  Uiftiuiinnire  tninsl.-tteB  the  lUle  ihii»:  "  captain  gc-iicnil  —  ihts 
title  was  given  capCiitns  who  hml  Cnken  four  prisoners  in  war."  Se6  also  bla  tninala* 
tlons  ofSahnKuii's  IliBtoria,  pp.  SiS,  &^i,  $0'i,  5it. 

*  A  striking  inr<tiince  of  ttiia  is  preserv*>d  in  a  raliinblo  jincient  MSS.  (lUao  IVoin  the 
Oltitnek  CollctUlon),  bolnngtng  to  the  Elhuogrupliiciil  Miifouin  of  Vienna.  A  banner 
above  a  house,  adjoining  a  seated  figure  (PI.  i[,  flg.  11)  es|irc»so8,  nccordtng  to 
the  oontcnipontry  iinnotniion  the  name  of  "the  locality"  =  Panhuacan  =  place  of  tho 
p(Ma«a^o^o^abnnoe^,  can  (!iua]x)ineuiiiiig"pLiee  ufLlit^*'  prei'ediiig  nuiin.  lliitt  =pos- 
MSaororlord  of  that  vrhiih  procodo*.  p;in  =  pant]l  =  banner.  In  lhii«  cnac  tho  bouae 
deaoting  =  plac«  of,  and  the  flgni*o  denoting  =  possession,  are  Ideogiaphic  and  Iho ban- 
ner :=  pan  alone  expre«ge8  the  aound  of  Its  iiiimo.  THIh  L*stttnplo  reveals  aoroe  of  the 
dlffloultle«  that  bar  the  progresa  of  Uie  dcciphcrnieut  of  ttae  XnhuatI  graphic  system. 
P.  M.  VOL.  I.  2 
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attaining  tVie  age  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty  years.i  Ixtlilxodiitl 
cites  Don  Antonio  Calmecahua  as  one  of  the  authors  of  tlie  his- 
tory of  Tlaxcala  written  In  1548,  and  mentions,  on  the  same  page, 
another  individual  Tezopatzin  Calniecahtia  with  the  same  auniauie. 

When  read  from  below  upivaids,  the  order  observed  in  Ihe  ma- 
jority  of  similar  instances,  the  deciphered  inscription  sounds:  Cal- 
mecahua TIacochcalc'uLl  QueLzaU|mneeatl.'''  Thus,  we  obtain  (1) 
the  name  of  a  famous  historical  personage,  accompanied  by  (2)  a 
title  recorded  to  Lave  been  borne  by  him,  and  (3)  either  a  tribal 
designation  that  would  prove  htm  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  conquerors  of  his  people,  and  natural  ally  of  the 
Spaniai'ds  (which  would  explain  his  policy  at  the  battle  of  Otumba) , 
or  the  record  of  his  possession  of  the  prerogative,  which  we  shall 
see  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Tlacochealcatl,  of  using  suelj  a 
feather-work  insignia.  Indeed  this  is  found  to  be  appropriately  and 
consistently  decorated  with  a  design  of  small  arrows  =  tlacochtli. 

Complementary  evidence  seems  to  corroborate  tlie  correctness 
of  this  decipherment.  The  weapon"'  in  the  warrior's  right  hand  is 
covered  with  tiger  skin  and  the  use  of  this  in  military  accoutre- 
ments was  strictly  limited  to  the  lords  or  war  chiefs  who  had  earned 
the  high  military  title  of  ocelotl  (tiger).''  Tlie  ornament  on  his 
head,  evidently  the  qnetzaltlalpiloiii,  betokens  of  itself  exalted 
rank  and  was  restricted  exclusively  to  the  Ionia  and  valiant  men.^ 
There  are  two  additional  points  connected  with  the  image  of 
the  Mexican  warrior  that  deserve  attention. 

Herr  von  Hochstelter,  in  describing  him,  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  15)  : 
"At  his  feet  lie  the  amputated  heads  of  the  enemies  he  slew  ;  his 
right  foot  rests  on  one  of  them."  In  connection  with  this  statement 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  constant  occurrence  in  Mexican  pictogra- 
phy of  heads  without  bodies,  this  being  the  recognized  and  well 

>  ClaTigero  (op.  cU.,  p.  Tfi),  See  a1«o  Torquomnda  (op.  c(t.,  tomo  t,  p.  430)  nnd  R6lin 
Bloi^on't  Dictionualre.  Ixtlilxochltl  ill^toHa  t'hicbirneoa  in  Eiiigsburou2h'»,  vt>l.  xi, 
p.  SOI. 

*  The  seqiicnco  of  nnmc  and  title  ii  the  cuintoniiirfODe,  exempliriei)  by  thu  foHowing 
nnmcB  ruUutveil  by  mililuiry  titlca  giroii  in  Toiqiieniadn  (op.  eit.,  vol.  r,  p.  SOS).  Axo- 
quentzin  Quachio,  Tomllolzin  Tlacateccatl,  Itztmpalotzin  Otomitl. 

*  It  cIo>^cly  re^eniblps  \a  f<hA|ie  nn  oxamt'le  in  the  Memloza  cullcction,  part  n,  plate 
fl8,  t«rraeil  hy  Uie  aDnotator  lauzone*  (hincea). 

*  CliiTtgero  {op,  cU.,  p.  210),  "The  tigers  (belonging  tn  this  third  military  grade)  were 
dlittngulslit'd  by  nrinour  made  of  tiger  akin."  See  cited  example  in  Padre  Durau's 
▲Uaa. 

Sahagiin  (.op.  eit.,  lib.  vn,  cap.  xn).    *'The  Ionia  rarried  also  other  armour  and  de- 
Tleee  called  ocelototec,  made  or  tiger  skin  strewn  inith  rays  of  gold." 
*Soo  Text  to  Vatioau  Codex,  pi.  Lxxxvi,  Ktngsborougb,  toI.  n. 
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known  cursory  method   of  representing  individuals.     I   cite  in 
proof  the  following  instances  : 

On  tlie  ol)ver9e  of  folio  2  of  the  valuable  Mexican  MSS.,  No. 
29040,  dating  from  about  1530^  as  described  in  Mr.  Bernard 
Qnaritcli's  Catalogue,  No.  363,  18^5,  '*  a  seated  figure  of  Tenanca- 
caltzin"  is  depicted  ....**  with  his  emblem  at  foot,  which  is 
formed  by  a  group  of  nmputateti  heads  of  princes.  On  the  re- 
verse are  the  figures  of  a  king  and  his  son  ....  ThJa  leaf  is  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  ancestry  of  Lvtiilxochitl."  1  am  under  obli- 
gation to  Mr.  Quaritch  for  allowing  ine  to  copy  the  Nahimtl  text 
(in  Spanish  letters)  of  this  unique  docunocnt.  The  inscription 
under  theflrst  figure  and  its  emblem  is  "Tenancacaltzin  inhueypilt- 
zontecomatl  "  =  Tenancacaltzin,  proper  name,  inhue  (inique?)  = 
these,  y  :=  his,  pil  =  sons,  tzoulecouuitl  =  heads.  The  writer  of 
the  above  de8cri()tion  in  the  catalogue  translated  pil  =  pitii  by 
"princes."  Although  the  name  is  often  used  to  designate  those 
of  noble  birth,  the  usual  meaning  of  it  is  simply  son,  child  :  thus 
pilhua  =:  is  (see  dictionaries)  "  he  who  has  (posseaees)  many 
children  =  the  head  of  a  large  famil}-."  According  to  the  trans- 
lator, this  folio  "  evidently  deals  with  genealogy."  I  have  seen  a 
somewhat  similar  disposition  of  heads  in  another  authentic  docu- 
ment (in  private  hands),  accompanied  by  the  Nahuatl  word  =  tla- 
caxinachotl  =:  lineage,  descent.  In  the  presence  of  these  examples, 
and  the  absence  of  precedent  for  the  interpretation  of  "decapi- 
tated ennemJes,"  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  whether  such  heads 
may  not  be  explained  as  merely  representing  the  number  of  legit- 
imate descendants  belonging  to  the  accompanying  jiortraiture  of 
an  individual  who  would  be  thereby  designated  as  a  pilhua:  head 
or  founder  of  a  large  family. 

The  second  feature  of  this  painting  is  the  fact  that  the  person- 
age is  depicted  as  dressed  in  a  human  skin.  This  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note,  inasmuch  a«  it  not  only  coiToborates  the  deciphered  title, 
but  throws  light  on  a  subject  of  wider  interest. 

A  remarkable  example  of  a  parallel  representation  of  an  his- 
torical character  is  recorded  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  Mexican  An- 
tiquities,' where  it  is  stated  that  in  an  unpublished  portion  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  "  Montezuma  as  a  priest  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Mexican  armies  during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecesor  Ahuizotl 


■  Vol.  VI,  GxplniiAiion  of  Uio  Codex  Tellerinno  RemensU  (footaote,  p,  142)  and  of 
the  Cod.  Viiticauus  {p.  179>. 
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is  painted  clad  in  a  human  akin."  This  statement  is  confinned  by 
Torquemada'  who  relates  that  it  was  said  that  "  Montezuma  had 
worn  a  human  skin  at  a  certain  festival  and  performed  a  religious 
dance  in  it,  to  witness  which  rare  spectacle  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  city  and  neighboring  people  came  together."  Torque- 
mada  further  states  that  '*  this  singular  usage  was  probably  not 
invented  by  Montezuma,  but  had  been  practised  by  his  ancestors 
or  by  ncighbourtug  kings." 

The  collation  of  the  following  testimony,  taken  from  various 
sources,  gives  a  clew  to  the  import  of  the  singular  garb  worn  as 
insignia  of  rank  and  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  mysterions 
past  of  a  people  whose  records  have  reached  us  only  in  distorted 
form  either  through  the  bands  of  antagonistic  strangers  or  of  alien- 
ated descendants. 

♦'  They  say  that  Totec  (a  deified  hero  the  companion  of  Quetz- 
alcoatl)  was  accustomed  to  go  about  clothed  in  a  luunan  skin  »  . 
In  the  festivals  wbich  they  celebrated  to  lum,  men  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  those  wliom  they  had  slain  in  war  and  in 
this  manner  danced  and  celebrated  the  festival"  (Kingsborough, 
vol.  VI,  p.  179).  "At  the  feast  Tlacaxipelnializtli,  tliey  paid 
homage  to  an  idol  that  bore  three  names.  The  first  name  was 
Totec  .  .  also  Tota,  which  means  father  (to  =  our,  tatli  =r  father). 
Although  I  was,  at  first,  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Totec  and  was  nonplussed,  I  questioned  and  cross-examined 
and  finally  extorted  the  explanation  that  it  signified,  awful,  ter- 
rible, fear-inspiring  lord"  (Padre  Duran,  op.  cfi.,  vol.  n,  p.  147). 
*'  At  the  solemn  festival  Tlacaxipebtializtli,  the  botlies  of  sacrificed 
victims  were  flayed  and  those  who  wore  the  skins  were  called 
Tototectin  (singular  Totec)"  (Duran,  vol.  i,  p.  179  ;  see  also  p. 
148  and  Sahagun,  lib.  i,  cap.  x\ai).  "Of  the  two  supreme  pontiffs, 
elected  on  account  of  their  perfections  and  merits,  the  first  one 
called  QuetzalcoatI  was  surnamed  or  entitled  Totec "''  (Sahagun, 
appendix  to  book  iii,  chapter  ix).  '*  The  priesthoo<i  dwelt  in  the 
building  called  Calmecac  where  they  conducted  the  education  of 
the  male  youth"  (see  Sahagun,  book  in,  chap.  vin). 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  ancient  Mexico  certain  in- 


>  Monnrqnlii  Initlann,  UU.  vn,  p»p.  XX. 

*I  would  Idoiitify  Uie  title  given:  Totec  tlnmacaxqai  (to  :=our,  teciilitii  =  toni, 
tUmncnzqui,  prtc»t)  spelt  nliio  TooCeo  tlatnacazqul  in  SahACun  {loc.  cU.),  wUh  tbe  tkUe 
Teoteciibtll  given  tn  Tarquoiu»d»  {op,  eit^  roL  U,  p.  17ft).  Sw  al«0  Orozoo  j  Berra, 
op.  eit.,  vol.  I,  p.  231. 
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dividuals  could  become  the  living  representation  of  their  tribal  de- 
ity, wear  its  distinctive  insignia  and  garb,  and  bear  its  name  which 
became,  in  their  case,  a  reverential  title.' 

Therefore,  when  we  encounter  the  presentment  of  an  historical 
personage  painted  as  wearing  tlie  reputed  garb  of  tlie  god  Totec, 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  individual  is  thus  designated  as  having 
borne  the  exalted  title  of  Totec  tlamacazqui,  and  that  he  liad  tilled 
the  ofHce  of  high- priest —  one  that,  by  no  means,  would  have  ex- 
cluded him  from  deserving  military  dignities  as  well.^  For  the 
priesthood  formed  no  distinct  caste  in  the  social  organization  of 
RDcient  Mexico.  Its  members  went  to  war  and  the  priest,  tlatnae- 
azquif  who  secured  three  or  four  prisoners  received  the  military 
title  of  Tequia  and  added  this  to  his  priestly  one.  Salmgun  (book 
II,  ciiap.  xxv)  explains  the  plural  of  the  appellation  thus  actpiired  : 
Tlamacaz-tequi  caque  by  "Priests  who  have  performed  heroic 
feats  in  war."  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  be  able  by  means  of 
Montezuma's  picture  in  the  Cwlex  Vaticanus  safely  to  determine 
that  he  had  earned  by  his  virtues,  merits  and  zeal  in  serving  in 
the  temple  the  special  title  of  Quetzalcoatl  Totec  tlaniacazqui  of 
Huitzilopochtli.  A  strange  glimpse  into  his  earlier  life  is  atfarded 
by  Torquemada's  record  if  we  infer,  as  may  well  have  been  tlie 
case,  that  the  large  festival  at  which  Montezuma  performeil  a  sol> 
emn  religious  dance,  clad  in  the  symbolic  garb  of  the  hero-god 
Totec,  was  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  and  assumption  of  the 
exalted  title  and  rank  bestowed  upon  him  by  election.  As  "gen- 
eralissimo," Montezuma's  title  would  naturally  have  been  Tlacoch- 
calcatl,  or  Tlacochtecuhtli ;  and  indeed  wc  tlud  this  title  recorded 


>  "AU  uobleman  did  repretent  Idolks  and  carried  the  nnme  or  one."  AeoeU,  Nut- 
■mil  nnd  Mor&ll  HiBd-vrle  of  Uie  East  uinl  West  Imlies,  CrnntiluCiMl  by  £.  G.  London* 
1004,  llb.fi,  p.  340.  In  conuectiun  willi  tlio  Mrcnring^  of  the  cUstiiietive  garb  of  a  deity  by 
priests,  ee«  S»hnjnin,  op.  cit.,  book  \\,  t^hup.  xxi.  Fray  Motoliiiia  (Coleccion  de  docu- 
mentOH,  Icasbdlceta,  Mexico  tnma  i,  trat.  i.cli.  v);  Dm'an,<>p.  ctj!..  vol.  I,  p.  283;  vol. 
II,  pp.  91,03,  106).  t  give  fin'ttier<|MOtjUionB  and  rcfcrcnred  relnting  to  UiiM  mibject  in 
•'  nie  TernicotUi  UeadH  of  TeotiliimcHn,"  Am.  .loiirn-  of  Arohteology,  Daltimoro,  1888. 

'Compare  with  (tie  foliowing  "  Montciuraa  wiia  elected  to  iho  regal  digiillj  In 
IMS  .  .  .  for  his  superior  qituilflcalliino  boUi  tinn  soldier  nod  priest,  a  comblntilion  of 
ofHoea  Bometlmea  fouud  in  the  Mexican  onudldatee  .  .  .  lo  eiirly  yonlti  he  hail  Ulion 
■a  aetive  part  lnthewar»of  tbe  empire.  tiioiit;h  of  Inle  he  bad  devoted  hlrniteir  more 
exolusivcly  to  the  aervicea  of  llie  tcmjile,  and  he  wns  ee.ntitulous  In  hla  attentions  to  nil 
the  burdcnuome  ceremoniiil  of  I  lie  Aitec  worship"  (riescoU,  Conquest  of  Iklcxico, 
London,  Iflfl.'J,  vol.  I,  p.  £'{«!).  It  may  beef  interest  lo  note  here  tliiit  the  correct  form  of 
the  name  ia  Motoculizotua.  It  ia  given  Uui»  by  Torquemndu  and  Sahagun,  and  tbelr 
valuable  nuthurity  is  conHrmGd  by  the  hieroglyph  expreaaing  the  phonetic  parts  of  the 
name  and  by  ita  meaning. 
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as  borne  by  hira  at  the  time  of  Iiia  election  as  successor  to  Ahui- 
gatl,  in  the  chronicle  o(  Tezozomoc  (p,  571).  The  same  wiiter 
aSbrds  good  grounds  for  believing  timt  AhuizotI,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  filled  the  post  of  Tolectlumaoazqui  (see  p.  5G8). 

We  have  indicated  already  the  evidences  showing  that  the  same 
two  titles  were  carried  by  the  Mexican  priest-warrior  of  the  Bili- 
iBck  Collection. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  titles  a  few  words  raiay  be  added. 
The  Totec-tlamacazqui,  or  supreme  pontiff  as  the  Spanish  writers 
termed  him,  must  naturally  have  held  certain  prerogative  and  ex- 
ercised some  power  in  the  Calmecac,  the  biiiUling  where  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  Mexico  dwelt  and  imparted  their  knowledge  to  the 
youth  and  gave  them  religious  and  ruilitsiry  training.  His  dignity 
as  the  lord  or  master  of  the  Cithneciic  could  have  been  exfiressed 
by  no  other  word  than  thatof  Calinecaluia,  and  iIuih  the  deciphered 
word,  preserved  as  a  surname  by  Don  Antonio  of  Thixcalla,  proves 
to  be  a  specific  designation.'  As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Tez- 
opatztn  (see  p.  IS),  it  was  placed,  as  such  titles  usually  were,  im- 
mediately after  the  name. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  our  attempted  explanation  and 
decipherment  of  the  Biliraek  i)ainting,  we  have  gained  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  images,  depicted  behind  the  personage  represented 
in  it,  yield  phonetic  elements  admitting  of  plausible  decipherment, 
and  therefore  annul  the  evidence  derived  from  the  mere  position  of 
the  fan-shaped  object,  the  basis  of  Herr  von  Hochstetter's  assump- 
tion that  it  was  a  standard.  Let  us  now  examiue  the  fui'thcr 
grounds  on  which  he  founded  bis  fitmi  opinion. 

Although  Herr  voii  Hocbstetter  (p.  15,  op.  cit.)  expresses  his 
belief  in  being  able  to  prove  that  the  feather  piece  was  not  used 
as  a  fan  but  was  carried  as  a  standard,  lie  names  it  elsewhere  (p. 
16)  a  **  Facher  Standarte "  (fan-standard)  and  subsequently  goes 
BO  far  as  to  think  it  probalily  identical  with  a '*  fan  "  mentioned 
among  the  presents  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  He  tells  us  that  his 
friend  and  colleague*  Professor  Dr.  BiJdluger,  had  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  portion  of  Prescott's  History  of  Mexico  (Loudon),  1860, 
containing  the  inventory  of  the  first   presents  seut  by  the  Con- 


*  See  th«  preceding  exnitiplea,  of  tlje  nae  of  the  fiufflK  hua  (p.  7  nml  note  1,  p.  91.  In- 
▼nriibly  a8<>ocint«>l  vrlUi  iho  power  of  poa«c»elnii  It  inoAiu,  Acconling  to  t)i«  uoud  atl«c 
wlilcli  it  was  plAooil,  lard  or  DtAslcr  oC,  posaeHAor  of,  keeper  of,  also  lubnbltjuit  of,  ua 
for  iDstADcc :  aUrpttl  =  rlUago,  altepdMa  =  vlUngcr. 
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queror  to  hia  Emperor,  among  which  figured  a  fan  "of  variegated 
feather-work,  with  thirty-seven  rods  plated  with  gold"  and  "five 
fans  of  variegated  feather-work,  four  of  which  have  ten  and  the 
other  thirteen  ro<^ls  embossed  with  gold."  After  quoting  tliese  en- 
tries in  English  text  Herr  von  Hoehstetter  proceeds:  "These  fans 
are  described  in  a  few  characteristic  words  ao  entirely  applicable 
to  our  feather-piece  that  indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  des- 
cribe it  better  in  brief  than  as  'a  fan  plated  with  gold.'  " 

It  will  be  noticed  by  English  scholars  that  this  abbreviated  quo- 
tation causes  the  words  "plated  with  gold"  erroneously  to  qualify 
the  fan  instead  of  the  rods^  the  meaning  really  conve3-ed  in  the 
original  text.  Upon  this  Ilcrr  von  Hochstetter  reasons  that  the 
word  "rods"  in  this  case  scarcely  could  have  borne  its  literal  mean- 
ing  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  translate  it  as  "Strahlen"  =  rays. 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  details  on  this  point  to  the  en- 
suing sentences  of  the  Professor's  memoir.  It  will  suffice  to  state 
here  that  on  observing  that  exactly  thirty-seven  gold  crescents 
formed  the  narrow  ornamental  border  of  the  featlier  piece  and  that 
this  iiuiiil>or  agreed  with  that  of  the  "rods"  of  the  fan  above  de- 
scribed, Herr  von  Hochstetter  chose  to  consider  this  coincidence 
was  not  merely  accidental  but  that  it  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
fan-shaped  standard  is  the  piece  of  feather-work  described  ainong 
the  presents  sent  by  the  Conqueror  to  Charles  V,  as  a  "Fiicher  aus 
verschiedefarblgcn  Federschnuickwerk  mlt  37  Strahlen  und  rait 
Goldpliittclien  besetzt"  {op.  cit.,  p.  19).  This  is  no  doubt  an  un- 
intentionally distorted  translation  of  the  English  text  upon  which 
I  need  not  dwell. 

In  order  to  remove  all  possibility  of  raiswnderstanding  as  to  the 
trne  significance  of  the  word  "rods"  let  lis  go  back  to  the  original 
Spanish  text  of  llie  "Mcmoria  de  la  joyas,  etc.,  remitadas  al  emper- 
ador  Carlos  V,  por  Uon  Fernando  Cortis,  etc.,  en  1519,"  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Coleccion  de  doeurnentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de 
Espaiia,  Navarrete,  MaiiritJ,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  461 ;  and  also  appended 
to  the  Spanish  translation  of  Clavijiero's  Ilisloria  Antigua  de  Mex- 
ico, ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1844,  p.  309.  The  above  publications  of 
this  important  document  are  the  most  valuable  ones  we  possess  as 
they  reproduce  in  full  the  copy  of  the  original  Memoria  as  care- 
fully collated,  in  1754,  by  Don  Juan  Hatista  Miiiioz  with  the  au- 
thentic copy  preserved  in  the  "Casa  de  la  Contrataciou"  at  Sevilla, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Manual  del  Tesorero." 

The  eutriea  in  question  occur  as  follows.    The  variations  found 
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by  Munoz  to  exist  in  the  Sevilla  copy  are  given  in  paienlbesia. 
Un  tnoscador  de  plumajes  de  colores  con  iretnta  y  siete  verguitas 
(verjitas)  cubiertas  de  oro  "Cinco  (cuatro)  moscailores  de  plu- 
maje  de  colores  y  los  cuatro  de  ellos  (que  los  tres  doi  los)  tieneo  a 
diez  (y  tienen  a  tres)  cauoncilos  cubiertos  de  oro  y  el  uno  tiene 
trece  (y  el  uno  tiene  a  trece)."  The  literal  translation  of  this 
passage  is:  "a  fan  of  variegated  feathers  with  37  small  sticks  cov- 
ered with  gold."^  "Five  fans  of  variegated  |>lumage  four  of  them 
have  ten  small  quills  covered  with  gold  and  one  has  thirteen 
(quill8)."a 

Now  let  us  learn  from  a  compai-ative  study  of  the  native  pictures 
of  typical  Aztec  fans  as  carried  bj'  ambassadors,  repioducod  ou  PI. 
11,  figs.  13a  and  6,  what  opportunities  their  usual  form  fiffordcd  for 
the  application  of  gold  decoration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  terwi* 
nation  of  the  ornamental  handle  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
radial  feathers,  or  for  ornamental  slicks  or  rods,  laid  on  a  surface 
of  fealherwork,  for  the  purpose  of  stifleiiiug  this.  I  can  only  con- 
sider that  the  fans  recorded  in  tlie  second  entry  before  cited  must 
have  been  made,  as  many  modern  fans  are  and  as  that  represented 
in  Og.  136  seems  to  be,  of  stout  wing  feathers,  the  "quills"  of  some 
of  which  were  covered  with  gold."  The  fan  described  in  the  first 
entry  with  its  "37  sticks  covered  with  gold"  resembled  more  prob- 
ably the  more  elaborately  rihi)ed  variety  shown  in  fig.  13a;  and  it 
undoubtedly  agrees  witli  the  description  given  by  Sahaguii  of  some 
fans  "which  had  bands  of  goUl  accompanying  the  featiiers"  and 
were  used  Viy  the  lords  in  their  solemn  dances. 

In  ancient  Mexico  the  fan  was  a  mark  of  rank  and  dignity. 
The  chiefs  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  them  iu  their 
hands  during  eeremouiat  dances.  Envoys  to  neighboring  tribes 
bore  them  as  an  oUieial  badge  and  we  find  records  of  precious  tans 
being  exchanged  as  gifts  between  head-chiefs.  Thus  Tezozomoc 
relates  (op.  cit.^  p.  411)  that  NezahuaJeoyolI,  the  "lord  of  men" 


>A  valuable  old  note,  taken  nlao  Orvm  Nat'arrelc'it  eoleccion  Ac  di>ciituetoB  Ini^liloB, 
eontnliik  tltc  following  esplaiisiUouR  of  itiu  iiliiioet  obsolete  Spniiteli  terms  employed  in 
the  "Meraoria"  to  wbitili  it  ie  »p|iBiidc<l  (hi  ed.  AiorA.  toe.  cit.);  ptogquettdorft  =  n  sort  of 

n>n  made  or  fenlliere,  like  those  used  In  the  preoent  day  by  Indies Tlii^  nncicnt 

Mexicans  employed  Uic  choicest  fcdlher*  in  niniiurai'turing  them  and  decorated  their 
handles  with  precious  stoiio*.  Vcrjila*  —  "vuiillus"  made  or  metal  or  sunte  other  ma- 
terial, etc. 

Accordinir  to  Spanisb  dictionaries:  varUlai  are  the  ribs  or  sticks  of  a  fan. 

The  mndorn  roriu  of  verjtUi  eeenis  to  be  vergncta  ^  sinntl  twig  or  stick.     See  also 
i'er^<//<i=;guld  nr  Kilrer  wire. 

a  Caiiou = quill,  cylindrical  pipe  or  tube.    (See  Spouisti  dictionaries.) 
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of  Texcuco  presented  his  Mexican  compeer,  AxayacatI,  witli  "a 
large  fan  of  precious  featberwork  with  a  sun  in  its  centre  made  of 
fine  gold,  around  which  many  valuable  emeralds  and  rubies  were 
monnled,  and  (on  p.  413)  that  the  messengers,  sent  by  AxayacatI 
to  invite  a  certain  chief  to  partake  in  the  great  festival  he  was 
about  to  give,  took  with  tliem,  among  other  gifts,  a  broad,  large  and 
precious  fan  decorated  with  gold,  precious  stones  and  transparent 
amber.  '*Fans  made  of  tlie  finest  feathers  with  the  moons  in  their 
centre,  made  of  gold"  are,  moreover,  enumerated  as  part  of  the 
tribute  p^id  by  the  province  of  Cuetlaxtlan. 

These  descriptions  are  best  understeod  b}'  reference  to  PI.  ii, 
fig.  136,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  circular  plate,  painted  yellow,,  is 
represented,  and  the  fact  that  this  detail  is  present  in  a  fan  of  or- 
dinaiy  size  justifies  the  inference  tliat  the  presents  described  above 
even  if  of  larger  dimensions  were  made  after  the  same  conventional 
model  and  were  intended  also  to  l)e  carried  in  the  hand.'' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  elaborate  descriptions  of 
festivals  minutely  described  in  native  chronicles  any  record  of  the 
use  of  gala-fans  carrieil  on  a  stall'  by  attendants  on  state  occa- 
sions, as  was  surmised  by  Herr  v.  Ilochstetter  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  feather-piece.  A  single  instance  of  the  bearing  of 
funs  by  menials  is  given  by  Bernal  Diaz"-^  who  states  that  each  of 
the  five  messengers  sent  by  Montezuma  to  reprove  the  inhabitants  of 
Quiaviatlan  for  affording  hospitality  to  the  Spaniards  '*  held  a  rose 
in  his  hand  which  he  occtisioually  put  to  his  nostrils  and  that  Indian 
servants  followed  with  fans."  Considering,  however,  that  both 
Torquemada  {op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  400)  and  Acosta  (op.  a't.^  p.  77) 
state  of  these  same  messengers  that  "  they  carried  in  one  hand  a 
short,  thick  staft'  and  in  the  other  large  fans  made  of  feathers  that 
were  the  prerogatives  of  chielliiins  alone,"  and  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  an  insignia  of  rank  and  article  of  Uixury  should 
be  relegated  to  menials;  the  testimony  of  Bernal  Diaz,  although 
that  of  an  eyewitness,  may  well  be  dismissed,  especially  as  his 
work  was  ouly  written  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.     The  representations  figured  on  PL  n,  IS  a,  6,  re- 


*The  two  Xfthnall  namei  for  ftine  clcnrly  convey  the  ii§c  to  wbloh  thoy  were  put 
EoacouaztU  iaaRyutheaiA  of  wind  =iccvilf,  and  CCT<a//J  =  eliQde.  Ecatxacuilhuastii  is 
the  verbal  notiu  Troni  ecntzncuUia  =  to  screen  oue'e  solf.  With  hd  invereion  of  ilH  flrst 
ByUable  «nil  n  ti-ana|io»Jti(>n  of  il«  vowcU,  Uig  wont  ceualli,  shade,  la  i-ecordcO  ludilTer* 
eutly,  RH  eeualtoti,  tcauhgott  nud  tcauiUott. 

*  Ilistoire  viridique  do  In  Couqufiio  do  la  nouveUe  Espagne  trad.  Jourdanet,  Poria, 
1877,  p.  109. 
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veal  tlie  size  of  the  fans  used  liy  such  olHcial  messengers,  and  tbe8« 
examples  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  plain,  literal  meaning  of 
the  worda  in  the  Spanish  "  Memoria"  can  be  accepted  without  hes- 
itation. 

The  size  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece  alone  renders  it  qtiite  un- 
suitable for  a  fan.  On  Professor  von  llaclistettcr's  own  authority 
there  are  absolutely  no  evidences  of  thirty-seven  gilded  rods  ever 
having  formed  part  of  its  decoration,  and  his  Anal  inference  and 
conclusion  as  to  its  probable  identity  with  the  fan  recortled  among 
the  Conqueror's  gifts  must  be  dismissed  as  non-supported  and 
therefore  inadmissible. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  examination  of  the  historical  feather- 
piece^  we  shall  allow  its  structural  details  to  detenuiiie  Qnally  its 
true  purpose, 

As  it  now  hangs,  in  a  handsome  frame  spread  out  against  a 
background  of  black  velvet,  it  [uesents  a  gorgeous  appearance. 
The  long,  loose  fringe  of  quetzal  feathers  (now  hanging  down- 
wards) alone  exhibits  sliglit  evidences  of  age  and  decay.  Else- 
where, .all  such  appearances  have  heencarefnUy  eliminated  ;  for  the 
restoration  made  under  llerr  v.  Ilocbstelter's  direutiion  was  a  com- 
plete one  and,  if  viewed  as  a  labor  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
skill  and  patience,  is  found  to  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Several 
hundred  missing  gold  ornaments  were  replaced  b^-  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  copper  gilt.  Owing  to  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  birdskinsof  the  particular  Central  American 
species,  whence  Herr  v.  Hochstetter  believed  the  feathers  forming 
the  turquoise  blue  band  had  been  originally  derived,  twent^'-fuur 
skins  of  the  East  Indian  kingfislier  {Halctjon,  fusca  Gray),  closely 
similar  in  color,  were  used  in  restoring  its  pristine  freshness. 

Ethnologists  will  probably  never  cease  to  regret  that  once  its 
future  conservation  was  ensured,  the  venerable  relic  was  not  left 
untouched  ;  and  they  cannot  but  consider  its  restoration  an  irrepa- 
rable error,  for  it  almost  entirely  deprives  those  interested  in  study- 
ing the  methods  of  ancient,  native  handiwork  of  personal  inspec- 
tion and  observation.^   On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  ap^jreciate 


*  Not«rith«taadlng  the  excoptional  racllities  for  studying  the  Mexican  antiquities 
prcBcrvc-il  lit  the  Ethnogniiihlc  Museum  uf  Vienna  afTorded  by  the  courtesy  of  its 
Castofi,  UerrFrauc  Heger,  and  his  iiert'ect  williDgtieaa  to  obllffe,  a  close  inai>ectloaor 
the  object eo  clabarnu-ly  niouiit«il  bctiliKl  ghif'«  In  a  maaslve  frame  wns  not  graolod  mo. 
I  am  Dnder  an  obligation  to  llcrr  Heger,  that  I  beg  lierewitli  to  aclinuw ledge,  for  kindly 
•niiplyiug  lue  with  un  exact  tracing  of  the  outlineii  of  thd  rcather-i»k<ce  m.tde  ovei-  the 
gln«»  nnd  from  which  my  measui-ementa,  (lifTiTing  ^ligiuly  from  thnso  given  by  Here 
T.  UochBtvtlcr,  wur«  labcQ.    The  tracing  revealed  that  the  proporlioaa  of  tbe  foanda- 
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«  restorntion  which  enables  one  actually  to  confront  the  reality  of 
the  barbaric  splendor  which  so  impressed  the  Spaniards. 

Fortunately,  however,  Herr  von  Hochstetter  published  a  minute 
description  of  the  feather-piece  before  its  restoration,  and  it  is  up- 
on this  that  we  now  rely  for  knowle<lge  of  many  details  at  present 
inaccessible  to  view  being  either  concealed  or  obliterated  by  the 
restoration. 

The  fan-shaped  base  of  the  feather-piece  is  composed  of  harmo- 
nionsly  disposed  concentric  bands  of  delicate  feather-work  studded 
with  thin  beaten  gold  plates  of  different  shapes  (see  PL  i,  c,  d,  /,  g) 
provided  with  small  symmetrical  perfojutions  I»y  means  of  which 
they  were  stitched  in  place.  The  crescent-shaped  gold  ornaments 
and  the  smaller  tile-shaped  ones  exhibit,  moreover,  small  projec- 
tions, evidently'  meant  to  be  concealed,  on  which  these  holes  were 
pierced, — a  trilling  detail,  but  one  that  confirms  the  accounts  given 
by  the  early  Spaniards  of  the  truly  admirable  nicety  of  Mexican 
industrial  art,  in  all  its  branches. 

Next  to  the  magnificent  loose  fringe,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed of  about  five  hundred  of  the  long  tail  feathers,  of  which  each 
male  quetzal  bird  possesses  but  two,  the  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful feature  of  the  specimen  is  the  broad  turquoise  blue  baud. 
On  this  a  design  is  uniformly  executed  with  the  diminutive  tile- 
shaped  gold  pieces  of  which  Herr  von  Hochstetter  counted  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  after  having  replaced  about  five  hundred 
missing  ones.  Overlapping  each  other,  like  fish  scales,  these  are 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  flexible,  rectilinear  pattern  architectonic 
in  outline  and  somewhat  resembJtng  a  series  of  small  towers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  verification  Herr  Gustos  Heger  was  kind  enough  to 
communicate  to  me,  there  are  fifteen  of  these  tower-like  projections 
on  the  concentric  band  of  blue,  five  more  are  repeated  on  the  su- 
perimposed piece.  T!)e  fine  delicately  hued  feathers  of  which  this 
turquoise  band  was  originally  composed  had  been  apparently  fast- 
ened in  a  most  dexterous  manner  to  a  background  of  agave  paper 
bnt  had  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Only  two  and 
a  half  of  tlie  original  cre8cent-6hai)ed  pieces  of  gold  that  form  the 


tion  for  the  featlier  bands  had  not  been  quite  accurately  reprodnoed  in  Herr  t.  Hoeh- 
•tettci-*e  work.  Indued,  u  close  uomitBrlBuii  of  the  frnDt  and  back  vicva  he  pubiialied, 
show*  qtitte  a  diflTurcnco  between  boUi  in  the  depth  of  the  cnrved  opeuing  nt  ila  b««e. 
Our  artist,  in  whose  hnmls  tlie  niodul  was  placed,  lias  endeavored  In  PI.  I  to  reproduce 
ila  proportions  while  adhering  in  detail,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  correcliotu,  to 
wbicb  we  shall  refer  later,  to  Uerr  Toa  Uocbstelter't  illustrations. 
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border  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  this  band  were  still  in  place.  Tlie 
bare  spots  left  here  and  elsewhere  showed,  more  or  less  clearly, 
the  former  places  of  atLacluuent  of  the  vanished  original  gold  or- 
naments and  guided  their  conscientious  restoration. 

The  narrow  scarlet  band  edging  the  bine  needed  no  restoration 
and  Herr  von  Hochstetter  draws  attention  to  a  nicety  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  used  in  it,  which  are  so  disposed  that 
their  inner  side  curls  outwards  forming  a  projecting  niflled  border 
of  efl'ective  appearance.  Above  this  is  an  entirely  new  fringe 
made  of  the  small  wing  feathers  of  the  quetzal.  The  original  band 
was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  The  reddish  brown  one  fol- 
lowing consists,  according  to  Herr  von  Hochstetter,  of  the  easily 
recognized  tail  feathers  of  the  long-tailed  cuckoo  {Diaya  cayanei 
Linn.)  which  is  met  with  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South 
America  including  Brazil.  These  were  so  placed  that  their  white 
tips  formed  the  outer  sharply  defined  broad  line  studded  with  a 
number  of  small  gold  discs.  Of  the  original  ones  but  forty -one  re- 
mained and  these  '•  were  left  in  place  "  and  are  distinguishable  in 
our  illustration  by  being  shaded,  while  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  imitations  are  unshaded.  Herr  von  Hochstetter  records  onl}*^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  latter  and  in  his  illustration 
the  number  of  gold  discs  forming  the  outer  row  on  the  concentric 
white  border  and  on  the  middle  piece  is  sixty-eiglit. 

Herr  Franz  Ileger,  who  was  kind  enough  to  indicate  the  [ilaces 
occupied  by  the  genuine  discs,  also  informed  me  tliat  he  had  as- 
certained the  presence  of  six  more  imitations  than  had  been  enum- 
erated by  Herr  von  Hochstetter.  Four  of  these,  terminating  the 
concentric  bands,  were  partly  concealed  under  the  middle  piece. 
The  two  that  are  visible  have  been  added  in  our  illustration,  one  at 
the  inner  end  of  each  of  the  two  upper  right  hand  rows. 

We  will  now  examine  the  back  of  the  object  expecting  it  to 
ftirnish  testimony  of  importance.  It  resembles  somewhat  an  o[)en, 
motlern  fan  and  is  composed  of  a  firm,  net-like  fabric,  woven  with 
much  accuracy  and  neatness,  of  finely  twisted  threads  (probably 
of  agave  fibre)  and  stiffened  by  twenty-eight  thin  sticks  covered 
with  fibre  and  woven  into  the  net  at  regular  intervals.  The  quills 
of  all  the  feathers  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  turquoise 
band)  were  so  delicatelj'  and  skilfully'  knotted  to  this  net  that  the 
front,  with  its  series  of  sharply  deQued  symmetrical,  concentric 
bands  formed  a  closely  covered,  flexible  texture  of  feather-work. 
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Tlie  quills  of  the  long  quetzal  feathers  forming  tlie  brofid,  loose 
fringe,  were  also  fastened  to  the  net  and  were  llrmly  cjuight  in  its 
meshes  in  no  less  than  three  places.  Corresponding  exactly  on 
both  sides,  the  radial  width  of  the  network  and  its  concentric 
bands  in  front  is  28.5cm.  The  central  elevated  portion  Tneasnres 
45cm.,  being  adapted  to  the  support  of  the  superimposed  middle 
piece  which  is  32cra.  high  from  its  base  of  attachment  in  front 
and  20-30cm.  wide.  The  semicircular  opening  t\l  the  base,  of 
special  importance,  is  15cm,  deep,  and  measures  26cm.  across. 

The  total  width  of  the  feather-piece  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  fringe  of  quetzal  feathers  52cm.  wide.  This  was  held  to- 
gether by  a  series  of  loops  of  tliread  nltimately  fastened  to  the 
projecting  sticks  visible  above  the  central  elevation.  This  centre, 
apon  which  additional  strain  was  naturally  thrown,  was  thought- 
fully supplied  with  power  to  resist  it.  It  was  strengthened  by  a 
stiff  lining  of  hide  (presumably  deer  skin)  and  w.os  also  provided 
with  an  external  set  of  dexterously  disposed  sticks  in  addition  to 
its  radial  stiffen ings. 

Two  thin  sticks,  fastened  diagonally  across  the  radial  ones,  ren- 
der it  evident  thai;  for  some  special  reason,  as  will  appear  later,  a 
slight  stiftemng  had  been  required  at  each  side,  wliereas  the  central 
portion  of  the  object  was  left  flcvible  to  be  freely^  curved  and  adapted 
to  varying  size  or  shape.  A  loose  piece  of  net,  woven  of  thinner 
threads,  now  ^'completely  torn,"  was  8ti'etche<i  over  the  whole  back 
of  the  feather-piece.  We  are  not  told  how  this  was  fastened  to 
the  framework,  or  whether  any  remaining  traces  indicated  that  it 
had  ever  covered  and  concealed  the  central  elevation  and  its  super- 
imposed sticks,  a  detail  that  would  have  furnished  important  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  the  object  was  intended  to  be  viewed  on  both 
aides.  Ilerr  von  Hochstetter  found  remnants  of  feathers  on  this 
and  observed  that  between  the  two  nets  tiiere  was  a  bag -like  open- 
ing exactly  large  enough  to  admit  a  head.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  tliis  '*  hood-like  aperture"  that  had  caused  the  feather-piece  to 
be  originally  (and  erroneously)  named  a  head-<lrcs8.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  had  served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  upper  end  of  a  flagstaff. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  the  extreme  lightness  of  construc- 
tion and  studied  flexibility  of  the  object,  evident  in  the  net  foun- 
dation for  the  feuther-work,  in  the  large,  rectilinear  juaLtern,  so 
laboriously  executed  with  diminutive  scales  and  in  the  thin,  radial 
sticks.      Contrast  these  properties,  so  appropriate  in   a   feather 
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beftd-dress,  with  the  total  absence  of  traces,  cither  of  concentric 
supports  or  of  a  solid  centre  of  stability,  both  imperatively  neces- 
sary if  tiie  fentlier-piece  was  to  be  carried  pcrraaiientl}'  on  a  stalT, 
or  to  be  spread  as  a  fan-siiapeii  standard.  The  insufficiency  of  a 
piece  of  delicate  network,  to  hold  the  eipper  end  of  the  stout  [>ole 
requisite,  ts  quite  apparent,  even  snp[)osing  the  semicircular  open- 
ing at  the  base  uf  the  reuther-iiiece  \md  been  additionally  faced 
with  two  plates  of  gold  as  was  surmised  by  Herr  von  Hochstetter. 

My  personal  observation  an<l  inference,  thongh  lacking  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  closest  inspection,  but  corroborated  by  Herr  von  lloch- 
8tetter*8  illustration  and  the  total  absence  of  contrary  evidence  in 
bis  work,  otherwise  so  futl  of  minutire,  seem  to  verifj*  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  upper  more  lustrous  sides  of  all  tlie  four  hun- 
dred and  tift3'-nine  jemaining  quetzal  feathers  forming  the  fringe 
are  turned  in  one  direction,  towards  the  front.  If  intended  to 
be  viewed  on  both  sides  so  thoughtfully  devised  an  object  would 
be  expected  to  exhibit  an  equal  number  of  the  upper  sides  of  the 
feathers  facing  each  side  with  traces  of  special  care  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  supporting  sticks  among  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  presence 
of  such  an  arrangement  wouM  have  furnished  the  strongest  possi- 
ble proof  in  favor  of  tierr  von  Ilochstettor's  supposition,  ils  ab- 
sence must  be  regarded  as  a  weighty  disproof  of  it. 

Although  Herr  von  Hochstetter  states  that  his  attempts  at  trying 
on  the  feather-piece  as  a  head-<Jress  had  proved  unsuccessful,  it 
must  be  observe*!  that,  according  to  his  own  authority,  the  radial 
sticks  were  badly  broken  at  the  time,  and  as  the  network  lacked 
the  stiffness  required  in  order  to  make  tlie  object  stand  erect  the 
experiment  from  the  outset  had  no  chance  of  success. 

Having  made  a  stilT  cardboaitl  model  of  the  size  of  the  feather 
piece  and  fitted  it  to  the  head  in  the  fashion  exiiibited  by  lig.  I 
of  Fl.  II,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  it  assumed  at  once  the  exact 
appearance  and  contour  of  the  ancient  Mexican  heatl-dresses  ren- 
dered familiar  to  us  by  numerous  representations.  The  central 
portion  of  the  curve  fitted  closely  around  the  forehead  causing  the 
perpendicular  front  of  the  hca<l-dross  to  retain  the  width  of  the  face 
only.  The  broad  sides  stretched  fiatl}'  towards  the  back  where 
their  inner  sides  met.  It  was  interesting  to  ascertain  that,  after  a 
few  jerky  motions  made  b}-  the  wearer  of  the  cardboard  model,  it 
became  dented  at  the  sides  in  the  precise  location  held  by  the  diag- 
onal sticks  in  the  original  and  that  precisely  such  supports,  dim- 
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tlarly  placed,  obviated  this  tendency  f^nd  nffordcd  in  addition  a 
most  convenient  basis  of  attacliment  lor  means  of  fastening.  It 
was  found  that  a  pair  of  tapes,  attached  to  these  diagonal  sticks 
and  tied  across  the  back  of  the  head,  were  sufficient  to  hold  the 
model  in  place. 

As  the  reason  for  each  structural  detail  of  the  Vienna  master- 
piece becomes  apparent,  we  realize  the  immense  amount  of  experi- 
ence thfit  must  huve  preceded  its  niamifftcture,  and  marvel  iiL  the 
foresight  and  care  with  which  this  is  executed. 

In  connection  with  the  above  experiment  we  observe  that  each  of 
the  two  ndUtary  head-diesses  frouv  the  Mcndoza  collection  (see  PI. 
Ill,  ligs.  11  ami  13)  is  provided  with  a  long  ptur  of  long  pendants 
terminated  with  a  series  of  cross-sticks,  evidently  intended  to  be 
tied  to  the  back  (as  in  PI.  ii,  fig.  1)  for  the  atlditional  security  in 
warfare  for  a  precious  insignia  of  rank. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  single  front-view  in  tlie  Mendoza  collec- 
tion of  a  large  diadem  made  of  gold  of  the  thickness  of  parchment, 
(sec  PI.  I,  fig.  2).  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  its  analogous  deeply 
curved  opening,  meant  to  encircle  the  face,  and  the  central  eleva- 
tion the  proportions  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  Vienna 
feather-piece.  Tezozomoc  {op. c>7.,  pp.  494,  .'j-II  and  5C9)  mentions 
that  such  frontlets  made  of  gold  pai»cr  and  called  teocuitla  (gold) 
yxcua  (forehead)  amatl  (paper)  were  used  exclusively  by  the  su- 
preme lords.  Evidently  these  frontlets,  described  as  being  studded 
with  precious  stones,  are  ideuticul  with  the  well-known  "copilli"  or 
crown  in  the  shape  of  a  half  mitre  and  invariably  tied  at  the  back 
with  a  red  knot,  so  constantly  used  in  Aztec  picture-writings  as  an 
insignia  of  supreme  raidi,  or  for  its  ideographic  value  =  tecuhtli  := 
lord  (see,  for  instance,  PI.  i,  llg.  11). 

In  figs.  1,  5,  6,  and  10,  I'l.  m,  we  have  ordinary  representations 
of  military  head-gears  as  given  in  the  native  lists  of  tributes.  In 
each  case  one-!»alf  only  is  depicted — duplicate  it  aud  the  shape  of 
the  Vienna  feathor-picce  is  reproduced  and  a  similar  arrangtiment 
of  concentric  colored  bauds,  surmounted  by  a  fringe  of  long,  nar- 
row green  feathers,  is  displayeil, 

Now  let  us  consider  the  numerous  examples  of  head-dresses  thus 
obtaine<l,  those  with  central  elevations  figs.  3  and  8,  PI.  iii»  and 
lastly  the  Vienna  feather-piece  itself,  and  collate  them  with  the  ob- 
jects paiji  ted  fortlieir  phonetic  values  behind  tlie  Bilimck  warrior 
and  above  the  figure  of  ApanecatI  in  tlie  Boturini  manuscripts. 

lu  my  opinion  the  inevitable  and  final  conclusions  to  be  derived 
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from  audi  comparisons  \s  the  conviction  tliat  tlie  object  is  in  each 
case  a  featlier  head-dress,  and  that,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
teaches,  such  were  cal]e<l  in  general,  Quetzala|»anecayotl.  In  the 
Bilimek  painting,  I  believe  tl»at  Uie  word  Quetzalapanecatl  is  thus 
conveyed  :  in  the  Boturiui  maiiuscripta  Apauecatl  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  representation  of  such  ahead-tlress  above  a  comple- 
mentary sign,  of  the  significance  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  full  in  a 
brief  appendix  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Herewith, 
I  abandon  further  discussion  of  Ilerr  von  Ilochstetter's  standard 
theory. 

Figures  2,  3,  4,  8  and  12,  PI.  ni,  are  faithful  representations  of 
the  appearance  of  these  feather  ijend-dresses  as  worn  wlien  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  card-board  model  indicated  their  fidelity, 
while  the  Vienna  feather  head-dress  proves  that  these  representa- 
tions do  not  exaggerate,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  authors,^  the 
size  and  height  actually  worn^ 

The  total  height  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece, 
measured  from  the  edge  of  the  curved  openins^  to  the  tiprj  of  the 
quetzal  feathers,  is  I  ra.  05  cm.,  and  this  would  be  by  no  means  an 
Mnprece<lented  height  for  an  aboriginal  head-dress.^  Yet  it  mnst 
be  distinctly  home  in  mind  that  although  the  central  projecting  sup- 
port caused  these  feathers  to  stand  erect  for  a  certain  distance 
above  the  artificial  base  of  attacliment,  their  delicate  light  and  flex- 
ible nature  would  cause  them  generally  to  assume  the  downward 
curve  that  tliey  naturally  possess,  as  anyone  can  certify  who  has 
seen  the  beautiful  bird  from  which  they  are  derived.^  It  may  well 
be  inferred  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  gorgeous  head-dress 


»  See,  for  instance,  Atl.  F  Ilandeller  "On  tlie  Art  of  War,"  RoporU  of  Pcnboily  M«- 
•enm,  vol.  ii,  "The  head- Jreas  or  divim  la  represt-ntetl  on  nearly  every  Mosican  paiiiu 
Ingoi- iik-turB  leaf.        .        .        .        Its  »Ue  l*  g«*neniUj- e!(:igg(?r«teU,"  j».  Ill  Cimtc  61). 

*  I  nm  iuilebied  Co  ITeiT  Prof.  AO.  Basiian  for  klii>Uv  Inrorniiiig  we  tlint  nmong  the 
l)iglic:<t  lieml-tlresaes  recorded  are  tlioso  of  CeiiirttI  Afrli-tt  wlicro  LivlngatoHO  speaks 
of  them  (amonjf  the  Q.t!«)nilnt)oe)  ns  atlninliig  a  rant  In  height.  The  following  >|tiota- 
tion  from  "VVooil'^  N'mnral  History  of  Man"  reptait  ihla  atjttonicnt,  "The  hair  on  the 
top  of  the  head  la  drawn  and  plastered  together  in  n  L'irela  oome  six  or  eovon  inchefl  in 
diameter.  By  dint  of  careail  trnlolng.  and  plenty  of  gro.ise  and  other  .ipplianc«»,  Et 
Is  at  laat  roniied  into  a  cone  Nonie  eight  or  ten  inches  in  holglit  and  slightly  leiining  for- 
ward. In  6onio  ca»c«  thocono  is  of  wonderful  height,  the  iie:id  man  ol'aUatokuviUagA 
wearing  one  wfilrh  was  trnliieil  Into  a  long  «pikc  wliich  prcijm-ted  n  full  yurd  from  hia 
biMid.  and  which  mnRt  harecauBeil  hlni  eousidfjriiblo  Inconvenienro.  In  this  case  other 
maierlnla  were  eTideiitiy  mixed  with  the  Imlr,  and  it  It  »aid  thnl  ihe  long  h:iir  of  vari- 
ous animals  U  onen  added,  so  as  to  mingle  with  Iho  raalgrowth,  andaJd  in  rehiring  the 
«dlfle«." 

•The  extreme  flexllillity  of  these  feathers  was  noted  by  Padre  Sahagnn  who  says: 
"they  are  in  width  like  the  leaves  of  the  reed  mace  and  bend  as  soon  an  tunched  by 
norlag  air"  (booli  xi,  ctiap,  113. 
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when  its  wearer  wjis  in  motion  rcsonibled  that  seen  in  fig.  4,  and 
thai  the  l)riHiant  sweeping  fringe  full  over  bis  back  reaching  to  his 
waist  as  in  fig.  3,  one  of  several  similar  representations  from  Padre 
Duran*5  Atlas. 

Reverting  to  the  missing  "beak  of  gold "  recordeti  in  the  In- 
ventory of  1596  as  having  occupied  a  place  "  on  the  forehead,"  I 
refer  to  figs.  14-19  for  examples  of  Ancient  Mexican  head  dresses 
provided  with  precisely  such  an  adjunct.  That  such  were  actually 
made  of  gohl  is  amply  proven  b}'  the  following  quotations,  and  no 
more  convincing  confirmation  of  the  tliorongh  consistency  and  ac- 
caracy  of  the  description  and  appellation  preserved  in  the  Inven- 
tory of  1596  could  be  adduced  than  this  of  their  perfect  agreement 
with  recorded  fact. 

Padre  Duran,  describing  the  Image  or  ido!  or  Hnitzilopochtli,  as 
depicted  in  his  invahinble  Atlas  (see  PI.  in,  figs.  14  and  17),  re- 
lates that,  "  the  (idol's)  feather  head-dress  was  held  secure  by  a 
counterfeit  beak  made  of  brightly  burnished  gold,  vol.  n,  p.  81, 
It  (the  idol)  had  a  rich  feather-head-dress  fashioned  like  the  beak 
of  a  ttird  which  bird  was  called  huitzitzilin  =:  liumining-bird  " 
(op.  crt.,  vol.  II,  p.  80).  Clavigero  (op.  cif.,  p.  154)  describes  this 
same  idol  as  having  "on  bis  head  a  beautiful  head-dress  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird's  beak  .  .  .  Each  one  of  his  ornaments  and  insig- 
nia had  its  special  meaning.'*  Pig.  14  completes  these  descrip- 
tions and  exhibits  the  counterfeit  bead  of  a  bird  maclo  of  feather 
work  and  surmounted  by  a  large  tuft  of  quetzal  feathers,  with  an 
open  projecting  golden  beak  enclosing  tho  head  and  face  of  its 
wearer. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of  these  images 
were  painted  subsequently  to  the  Conquest. 

The  most  authentic  contemporary  representation  of  a  head-dress 
with  beak  that  we  possess,  and,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  one  in 
every  way,  is  that  carved  as  worn  by  the  chief  warrior  identified  as 
Tizoc  in  the  bas-relief  around  the  so-called  Sacrificial  Stone  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  (see  PI.  iii,  fig.  7).  It  is  so  precisely  of  the  shape 
of  our  feathor-piece  with  the  adililions  of  a  prominent  beak  over 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin,  of  a  circular  ear  ornament  and  of 
a  larger  circular  adornment,  that  we  may  well  let  it  determine  what 
kind  of  gold  beak  once  completed  the  Vienna  relic. 

Guided,  therefore,  by  the  weighty  autliority  of  this  carved  ex- 
ample, we  must  conclude  that  even  in  1596  tlie  Vienna  head-dress 
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had  already  been  despoiled  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  beak  that 
necessarily  belonged  to  it  and  also  of  the  circular  gold  ear  onia- 
ments  which,  as  we  shall  see  (rorn  further  detailed  descri|>tioti8  of 
such  head-dresses,  probably  accompanied  it.'  Judging  from  the 
dainty  workraanaliip  visible  in  the  symmetrical  perforations  of  the 
gold  ornaments  remaining,  we  can  understand  how  the  upper  beak, 
probably  delicately  stitched  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  network, 
could  have  been  subsequently  removed  without  leaving  any  appar- 
ent traces  of  its  former  existence,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprii^ing 
that  Ilerr  von  Ilochstetter  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
the  gold  beak  Iiad  been  attached. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance 
presented  by  the  bead-gear  of  Huitzilopoehtii,  as,  strangely 
enough,  its  resenablanee  to  the  polished  helmets  or  casques  and  the 
peaked  visors  worn  bj'  the  Spaniards  gave  rise,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  native,  superstitious  belief — so  fatal  in  its  conseipicnces 
to  the  Mexicans — that  tl»e  strange  newcomers  "must  be  connected 
with  them  in  some  way  as  they  wore  the  insignia  of  the  ancient 
idols."  A  few  d.iys  after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Uiua,  Bernal  Diaz  relates  that  Teuhtlile,  a  native  chief,  visited 
tbem,  and  on  noticing  a  helmet,  half  of  which  was  gilt,  worn  l>y 
one  of  the  Spanish  soUliiers,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to 
Monte3itraa.  For  it  was  of  a  well  known  form,  one  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  remote  ancestry  and  was  habitually  worn 
by  their  war  idol,  Huitzilopochtli.  The  helmet  was  given  him  at 
once,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  gilt  portion  gave  rise  to  special 
comment  amongst  those  assembled,  for  Cortes  found  occasion  to 
formulate  the  artful  request  "  that  the  helmet  should  be  returned 
to  him  later,  filled  with  nuggets  of  gold,  so  that  he  could  see 
whether  their  yellow  metal  was  like  that  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Spain." 

"As  soon  as  Montezuma  saw  the  helmet  and  compared  it  with 
that  worn  by  Huitzilopochtli,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Spaniards 
were  of  the  same  lineage  as  himself  and  had  come  to  rule  over 
their  land"  (Bernal  Diaz,  op.  ciL,  p.  88).  This  conviction  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  an  envoy  with  costty  oflTerings  to  Cortes,  among 
which  figured  religious  insignia  and  military  equipments  of  all  kinds 


* "  The  lordt  usod  In  war  a  sort  oT  n  helmet  vriUi  manf  plumes  and  two  hollow  cir* 
c1e«  of  gold."  Sabagun,  book  vm,  chap,  xii ;  seo  aleo  Torque loada,  lib.  xiv,  cap.  v, 
and  llga.  2  and  II,  pi.  n. 
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and  the  Spanish  helmet  filled  wilh  native  gold,  "which  gift,"  as  Tor- 
quenmda  states,  "cost  Montezuma  his  head/'^  as  it  revealed  to  the 
avaricious  Spaniards  the  existence  of  native  gold.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  note  that  notwithstanding  their  conviction  that  the  Span- 
iards wore  the  insignia  of  Hnitzilopoctli,  all  historians  agree  in  re- 
cording the  universal  native  belief  that  the  strange  newcomers  must 
be  Quetzalcoatl  and  his  fallowers.  In  searching  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apjiarent  inconsistency,  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked, I  have  been  leil  to  depart  from  the  estahlislied  views  held 
on  this  subject.  We  know  that  the  high  priests  or  living  i*epre- 
sentatives  of  the  ancestral  hero  Ilnitzilopochtlt  bore  as  a  title  the 
name  of  Quetzalcoatl  (Sahagun  appendix,  book  in,  chap,  ix),  and 
that  Cortes  from  the  first  announced  through  his  interpreters  that 
be  and  his  soldiers  were  but  envoys  and  vassals  of  the  greatest 
lord  on  earth,  the  emperor  Charles  V  (Bernal  Diaz,  p.  86).  Judg- 
ing from  recorded  fuels,  tlie  Mexicans  seem  to  have  reasoned  that, 
as  Cortes  acknowledged  a  superior  he  could  not  be  a  deity,  but  aa 
he  and  his  foltowers  wore  the  familiar  insignia  of  their  god  he  and 
they  roust  be  (^netzalcoas  or  higli-priests,  the  living  representatives 
of  their  own  ancestral  hero  ami  totemic  divinity  Huitzilopochtli 
from  whom  the  Spaniards  likewise  must  have  descended.  Such  a 
belief  would  explain  why  Montezuma,  according  to  Sahagun, 
charged  his  messengers  to  take  to  Cortes  **all  the  jiriestlj'  insignia 
proper  to  him  (tmlos  los  atavias  aacerdotales  que  a  el  convienien") 
(book  12,  chap,  iv),  and  many  other  facts  which  cannot  be  cited 
without  transgressing  the  limits  of  tlie  present  subject. 

By  the  light  of  the  foregoing  testimony  the  gold  beak  once  at- 
tached to  the  Vienna  head-dress  is  disclosed  as  the  emblem  of  Huit- 
zilopochtli, and  the  general  shape  of  the  feather-piece  establishes 
its  identity  as  a  military  head-gear  like  those  painted  as  worn  es- 
clusively  by  the  supreme  war-chief  in  the  eight  historical  battle- 
scenes  of  Padre  Duran's  Atlas.  The  bas-relief  affords  consistent 
represetitation  of  a  single  exalted  personage  distinguished  by  a 
similar  tall  head-dress  from  fourteen  other  fully  equipped  watriors 
who  wear  in  common  a  form  of  coif  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head 
(see  fig,  9,  PI.  hi),  of  which  we  find  an  interesting  parallell  in  the 
Berlin  bas-relief  (Kingsborough,  vol.  ii)  and  in  fig.  21  from  the  F6- 
jervary  manuscripts. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  the  supreme  chiefs  of  An- 


I  Mon.  lad.,  I,  p.  390, 
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cient  Mexico  were  the  living  representatives  of  ancestral  tribal 
hero-gods,  that  they  bore  the  name  of  one  at  festivals  am]  wore 
their  insignia  in  warfare.  It  is  even  recorded  of  Axayacatl,  one 
of  Montezuma's  predecessors,  that  he  "represented  in  life  our  god 
Huitzilopochtii"  (Duran,  op.  ctV.,  vol.  i,  p.  S04).  Guided  by  this 
testimony  one  begins  to  comprehend  the  presence  of  the  emblem 
of  that  god  over  a  military  head-dress,  and  pauses  involuntarily  to 
reflect  upon  the  inspiringeffect  that  the  leadership,  in  battle,  of  the 
living  image  of  an  ancestral  hero  must  have  exerted  on  the  imag- 
ination of  a  deeply  superstitions  people,  We  now  perceive  the 
reason  why  there  are  Ogured  in  the  lists  of  tributes  paid  to  Monte- 
zuma the  high  priest  and  supreme  war-chief,  head-dresses  of  the 
above  shape  termed,  "pieces  of  armour"  (piezas  de  armas),  and  we 
find  that  this  shape  was  that  actually  worn  by  the  high  priest  by 
reference  to  fig.  8,  PI.  in,  from  Padre  Duran's  Atlas.  The  ohl  In- 
dian woman  who  possessed  the  original  picture  told  Padre  Duran 
that  "it  was  an  image  of  Quetzalcoatl  and  that  be  used  to  wear  the 
feather  crown,  shown  in  the  painting,  on  celebrating  the  festivals, 
just  as  a  bishop  puts  on  his  mitre  when  he  says  mass  "  (vol.  ii,  p. 
77). 

The  Vienna  feather-piece  yields  moreover  remarkable  evidence 
through  its  most  striking  feature,  the  broad  blue  b.ind  edged  with 
scarlet ;  for  this  combination  of  colors  is  one  which  is  invariably 
found  in  the  copilli  or  diadem  and  in  the  raiment  worn  by  the  su- 
preme lord  of  Mexico.  In  the  Mendoza  collection,  page  70,  Mon- 
tezuma is  depicted  as  clothed  entirely  in  blue,  with  the  conventional 
blue  diadem  tied  with  a  red  knot.  In  Uuran's  Atlas  he  and  his 
predecessors  are  distinguished  by  blue  garments  edged  with  scarlet 
designs  and  by  blue  copilli  with  the  usual  scarlet  knot,  and,  in 
some  notable  examples,  a  narrow  edging  of  red.  Written  author- 
ity and  the  Nahuatl  special  names  for  the  insignia  indicative  of 
supreme  authority  are  in  accordance  with  pictorial  testimony  and 
prove  their  distinctive  color  to  have  been  that  of  the  turquoise^  ^ 


*  ExeeptJonnl  initmnoH  occnr  in  which  the  inilKnla  of  aulhnrity  lira  palute<l  and  re- 
cordc<l  :i8  grern  (Tetozomoc,  p.  630).  Se«  our  tig.  iO  of  n.  I.  But  it  is  a  carioas  fact, 
■nd  one  that  flndi  n  paraUel  in  the  Inngiiiiges  uf  oUier  Ameriran  tribc«  (Otat  of  the 
Omabaa  Tor  inetance)  and  of  other  primitive  rncce— that  Jo  NuhuatI  no  verbal  iliBtlao- 
Uon  Is  made  between  thi-  colors  blue  nail  grrecn.  One  was  eridcnUj  deemed  a  Abadfl 
or  the  other  color — a  conception  that  we  can  perhaps  understand  when  we  consider 
howft«qnentl7,aa  lo  ilo«crlbing  mnrino  and  alpine  Hener?,  we  are  forced  to  resort  to 
the  composite  terms  blue-green  and  g^ocniih-blue  which  proves  our  unconscious  but 
analogous  recognition  of  an  ludissoUible  connection  between  these  colors.    The  list  an* 
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xiuitl.  On  being  elected  to  supreme  power  Tizoc,  Ahuizotl  and 
Montezuma  were  in  turn  invested,  according  to  Tezozomoc,  with 
the  royal  cloali  made  of  lilue  network  called  Xiuhayatl,  with  a 
blue  loin-cloth  ^  maxtlatl,  and  blue  sandals  =  xiuhcactli,  and  the 
diadem  inlaid  with  tnrqnoises  =r  x'iuhuitzolli.  When  the  corpse  of 
Tizoc  was  prepared  for  cremation  it  was  first  laved  with  blue  water 
and  covered  with  a  blue  vestment.  His  face  and  those  of  the  sing- 
ers in  attendance  during  the  ceremony  were  painted  and  marked 
with  blue  {op.  cit.^  pp.  438,  455,  460,  573),  Clavigero  mentions, 
moreover,  a  white  and  Vdue  cloak,  called  zuihtilmatli,  worn  exclu- 
sively by  the  ''kings  of  Tenochtitlan,"  in  the  interior  of  their  pal- 
aces {op.  c/f.,  p.  203).  Numerous  examples  in  the  Atlas  Duran 
show  this  as  edged  also  with  a  scarlet  pattern. 

The  explanatory  reason  of  tlie  privileged  use  of  blue  raiment  by 
Moulezunia  and  his  predecessors  lies  close  at  hand  and  is  inti- 
raaiely  connected  with  the  foregone  conclusions.  According  to  the 
well  known  myth,  HuitzilopochUi  came  to  the  world  with  his  limbs 
painted  blue,  carrying  a  blue  sbitild  and  a  blue  arrow  in  his  hand 
(Sahugun,  book  m,  chap,  i).  This,  and  a  nutnl.*er  of  furtlier  allied 
details,  the  enumeration  of  which  I  will  spare  the  reader,  attest 
the  consecration  of  azure  to  that  deity  and  thus  explain  its  constant 
employment  in  articles  used  in  ceremonial  observances  in  his  honor. 

In  connection  with  Montezuma's  privileges  as  liigh  priest,  the 
living  image  of  the  god,  it  is  important  to  compare  on  the  one  hand 
the  express  statement  that  "  the  teoxiuill  was  called  the  turquoise 
of  the  gmls  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  possess  and  use  it  'but 
that  It  had  always  to  be  ofrered  to  the  gods"  (Sahagun,  book  xi, 
ch.  viir),  with  the  numerous  records  that  Montezuma  habitually 
wore  a  turquoise  necklace  and  a  diadem  inlaid  with  the  same  pre- 
cious stones  (Sahagun,  Imok  viii,  chap.  xii). 

Although  1  must  defer  offering  a  full  and  comprehensive  state- 


nexod  alfuriU  us  an  IntereiUng  appartiinit}*  of  tiikinir  a  glimpae  of  the  world  of  color 
from  tin  Aztec  point  of  view. 

Xiuit1  =  turquoise,  gr»3»,  leaf  (by  cxleaslon  a  year). 

Xlulilic,  ndj..  =  blue,  color  oT  Curqtioise. 

Xintirn]iic=  J  vortltiTe. 

Xiuhyotift  =  (  to  cover  iti^elf  witli  t^cen.  as  a  (Icid  or  tree. 

Matlalli,  noun,  MmtlAtic,  iidj.  =:  diii'k  gre«n  or  very  pure  oxiirv. 

Xr>xon)iqul  =  green,  light  blue. 

Tcxiitle,  T«x<>UI  1=  blue,  uzure. 

TexoxocUi  =  a  green  stone. 

Dhultl  =  »ky  (u  day  and  a  feast). 

Ilbiiiuaall  =.  ocenu  =  literally  eky  water. 
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nient  of  my  belief  respecting  Montezuma's  true  position  in  the  much 
miannderstootl  socin!  organization  of  Ancient  Mexico,*  I  consider 
tbe  foregoing  facts  snfllcient  to  establish  that  the  Vienna  head- 
dress, on  account  of  its  shape,  coloring  and  attributes,  could  have 
been  fitly  worn  by  no  other  person  l>iit  Montezuma  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  As  living  representative  of  the  goil  lie  alone  could 
assume  the  emblem  of  Huitzilopochtli,  tbe  gold  beak.  As  supreme 
chief  be  had  the  sole  privilege  of  wearing  a  shape  the  most  striking 
feature  of  which,  l)e  it  observed,  is  a  broad  band  of  blue  edged  with 
a  high  middle  piece,  which  simulates,  when  worn,  the  familiar  royal 
copilli,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  fig,  15  on  PL  in  with 
the  representation,  on  PI.  i,  of  the  valuable  relic.  Before  endeav- 
oring to  trace,  in  conclusion,  by  the  ligbt  of  certain  historical  data, 
the  transfer  of  the  insignia  from  Mexico  to  Castle  Ambras,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  about  the  feathers  employe<l  in  its  manufacture. 

Aided  by  the  Custos  of  the  Imperial  Vienna  Zoological  Museum, 
Herr  von  Pelzeln,  Professor  von  Hochstetter  sought,  by  compari- 
son with  the  feathers  of  birds  inhabiting  the  tropical  region  of 
America,  to  identify  the  species  which  supplied  the  material  for  the 
blue  and  scarlet  bands.'-*  This  was  avowedly  a  difficuit  undertak- 
ing as  very  numerous  species  of  tropical  bii'ds  of  all  sizes  exhibit 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies  feathers  of  these  colors  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  most  practised  ornitholo- 
gist. Moreover  the  antiquity  of  the  feather-piece  and  the  indeter- 
raiuable  changes  time  may  have  wrought  in  it,  detract  from  the 
certainly  of  identlilcations  necessarily  based  upon  most  delicate 
diOerentiatioQS  of  structure  and  color. 

To  arrive,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  at  approximate  identifica- 
tions it  seemed  to  me  important  to  narrow  the  field  of  ornithological 
inquiry  to  the  smallest  possible  limits  and  to  allow  these  to  be  fixed 
by  the  high  authority  of  Padre  Sah.agun,  who  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  description  of  the  birds  most  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Aztecs  on  account  of  the  beautiful  feathers  they  yielded  for  the 
manufacture  of  feathei*-work.  Precioaa  above  all  were  the  tail-fealh- 


•  I  wouJd  tnentian  here,  howerer,  my  Mgb  ainireoUllon  unci  hearty  enilorsoment  of 
Uie  general  ouUiiies  of  the  Altec  clTillzntion  traced  by  Lewis  II.  Jklorgan  ADd  Ad. 
F.  Baiiilelter,  in  their  Talunblo  worko. 

■  "  Originally  tde  blue  bands  were  comyoBed  o(  fcatherii  from  the  Cotinga  mnfpiana 
(Linn.).  ■  bird  which  belongs  to  tbe  tuaWj  of  the  Chniterera  nnd  Uros  In  South  Am«r. 
lean  Tirgiii  lorentB  (U|)|>cr  Anincun),"  up.  cit.,  p.  11.  "  The  best  ninlcli  to  the  fenlhera 
of  the  scariot  band  ««cmed  to  ue  those  of  the  Samatoiftnit  mUitarU  (L.ath.J  from 
Guiana  and  Nortbem  Brazil"  (op.  et  loc.  dt.). 
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era  of  the  Quetzaltototl ;  indeed  their  name  Quetzalli,  employed  in 
a  figurative  sense,  came  to  signify  all  that  was  precious  =r  treasure^ 
jewel,  father,  mother,  beloved  child,  lord,  ruler.  Among  the  an- 
nual tributes  paid  to  Montezuma  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  present 
state  of  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  on  the  confines  of  Guatemala,  we  Ond 
6,680  bunches  (manojos)  of  quetzal  tail-feathers  pictorially  re- 
corded, an  enormous  tribute  when  we  consider  that  two  such  feath- 
ers represent  a  single  bird.  It  is  known,  howerer,  that  the  An- 
cient Mexicans  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  all  birds  of  precious  plmnage.  They  were  caught  and 
plucked  and  freed  at  certain  seasons.  The  extensive  aviary  in  Mon- 
tezuma's "palace"  was  constantly  supplied  with  living  specimens. 
A  number  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  administered  daily  to  each 
want  and  bestowed  special  care  on  the  raising  of  young  broods 
(Bernal  Diaz,  Inc.  cit.,  p.  240).  Tlie  manufacture  of  feather-work 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  building  and  it  is  probjtbly  within  its 
walls  that  the  Vienna  feather-piece  was  created.  The  importance 
attaclied  to  the  quality  of  the  quetzal  feathers  supplied  is  further 
evident  by  the  recorded  stipulation  made  by  the  Aztecs  who  had 
conquered  the  Huastecans,  that  tlie  feathers  tUey  were  to  pay  hence- 
forth in  tribute  were  to  measure  an  arm's  length  each. 

Next  in  value  to  the  quetzal  rnnked  the  Tlauhquechol,t  the  Pla- 
talea  aj-aja,  or  roseate  spooiibiU,  deemed  of  such  consequence  that 
its  annual  migration  from  Florida  and  regular  reappearance  tow- 
ards the  months  of  October  and  November  caused  a  month  in  the 
Aztec  Calendar  to  be  named  from  it  and  this  season  to  be  specially 
dedicated  to  the  chase.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
rose  colored  or  bright  red  plumage  and  the  silky  tuft  on  the  lower 
forepart  of  its  neck*  It  is  interesting  to  place  side  by  side  two 
records  based  on  close  observation  of  tl«e  habits  of  this  bird;  one 
the  belief  of  a  semi-civiHzed  people,  the  other  the  statement  of  a 
nineteculh  century  naturalist.  "They  (the  Indians)  say  that  the 
tlauhqueehol  is  the  prince  of  the  herons  and  that  wheresoever  the 
herons  see  such  a  one,  they  flock  about  it."  (Sahagun,  book  xr, 
chap.  ii).     "Tins  beautiful  bird  (the  roseate  spoonbill)  is  usually 


>From  TIaiiitI  =  roil  ochro.  QiiecliUi  =  nek,  shrmlcJort.  This  bird  was  also  culled 
ttte  Teoqiicrho)  ur  TI;ir»nIniUiU=  rod,  heron  fTezozoinoc,  p.  J.Tl).  The  "klnil  of  n  birej, 
wlUi  long  legs  mill  reil  lioily,  vrings  and  tnll"  seen  by  Bt^rojil  Dim  in  Ihc  Jurga  poml  of 
lYeoti  wnler  jjrovideil  In  Montejunin's  nvinry  for  aquatic  btrtls,  was  ovjilcnily  the  Tlimb- 
queohol,  allttouKh  be  snys  that  "he  diil  am  koow  la  name''  (op.ef  /oc.  citJ). 
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fond  of  the  company  or  our  different  berons,  whose  keen  sight  and 
vigilttnce  are  useful  to  it  in  a|>[>rizing  it  of  danger  and  allowing  it 
to  lake  flight  in  due  time"  (J.  J.  Audubon,  ''Tlie  bUds  of  Amer- 
ica," vol.  VI,  p.  73,  New  York,  1856). 

In  Tezozoraoc  (p.  495)  t!iis  bird  is  mentioned  as  specially  con- 
secrated to  Iliiitzilopochtli.  Montezuma  is  described  by  the  same 
writer  as  going  to  battle  with  a  device  made  of  feathers,  surmounted 
b}'  a  Tlaiihqiiechol,  which  looked  as  though  it  were  flying  (pp.  584 
and  599).  He  wore  also  another  device  called  tlauhquecholtzontli 
or  "hair  of  tlaubquechol  feathers"  which  hung  down  the  back  and 
probably  resembled  Og.  20,  PI.  iii.  Sahagun  describes  a  helmet, 
used  by  the  lords  only  in  war,  made  of  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the 
tlauhqiiecbol,  around  which  was  a  crown  of  rich  feathers.  Above 
these  rose  a  bunch  of  beautiful  quetzal  feathers  like  plumes  (book 
Yiii,  chap.  xii). 

In  the  Mexican  calendar  the  month  Quecholli  is  either  desig- 
nated by  a  representation  of  this  bird  (Atlas  Oiozco  y  Berra,  pi. 
XTiii),or  by  an  ornament,  the  use  of  which  was  restricted  to  Monte- 
zuma and  his  predecessors,  made  of  the  long  silky  recurved  featliera 
from  the  neck-tuft  of  the  spoonbill.'  Herr  Hofrath  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer, 
Director  of  the  lioyal  Zoological  and  Ethnographical  Museum  al 
Dresden,  to  whom  1  am  obliged  for  the  active  interest  taken  in  tlie 
present  investigation  and  the  facilities  for  study  afforded  me,  iden- 
tified the  Tlauh(juechol  as  the  Platalea  ugaja  Tvom  the  fragmentary 
descriptions  I  collectetl  from  the  writings  of  oki  Spanish  authors^ 
and  kindly  furnished  roc  with  feathers  for  comparative  purposes 
from  a  stidfed  specimen  in  the  Museum.  These  answered  exactly  to 
the  description  given  by  Ilcrr  von  llochstetter  of  the  feathers  com- 


^  Goinclli  Carreri,  Voyognaatonr  (!ti  Momle  FafIs.  I~lf>,  p.  6S,  plale. 

*  In  B<li]llton  to  the  above  quoutlana  see  Sahngun  trad.  Stm^on,  p.  71.  noto,  and  p, 
308.  Torqiiemadci,  Tol.ii,  pp.  2S,  399.  Clavigero,  pp.  9U  ISS.  I  was  led  to  cuUecC  Uieid 
paatniCCii  through  Sefior  Antonio  Penafii*!'!  •t.iteinciit  la  liU  reo^'itt  vjilunlilc  contnlni. 
tlon  (Kom)irea  Geogrnflcos  do  Mexico.  Mesicit,  ISHC*,  on  p.  107)  that  •*  jtucording  to  llift 
latoOrozco  y  Bens,  the  qttecholll  wat  tlie"  mndriigndor  "consequently  the  'lirannua 
rociffratui.'*  Wishing  to  obtain  Ibe  Kngli*«h  uaiiie  of  the  TinuMHiaand  riirDit>riletiiiU. 
I  applied  to  Ilerr  llofratli  Di'.  Meyer  who  Inronncd  me  Ituit  no  red  ri3iithorb  exiiited  In 
the  plnmage  of  lhiJ>  bird.  On  referring  by  chnnre  snbsCqncnUy  to  Oroaco  y  Borrn's 
Historia  Antlgiin  de  Mexli-.o.  Mexico.  ISiM,  vol.  ir.  pp.  30  and  HSeand  ilien  tn  his  cnft.iyo 
de  DesoifVACIon.  AnaJes  del  Mu«>eo  Naclonnl  Mexico,  ItiTT.  (omo  I.  )ip.  2f<7  iind  32C>, 
I  was  much  Bnn»rUed  to  And  not  only  no  mention  whaievcr  of  the  '•  inudnigador  "  but 
the  following  quotation  by  the  late  Orosco  y  Derr.i  from  an  article  written  by  Sefior 
Don  Jesus  Sanchez,  the  present  Director  of  tlie  Mnteo  Kuciniial,  in  "  La  Katurnlcin 
torn,  u,  p.  iSn.  "The  Tlaubquechol  of  the  Axtoca  was  the  row  coloi-ed  apoonblll 
{Platatea  agt^ia  Linn.)." 
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posing  the  scarlet  band  of  the  Vienna  head-dreas,  being  extremely 
fine  with  diauuited  barbs  of  blood  red  color  and  light  ground. 
Herr  Gustos  Heger  obligingly  compared  these  examples  with  the 
feathers  of  the  Vienna  relic  and  communicated  to  me  that  "  al- 
though there  was  a  slight  diflerence  in  tint  the  general  structure  of 
the  feathers  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  probable  identity."  If 
confirmed  by  the  microscope  this  ideutificatioa  will  commend  it- 
self by  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the 
privileged  use  of  Tlauhquechol  plumage  by  Huitzilopochtti  and 
Montezuma. 

Next  in  value  to  this  beautiful  bird  Padre  Sahagnn  ranks  the 
xiubquechol,  aBmall  bird  with  green  plumage,  like  grass,  and  blue 
wings  and  tail.  The  word  xiuitl,  in  its  name,  may  therefore  sig- 
nify both  turquoise  and  grass.  This  bird  was  supplied  iu  trib- 
ute by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  along  the  gulf  of  Telmantepec 
as  well  as  the  equally  prized  xiuhtototl  =  turquoise  bird,  of  the  size 
of  a  jay  with  a  brown  breaal  ami  blue  back  and  light  blue  wings. 
The  tail-feathers  are  variegated  blue,  black  and  green.  It  was  im- 
possible to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  species  of  these  birds  on  the 
meagre  descriptions  available,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
published  identifications  in  the  works  on  Mexico  ab  hand. 

Two  hundred  skins  of  the  xiuhtototl  were  paid  in  tribute  every 
eighty  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Xoconocbco  in  the  present  state 
of  Chiapas,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  also  supplied,  at  the  same 
time,  eight  hundred  bunches  of  blue  feathers  from  the  same  bird 
(Cordillera,  Cortes,  ed.  Cumplido).  In  the  text  to  Plate  47  of  the 
Mendoza  Collection  eight  thousand  handfuls  of  precious  turquoise 
blue  feathers  are  recorded  as  part  of  the  anuual  tribute  sent  from 
twenty-two  localities  in  the  Tierra  Caliente.  As  the  same  tribute 
list  also  shows  us,  such  small  feathers  were  transported  in  bags  of 
fine  matting  made  of  palm.  The  plumage  of  tlie  xiuhtototl  is  hIso 
designated  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Huitzilopochtli  (Tezo< 
zomo,  495),  and  shields  decorated  with  feather-work  made  of  xiuhto- 
totl plumage  are  enumerated  among  the  insignia  useil  by  the  lords 
in  war  (Sahagun,  book  viii,  chap.  xii).  Herr  von  Hochstetter  com- 
ments upon  the  extreme  delicacj'  of  the  feathers  which  originally 
composed  the  turquoise  blue  band  of  the  Vienna  relic,  a  quality 
in  accordance  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  xiuhtototl  and  the 
high  value  placed  on  it  by  the  Mexican  artisans. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  pnceless  gifts  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
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Cortes  in  Ibc  spring  of  1519,  the  choicest  of  wliicb  were  subsequently 
set  asitlc  for  Charles  V  and  intri)sted  to  Alonso  Hernandez  Puer- 
tocarrero  and  Francisco  de  Montejo,  wlio  sailed  from  San  Juan 
Ulna  for  Spain  on  the  26Lb  of  July,  lol9,  according  to  Bcrnal  Diaz  ; 
on  tlie  IGtli,  according  to  Cort63  in  his  "Segiinda  Carta."  After  un- 
dergoing seizure  and  detention  the  presents  and  the  letters  announc- 
ing the  discovery  and  addition  of  a  strange,  new  and  rich  country 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain  were  presented  to  the  young  Emperor  at 
Tordesillas  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1520,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Coriina  to  einbaik  for  Flanders.  In  these  days  it  seems 
strange  to  find  no  reference  in  the  autobiographical  commentaries^ 
of  Charles  V,  in  his  record  of  the  events  of  this  and  the  following 
years,  to  what  has  been  termed  by  Sandoval  "one  of  the  happiest 
pieces  of  intelligence  ever  received  by  the  Prince,"^  It  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  Charles  V  took  the  costly  gifts  with 
him  to  Flanders  where  he  was  expected  by  his  brother,  the  Infante 
Fenlinand,  and  his  aunt  Margaret  of  Austria  Regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, both  perhaps  eager  to  view  the  rumored  marvels  fioni  tlie 
new  world.  .Some  were  doubtless  placed  as  trophies  in  the  Arsenal 
de  la  Cour  of  the  palace  at  Brussels  ;  for  as  late  as  1803  among 
the  trophies  and  historical  armor  of  the  Brussels  collection  are  enu- 
merated "complete  suits  of  armour  of  Montezuma,  his  two  sons 
and  prime  ministei""  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  As  Seuor  Ortega 
justly  remarks,  the  presence  in  Flanders  of  these  Mexican  trophies 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  can  be  traced  back  witlt  some 
certainty  to  this  voyage  of  Charles  V  as  tlie  gifts  afterwards  sent 
by  Cort«s  in  1522  were  stolen,  and  those  brought  by  Diego  de  Soto 
in  1524  doubtless  remained  in  Spain  as  they  reached  tiie  Emperor 
while  he  was  making  a  stay  In  that  country  prolonged  until  1629.3 
The  first  gifts  which  reached  Charles  V  consisted  of  those  sent  to 
Cort63  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Mexico,  by  Montezuma.  Saha- 
gun  hands  down  a  description  stating  that  foremost  among  these 
were  the  priestly  vestments  of  Quctzalcoatl  "part  ©f  which  consist- 
ed of  a  large  tall  crown  full  of  precious,  long,  very  beautiful  feath- 
ers" (book  XII,  chap.  iv).  Bernal  Diaz  records  "crests  of  plumage 
some  with  very  rich  green  feathers,  and  gold  and  silver"  (p.  89). 


>  Charles  Y  CaniTnentHlrea.  Kerryn  de  I^ttenlior«,  Bruxelles,  1S63. 

*  BaadoriU.  Vi«ln  y  liechos  del  Enipemdor  Carlos  V.    Barcelona,  1R25,  lib.  iv. 

■Ttafl  above  data  are  from  Seuur  A.  Nunez  Ortafpi'i  iDtereatiag  article  eutltted 
''Apuntei  bUtorloos  aobra  hi  rodela  Acteca  ea  el  Museo  Xacionnl"— Anulei  del 
Moseo  Nacional,  Mexico,  (omo  nx,  p.  881. 
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Las  Cnsas,  who  saw  the  presents  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor  did 
in  Spain,  describes  "certain  large  feather  crests  made  of  various 
kinds  of  feathers  and  colours,  finislied  with  gold  work,"  also  "cer- 
tain armor  (armaduras),'  which  they  must  have  used  in  their  wars, 
with  green  and  yellow  feathers"  (Historia  de  las  Indias,  Madrid, 
1H76,  vol.  11,  p.  485)  ;  also  Torqnemada  (Monarquia  Indiana,  vol. 
I,  p.  889 ).  Refening  to  the  Memoria  already  quoted  from,  we  find 
*'  a  Iwge  piece  of  variegated  feather-work  which  is  to  be  worn  on 
the  head.  Around  it  are  sixtj'-eight  small  pieces  of  gold  each  of 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  medio  quarto.  Lower  down  than  these 
there  arc  twenty  small  towers  of  gold."* 

It  may  be  due  only  to  a  striking  coincidence  that,  on  comparing 
this  description  with  the  Vienna  relic,  as  figured  in  Herr  von  Hoch- 
stetter's  illustration,  we  count  on  the  upper  row  of  gold  discs  on 
the  outer  white  bnnd  (including  those  on  the  same  hand  across  the 
middle  piece)  exactly  sixty-eight  of  these  and  below,  on  the  ])lue 
band,  just  twenty  projections,  which  can  scarcely  be  more  aptly 
described  than  as  small  towers.  To  infer  from  the  foregoing  data 
the  probable  iilentity  of  the  Vienna  feather-piece  with  the  large 
head-dress  described  as  if  of  special  interest  and  value,  would  be 
neither  difficult  nor  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  well  to 
note  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Memoria  of  the  seemingly 
noteworthy  feature,  the  gold  beak,  and  that  no  secure  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  number  of  gold  discs  actually  present  on  the  Vienna 
relic. 

Our  illustration  displays  the  very  small  number  of  original  discs 
found  by  Herr  von  Hoehstetter  and  adopted  as  a  guide  for  the 
restoration  of  missing  ones,  and  Herr  Heger's  recent  investigation 
increases  the  number  of  gold  discs  in  the  outer  row  to  sixty-nine. 
The  only  method  of  reconciling  these  objections  would  be  to  im- 
agine that  possibly  there  may  have  been  originally  three  rows  each 
comiX)sed  of  sixty-eight  discs,  for  we  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
completely  the  objects  were  described  merely  for  registrativc  pur- 


>  lu  A  contemporary  Spnnigli  documont  I  find  the  term  "armadaras  do  cabezn"  uned 
to  <lea<'ribu  the  lielincta  with  feather  creala  worn  by  kulghts  ia  S})ain.  Coloccion  de  doc  - 
un>entos  incdltoa,  vol.  i,  p.  138. 

*"Unti  (lieza  graDdo  de  plnmajes  do  colorea  qne  pc  pone  (qne  w  poncn)  en  la  cabeza- 
en  que  bay  ii  la  redondii  de  uJla  [h  In  reilouda  de  c1)  scuonta  y  ooho  Cwtenla  j  ocho)  pie. 
CM  poqaenik*  de  oro,  que  «ern  cada  una  (que  sera  cada  ana  tan  p-ande)  como  medio 
enarto,  y  deb»)o  de  ellos  vciute  Inrrecitnn  do  ore  Cy  mua  bn)o  de  oDna  vleute  lorreoitas 
de  ore.)     Coleccion  de  UocuiaentoA  in^ditoa  para  la  hiatoria  do  Espana,  toino  I,  paja 
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poses  in  the  Memoria.     The  goUl  beak  is  mentioned  last  in  the 
Ambras  Inventory  of  1596,  therefore  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 

siLlereil  only  a  secotjdary  feature. 

From  the  foregoing  data  respecting  the  insignia  worn  by  Qnetz- 
alcoatl,  the  high  priest  of  Iluitzilopoclitli,  wo  Ivnow  that  tlie  gold 
beali  must  have  formed  part  of  the  large  tall  crown  "full  of  precious 
long  featliers"  sent  to  Cortes  by  MonteKuraa. 

On  account  of  tlie  montion  of  *' little  towers"  in  the  Momoria  I 
have  eutk'avored  to  ascertain,  but  without  success,  whether  the  ar- 
chitectonic design  ou  the  Vienna  feather-piece  could  have  been  in- 
tended Ijy  its  native  uiulters  to  represent  a  series  of  towers,  and 
whether,  like  the  arrows  on  the  head-dress  behind  the  Bilimek 
warrior,  these  might  have  some  symbolic  connection  or  meaning. 
Although  the  high  white  towers  of  Mexican  arcliitecture  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  the  Conquerors,  I  have  found  no  detailed 
description  or  representation  of  them  and  therefore  present  for 
comparison  only  a  small  native  drawing  of  a  iiouse  (  PI.  i,  fig.  /*)» 
If  we  bad  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  writers  of  the  Memo- 
ria chose  the  expression  "  little  towers'*  merely  as  an  apt  terra  of 
comparison,  as  I  did  in  describing  what  I  conclude  to  be  merely 
a  symmetrical  and  meaningless  design,  then  an  interesting  cer- 
tainty might  be  obtained.  In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  we 
can  merely  point  to  a  possible  identity  supported  by  a  mass  of 
corroborative  evidence.* 

There  is  no  difficulty  presented  in  accounting  for  the  transfer  of 
the  curious  head-dress  from  tlie  possession  of  Charles  V  to  that  of 
his  nephew  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol ;  for  the  latter's  father 
Ferdinand,  wIjo  became  Euiperor  of  German}-  after  the  abdication 
of  Charles  V  in  1858,  was  a  lover  of  all  that  was  rare  and  curious 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Austrian  Court  coHections.^  It  is 
but   reasonable   to  suppose   that   Ferdinand,  the   brother   whom 


*  In  a  cotalogne  (beAiins  no  date)  of  the  prflscDta  sent  by  Cortds  mid  rccordol  ae  hav- 
ing; be«n  retained  in  tbc  AzorCh  an>l  lo«c.  we  flml  described  "  a  bclraut  with  nn  cAtflo's 
b«ak  niide  of  gold,  worked  with  vurioue  dcaiK"*  ^'ni  k'M  work.  Tlie  gniiiml  i»  of 
blue  feaUiert  aud  the  ret^l  l«  of  long  green  fcalbera  "  (C'olecciou  do  dociimcutos  iiitdi* 
tos,  tomo  XII,  p.  847).  We  And  tUul  no  better  dc^icription  of  Higit£ilo|i(>ehtll'R  «iyml)olte 
bcad-greiir  and  Uie  Vienna  relic  coiiM  be  written  than  this,  and  iirfe  even  led  to  Knrmlso 
thnt  lhe»c  prosenta  did  evenliinllr  rcucli  thi>lr  dcblitinlittn.  Tbtna  giaaprciitttnftlily  con- 
Biil«d  of  th«aK  given  to  Cort^»  by  Mnntezunin  ou  iiia  nrrival  at  die  C4i|ilta1.  In  Tetaso- 
moc  wo  find  the  cuHtom  recorded  ol'  the  obleta  prctauting  honored  g:ueBt«  with  their 
own  garmeDtaaDd  iusignia. 

*  Sm  F.  B.  TOO  Ouobolu,  Ferdinand  dar  I,  Wien  32, 1838,  vol.  viii,  pp.  693  and  7dO. 
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Charles  V  iiseJ  to  term  "  his  other  self,"  shoithl  have  slmrert  the 
trophies  from  tlie  New  World,  and  that  at  his  demise  in  1564  and 
subsequent  division  of  his  possessions  between  his  three  sons,  some 
of  them  should  have  been  claimed  by  that  ardent  lover  of  curiosi- 
ties, the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

Revertiivg  once  more  to  Dr.  Ilini's  valuable  biographical  work, 
we  may  quote  a  few  passages  illustrating  the  extent  of  the  system- 
atic and  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  Imperial  connoisseur  to 
obtain  additions  to  his  collections.'  "  The  nucleus  of  his  magnif- 
icent collection  consisted  of  his  own  numerous  suits  of  armor  and 
those  of  the  meml>ers  of  his  family.  It  was  naturally  easy  for  him 
to  obtain  the  armour  formerly  belonging  to  Sigismund  and  to  the 
Era{)eror  M.Hxiinilian  I  and  Ferdinand  I.  True  t«  the  aim  of  the 
collection  he  attempted  to  procure  a  certain  coat  of  mail  which  had 
been  worn  by  his  wncle  Charles  V,  but  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  Philip  II.  Fenlinanrl  directed  his  minister  Khevenhiiller  in 
Madrid  to  endeavour  to  procure  it,  Imt  FhiUp  was  loth  to  part 
with  the  precious  souvenir  and  thus  the  matter  ended." 

The  Archduke's  soUcitations  at  the  courts  of  Italy  (Florence, 
Ferrara,  Mantua  and  Turin)  were  most  successful.  The  Imperial 
ambassador  in  Venice  tw;k  special  pains  to  obtain  additions  for  the 
Ambras  Armory.  A  certain  Anger  Busbeeq  assembled  a  number 
of  trophies  in  France  and  sent  them  to  Tyrol  in  1585.  Additions 
came  from  the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria,  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
"In  this  manner  the  celebrated  collection  grew.  The  longing  eyes 
of  its  founder  looked  in  every  direction  but  be  could  not  of  course 
obtain  all  he  strove  for." 

But  what  was  within  the  Archduke's  roach,  and  of  twofold  inter- 
est to  him  by  reason  of  family  connection,  could  well  have  been  a 
complete  suit  of  Mexican  armor  chosen  from  among  the  presents 
sent  by  Cort6s  to  Charles  V.  And  considering  his  special  desire 
to  possess  none  but  armor  certified  as  having  belonged  to  cele- 
brated histrnical  personages,  it  is  in  his  collection  we  may  seek 
for  the  moat  carefully  chosen  and  authentic  personal  relics  of 
Montezuma. 

Tlie  Inventory  of  1596  proves  that  in  this  respect  the  Imperial 
collector  did  not  belie  his  reputation  or  neglect  his  rare  opportuni- 
ties ;  for  in  it  there  are  enumerated,  in  addition  to  the  bead-dress 


>  Op.eii.,  to).  II,  pp. IS],  419,  d03  and  »13, 
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and  Ibe  stone  axe  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma,  **a  sliield 
in  feathei-work,  a  costly  fan,  a  tuft  of  feathers  curiously  worked 
(j>i'obHl>l3'  a  device  orbunucr),  and  a  notalile  coat.  This  is  cle- 
scribed  as  made  of  blue  feathers  and  as  having  around  it  aud 
about  tlie  sleeves,  a  trimming  of  re<l  and  yellow  feathers,  ht!side9 
being  coveied  witli  thin  plates  or  scales  of  gold."^  The  shape  of 
this  coat  "Willi  sleeves"  was  evidently  that  shown  in  Duran's  Atlas, 
copied  on  PI.  hi,  figs.  2  and  3,  aa  complementary  to  the  tall  licad- 
dress  and  as  exclusively  used  by  the  leaders  in  war ;  and  in  color 
this  coat  matched  the  head-dress*  and  these  colors  were,  as  we 
know,  those  worn  by  no  other  but  Montezuma.  It  is  ni}-  belief 
that  documentaiT  records,  beyond  my  present  reach,  will  lurnish 
ad<!itional  evidence  certifying  that  authentic  relics  of  the  iinfoit- 
iinate  Montezuma  were  conveyed  to  Castle  Ambras. 

We  may  here  state  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  stone  axe  men- 
tioned in  the  Inventory,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Vienna  Museum, 
that  recent  investigations  and  comparison  proved  it  to  be  indubi- 
tably of  Brazilian  origin.  Hence  Horr  von  Hochstctter's  conclusion 
"that  the  Mexican  origin  of  Montezuma's  celebrated  stone  axe  is 
more  than  doubtful  and  ihat  we  can  well  assume  that  this  axe,  if 
really  procured  by  Cortes  in  Mexico,  must  have  reached  Montezu- 
ma's hands  either  as  a  present  or  trophy  from  a  Brazilian  tribe" 
{op.  cit.,  p.  24).  I  would  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  axe  did  not  reach  the  Ambras  Collection  from  the  same  source 
as  the  rest  of  the  objects  above  enumerated.  I  have  found  the  rec- 
oril  that  it  was  presented  with  a  group  of  miscellaneous  curiosities 
of  European  mantdacture  by  Count  Umintbal  von  llobenems^  who, 
oat  of  gratitude  for  a  magnificent  present  received  and  "knowing 
the  archduke's  passion,"  wished  to  make  an  appropriate  retnrn. 
It  is  not  known  from  what  source  Count  IlannibaL  derived  this 
axe,  nor  upon  whose  authority  it  was  endowed  with  those  histori- 
cal associations  which  alone  would  gain  tts  admisi^ion  to  the  Am- 
bras Collection.  Two  important  facLs,  however,  are  evident ;  one 
18,  this  axe  does  not  possess  the  guarantee  for  its  authenticity  and 
antecedents  that  would  exist  had  it  really  been  sent,  as  erroneously 


*  F.  ron  Qochatetter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7  and  8. 

*  Reference  to  (tie  lUl  of  (nbuies  in  the  Mendora  colleotton  will  prore  that  in  Ui« 
twflnty-lhiee  rflpre«eatBtion»  of  such  UH  (leaU-draasea,  aud  tbetr  ooDiiJlemeDturjr  auitflt 
these  invnrlnbly  mtitch  each  other  iu  color. 

*  ilii-n,  op.  cii.,  vul.  u,  p.  tse. 
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recorded,  by  the  Pope  to  the  Archduke  nnd  thnt  there  is  no  need 
to  trace  it  to  Montezuma  at  all.  The  other  is  that  it  wouhl  seem 
as  though  the  fact  tliat  it  bad  belonged  to  Montezuma  woviki  make 
it  specially  acceptable  to  Ferdinand.  The  reason  for  tins  may  be 
surmised  to  be  that  it  completed  the  military  equipment  of  the  Lia- 
torical  Mexican  chief,  already  preserved  at  Ambras. 

I  will  now  briefly  formulate  my  final  conclusions  respecting  the 
Vienna  featlier-piece  based  on  the  foregoing  collective  evidence. 

The  testimony  of  native  Jlexican  paintings  and  sculpture  and 
of  early  Spanish  records  taken  into  cousidei'ation  with  the  evi<lence 
furnished  by  its  sli'ucture  and  also  by  the  appellation  bestowed 
upon  it  in  the  Inventory  of  159G  iDdubitably  prove  tlie  Vienna 
fealher-piece  to  be  a  bead-dress. 

Manufactured  with  the  utmost  care,  of  materials  raost  highly 
esteeined  by  the  Mexicans^  unitittg  the  attribute  and  emblematic 
color  of  Iluitzilopoehotli,  Ijvshionctl  in  a  shape  exclusively  used  by 
the  hero  god's  living  representative,  the  higii  priest  and  war-chief, 
this  head-dress  could  liave  been  appropriately  owned  and  disposed 
of  by  Montezuma  alone  at  the  time  of  the  Confpiest,  from  which 
jveriod  it  assuredly  dates. 

The  fact  that  in  1596  this  hend-drcs3  was  In  the  possession  of 
a  nephew  of  Charles  V  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  it  had 
figured  among  the  presents  sent  to  the  flmperor  by  Cortes  while 
the  agreement  of  certain  of  its  details  with  an  entry  In  the  "Me- 
nioria"  of  the  gifts  sent  in  1519  indicate  its  possible  ideiiLity  with 
the  head-dress  therein  described. 

I  am  most  desirous  of  expressing  in  conclusion  the  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  criticise  some  of  the 
atatemeuts  published  by  the  late  Ilerr  von  Hochstetter  in  his  in- 
teresting memoir.  Had  this  been  avoidalde,  I  would  gbitUy  have 
omitted  to  do  60  out  of  respectful  recognition  of  the  devoted  en- 
thnsiasm  he  displayed  in  rescuing,  preserving  and  studying  all  facts 
connected  with  this  relic. 

To  judge  from  the  record  of  this  distinguished  scholar's  life,  so 
nobly  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  I  am  led  to  believe 
thnt  had  my  essay  appeared  in  his  lifetime  the  fact  that  it  contra- 
dicted some  of  bis  opinions  would  not  have  deprived  it  of  liia  gen- 
erous recognition  aa  an  honest  and  painstaking,  though  imperfect 
endeavor. 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  COMPLEMENTARY  8IGNS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GRAPHIC 

SYSTEM. 

In  a  preliminary  note  made  by  me  in  August,  1886,  I  made  the 
statement  tliat  *'I  had  discovered  certain  deteiminalive  signs  tUat 
render  a  misinterpretation  of  tlie  Nahuatl  picture-writings  iinjtos- 
sible.^  In  this  announcement  I  adopted,  in  connection  wiUi  cer- 
tain signs,  tlie  adjective  "determinative"  on  account  of  its  current 
meaning  "having  power  to  determine."  I  did  not  realize  at  tlie 
time  that  by  so  doing  I  became  liable  to  miscoustrnction,  as  the 
constant  use  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  of  the  appellation  "deter- 
minative signs"  with  a  restricted  sense  has  identified  this  terra 
with  a  single  specific  significance.  Moreover,  the  term  *'deterrai- 
native"  has  been  employed  by  such  prominent  writers  on  the  Mex- 
ican graphic  system  as  Oiozco  y  Berra,  Seuor  Jos6  Vigil,  Sefior 
Antonio  Peaafiel,  and  others,  with  ditierentiatious  of  meaning  re- 
moved flrom  that  I  wiahe<i  to  express. 

In  connection  with  the  attempted  decipJierment  in  the  foregoing 
essay  I  am  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  of  making  a  brief  but 
more  explicit  statement,  accompanied  by  a  few  illustrations,  of  the 
character  of  the  Mexican  sigiis  whose  systematic  occurrence  and 
incalculable  value  when  presented  with  new  decipherments  as  a 
proof  of  their  correctness  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  observe  upon. 
It  is  far  from  ray  Intention  to  place  undue  importance  upon  this 
discovery.  Future  years  of  research  and  close  application  and  the 
cooperation  of  fellow  students  can  alone  test  and  reveal  its  true 
value.  At  the  same  time  the  mere  recognition  of  even  the  re- 
stricted occurrence  of  these  signs  and  of  their  systeniutlc  employ- 
ment and  possible  value  mai'ks  some  advance  in  what  often  seems 
a  hopeless  dii'ection. 

It  is  due  to  valuable  information  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 

*  preliminary  note  of  an  analjala  or  tha  Maxican  Codices  anil  Qraven  IngBrlptiona. 
ProoMdlnpt  of  the  Atneriean  Asaociation  for  tbe  Advauoainent  of  Science,  vol.  xxxv. 
Buffalo  Meeting,  AugnAt,  t6S4. 

P.  M.  VOL.  t.  4  (49) 
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the  eminent  pliilolologist  and  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  comparison,  the  equivalency  of  tbe 
signs  in  ijuestion  with  what  are  termed  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphy 
*•  complementary  signs"  or  complements  :  German;  Erganziing, 
Erganzungszeichen :  French ;  complement,  complement  phon6- 
tique.i 

It  is  obvions  that  the  Mexican  complementary  signs,  tike  the 
Egyptian,  must  have  arisen  from  the  endeavor  to  avoid  misinter- 
pretation and  tlieir  existence  proves  perhaps  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  stage  of  development  in  the  Aztec  graphic  system  than  has 
been  hitherto  admitted.  The  Mexican  complement  differs  from  the 
Egyptian  inasmuch  as  the  latter  *'ia  never  a  syllable  but  always  a 
single  letter,  a  circumstance  sufliciently  accounted  for  by  the  orig- 
inal brevity  of  Egyptian  words."  The  characteristics  of  the  Nahuatl 
language  explain  equally  the  reason  why  the  Mexican  complement 
may  be  either  a  single  vowel,  a  monosyllable  or  dissyllable. 

In  selecting  illii»trative  examples  I  have  taken  pains  to  choose 
only  hieroglyphs  of  well-known  signification  from  familiar  and  ac- 
cessible sources.  Although  these  hieroglyphs  have  been  repeatedly 
analyzed  and  deciphered  and  the  presence  in  one  instance  noted  of 
what  will  be  shoM'n  to  deserve  the  name  of  complementary  signs,  it 
seems  Ihut  the  extent  to  which  these  were  employed  and  their  great 
value,  if  adopted  as  a  test  of  the  accuracj'  of  new  decipherments, 
have  been  entirely  disregarded.  The  accepted  meaning  of  figs. 
10a,  &,  PI.  II,  is  that  each  expresses  the  name  of  a  tribes  Acolhua, 
or  of  tbe  province  =  Acolhuacau.     In  both  hieroglyphs  an  arm 

U  Ain  lodobtcd  to  tbe  rnime  bigli  autboi'tty  far  th9  following  facU  relatiug  to  tba 
Bgyptiiin  oampl^inenta. 

"Ttao  pliODetic  addition  wab  dtecoyererl  but  orrancously  regarded  aa  forming  part  of 
the  orlgiiiiil  r^ytitcm  of  writing  by  ChanapoUion.  Koselllni,  LepBiuB  and  Seyffeil  liaving 
defln«»d  (he  purely  ideographic  nature  of  the  original  hi^rog)yphf»,  Rongid  In  hh  Intro- 
duction k  r£tudedea  Scritures  et  de  In  laiiguo  Egyptiennc  (l«Xt9)  was  probably  tbe 
Oral,  or  at  lea«t  one  of  the  flrst,  vbo  applied  the  term  cumplement.  Blrcli's  Grammar 
In  Baiiaen'e  £g>'pt  (1007)  doe*  not  yet  contain  tbe  term. 

Complein(--utB  of  tbU  nature  oooor  in  tbe  earliest  aa  well  aa  tn  tbe  latest  reoorda 
known ;  the  earliest  records  contain  the  entire  bleroglypblcal  syatem  perfectly  deTel- 
«pod  in  this,  ti»  well  as  in  nearly  every  other  reepoct. 

The  adilitlau  of  phonetic  to  syllabic  Kigna  musl  have  arisen  from  fear  of  mlslnterpro- 
tation.  Syllabic  aigna  giving  the  sound  of  their  te^pectivo  words  admitted  of  various 
pronunciation  in  a  language  with  few  ideas  nnd  niauy  words  for  erory  idea.  When 
therefore,  ftom  original  ideograph  ttiey  became  purely  »yllablc  and  figured  as  stiere 
ayllablert  In  the  rendering  of  other  word*  discoonecied  Willi  the  things  they  represent, 
the  desirability  of  a  phonetin  oumplement  uvust  liiive  obtruded  il«elf  iii  onoe.  Bluuy 
syllabic  hieroglyphs  conllnued  polyphouous  to  tbe  end  ot  the  chapter  Jimt  aa  in  cunel* 
form." 
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and  hand  are  painted,  which  might  express  cither  Maitlz=: hrm  in 
general,  also  hand,  or  aco/;/ =  shoulder.  Above  the  arm  the  con- 
ventional sign  for  water,=  atl,  is  painted,  yielding  in  compostiion 
the  phonetic  value  a  which  is  also  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
acolU.  The  sign  of  water  is  in  this  case  the  compleraent ;  it  in- 
dicates that  not  Tiiaitl  but  acolU  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the 
painted  arm,  and  duplicates  Huts  tlie  first  syllable^acolli. 

A  similar  use  of  water  is  made  in  the  hieioglyph  for  Apanecatl  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  the  precetiing  essay  (1*1.  ii,  fig.  8).  In  it  is  repre- 
sented that  which  I  believe  to  have  been  shown  to  be  a  head-dress  := 

ftp  An 

apanecatl,  above  =:  pan^  waters  a  ==  apanecatl.  In  the  Mexican 
graphic  system  there  are  familiar  instances  of  a  single  word  being 
expressed  by  a  ditr*3rent  set  of  signs  conveying  the  same  sounds. 
In  the  manuscript  History  of  Mexico,  dated  1576  (thus  fifty-five 
years  after  the  Conquest)  we  find  above  the  figure  of  the  second  his- 
torical personage,  a  hieroglyph  (PI.  ii,  fig.  14)  coHsisting  of  pantli 

pan 

=  banner,  pan  z=  above,  a  :=  water  =:  apan,  a.s  shown  by  the  anno- 
tation=Rpane  written  next  to  this  hieroglyph  in  the  maniisciipt ; 
the  name  is  but  incompletely  expressed  in  this  case. 

An  interesting  example  is  fnniished  by  a  hieroojiyph  representing 
the  month  Atemoztli  of  the  Mexican  calendar  (Sg.  12,  PL  ii).  It 
contains  a  divided,  elongated  representation  of  water  l)etween 
which  footsteps  are  painted.  Such  footsteps  were  constantly  em- 
played  to  express  a  multitude  of  meanings,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.'  The  necessity  for  an  indication 
as  to  which  of  many  words  the  footsteps  wei-e,  in  this  case,  to  con- 
vey is  evident  and  this  indication  was  furnished  by  the  native 
scribe  who  added  the  ooraplement  a  stone  =;  tetl  =  te  which  gives 

te 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verb  temo,  to  descend,  in  the  name  ateuioz- 

tli.     A  parallel  example  to  this  is  given  by  Seuor  Orozco  y  Beira 

as  No.  251,  page  5'  of  his  atlas,  and  in  the  accom])anyiiig  text  he 

moreover  states,  "In  order  to  make  the  reading  evident  the  sign 

tetl  accompanies  the  footsteps  and  gives  the  initial  syllable  (of  te- 

moc).'"* 

Recognizing  as  he  did  the  presence  and  even  the  purpose  of  the 

sign  tetl  in  one  Instance,  it  seems  strange  that  this  thoughtful  wri- 


*  See  Orozi^oy  Bcrra,  llistoria,  vol.  t,  chapter  r,  ou  the  Eiiciitui-a  Jerogliflcu. 

•  Op,  cil.,  Tol,  I,  p.  476. 


PLATE  I. 

Fig.  la.    Front  view  of  the  fSeather- piece  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  after 
Hochstetter,  bat  with  rectified  proportions. 
The  shaded  circular  gold  plates  are  the  only  genuine  ones. 

lb.    View  of  the  back,  showing  network  and  supports,  according  to 
Hochstetter. 

c,  d,  e,f,  g.    Details  of  gold  ornaments,  about  two-thirds  natural  size, 
according  to  Hochstetter. 

h.    Conventloij^l  representation  of  a  house  firom  Codex  Tellerlano 
Remensis. 

2.       Diadem  of  thin  gold  represented  in  the  Mendoza  Collection, 
part  u,  pi.  48  (Klngsborough,  vol.  i). 


PLATE  III. 


lUtiHtratlons  of  ancient  Mexican  feather  henti -dresses  and  of  the  mode 
of  wearing  them  taken  from  native  Mauuncrlpts. — 

Fii;.   1.       HfRd-flresH  from  Htstorla  de  Niievu  Espiifia,  Reman  Cortes,  ed. 
Lorenxanii,  Mexico,  1770.     Cordillera,  p.  13. 
2.      Representntlori  of  the  head-clilef  (emperor)  Axayacatl  in  war- 
coatume.     Alius  Duruii.  part  i,  pi.  10.  • 

3.  Repreiientatlon  of  Uie  tieacJ-cblef  TIzoc,  io  war-coBtume.     Al- 

ia!* Duran.  part  i,  pi.  1^3. 

4.  Representation  of  the  head-chief  ItKcontl  In  war-coatame. 

5.  Hrnd-dreH.5  fyom  HiHtorla,  Cort£8.     Oordillera,  p.  &2. 

fi.       IIertd-itrfcj*8  f^^)m   M<rnilu2a  Collection    (Klujjsbo rough,  vol.  l), 
part  II,  pi.  45. 

7.  Ueprescutiilloii  of  hend-cliief  "Tizoc,"  In  bas-relief  around  "Sac- 

rIflcial-Sloiie." 

8.  RepreHentatiot)  oi  defled  hero  HultKUopoclitll,  In  Atlas  Daran 

part  II,  pl.  1. 

9.  Warrior  m  hiiN. relief,  around  '"SHcrlflclal-Stoiie." 
10.      ilend-dre.sH  from  Mendnzu  Collection,  part  it,  pl.  28. 

1  ] .      Ilead-dren8  witli  TneaiiH  of  attachment,  from  Mendoza  Collection , 
part  II,  pl.  21. 

12.  Reprcst-ntatlou   of  a   war-chief,   from   Vatican   Codex,    pl.    82 

(Kingr*horough,  vol.  ii). 

13.  Head-drcMH,  »vlth  means  of  attachment,  rrom  Metidoxa  CoUectlon 

part  II,  pl.  25. 

14.  Kepre>4eiitntion  of  head-dress  with  beak  over  forehead,  from  Atlas 

Durau,  part  ii,  pl.  2. 

15.  Head-dress  of  Xluhlecutll  from  Codex  Tetlerlano-Reraensils,  pl. 

Ii  (KhiKsboroujirh,  vol.  i). 
Ifl.      Head-dress  with  beak.  Arch.  Selden,  A.  2,  p.  20  (KIngsborough, 
voL  i). 

17.  IIea<l-dre.«4S  with  beak.     Codex  Ramirez,  pl.  4,  fls».  6. 

18.  Ilead-dress  with  beak.     Dodleino  MSS.  p.  35  (Kingsb.  rol.  t). 

19.  Part  of  head-dre88  of  Xochliquelral,     Codex  Tellerlano  Reinen- 

sla,  part  i,  pl.  30  (Klugsborough,  vol.  i). 

20.  Head-dress  from  Vienna  Codex,  pl.  64  (Kingaborongh,  vol.  ii). 

21.  Head-dreas  from  Vatican  Codex,  pl.  89  (Kings borough,  vol.  i). 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


In  November,  1888,  it  fell  to  ray  good  fortune  to  make  the  ao- 

quaintanceof  Mr.  CliarHes  A.  Ilaniraond,  tlieSnperinlcndontof  the 
Boston,  Revere  Benuh  and  Lynn  Ruilrond,  whose  worUmeii  had  dis- 
covered a  burial  place  of  tlio  Massachusetts  Indians  at  Wiulln'op. 
With  a  consideration  for  scientific  researcli  wortlty  of  liis  cdnca- 
Uon  and  attainments,  he  notified  me  of  tlie  discovery  ami  held  tlie 
place  intact  nntil  I  could  carry  on  a  systematic  exploration.  Dur- 
ing this  work  I  daily  mel  Mv.  Ilarnmand  and  in  the  rotiise  of  con- 
versation lie  told  me  of  Mrs,  Oliver  and  of  lier  having  known  the 
Karankawa  Indians  whose  language  she  had  learned,  and  of  the  vo- 
cabulary he  had  gathere<l  from  her.  We  both  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  tliis  vocabulary  as  the  remnant  of  a  language  now  extinct, 
and  I  urged  its  publication  with  suuh  an  account  of  the  tribe  as 
Mrs.  Oliver  could  furnish.     The  manuscript  was  soon  given  to  me. 

Knowing  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  A.  .S.  Gatschet  and  that  he 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  languages  of  the  southern  tribes, 
I  sent  the  manuscript  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  would  edit  it 
for  publication  by  the  Pcahody  Museum.  Mr.  Gatschet,  while  in 
Texas  in  1884  and  1886,  had  searched  in  vain  for  tiuatworlliy  in- 
formation on  this  language,  and  his  surprise  at  receiving  the  vocab- 
ulary and  lenniing  that  tlicre  was  a  lady  in  Massachusetts  wlio  un- 
derstood the  language  can  he  imagined.  He  soon  obtained  leave 
from  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethiiolog}'  to  visit  Mrs, 
Oliver,  and  his  visit  resulted  in  securing  from  her  considerable  ad- 
ditional information,  drawn  forth  liy  critical  and  s^'Stematie  ques- 
tions which  wouhl  occur  only  to  one  who  Lad  made  Indijui  lan- 
guages his  life-long  stndy. 

'I'hc  sevoi'al  papers  resulting  from  the  fortunate  series  of  incidents 
to  whicli  I  have  referred,  are  here  published  as  the  second  number 
of  the  Special  Papers  of  the  Museum. 

Greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her^the  gifted  and  intelligent 
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lady  who  had  once  knovn  a  now  extinct  tribe,  and  who  was  the  only 
person  from  whom  a  vocabulary  could  be  obtained,  died  within  three 
months  after  she  had  done  what  she  could  to  put  on  record  a  lan- 
guage which  she  had  learned  and  spoken  in  her  youth. 

This  incident  is  certainly  a  most  conclusive  argument  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  work  among  all  the  Indian  tribes ;  that  their 
language  and  their  myths,  their  legends  and  their  customs,  may  be 
investigated  and  recorded.  In  another  year  it  will  be  too  late  to 
obtain  many  facts  which  can  be  secured  during  the  present.  The 
Indian  is  now  fast  merging  into  our  civilization.  His  life  is  chang- 
ing and  his  language  and  customs  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Let  us, 
while  we  may,  strive  to  atone  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  has  re- 
ceived, since  the  first  white  men  landed  on  the  shore  of  America, 
by  collecting  and  recording  such  facts  relating  to  his  past  history 
as  are  yet  attainable — facts  so  essential  in  a  study*  of  tlic  pliases  of 
life  through  which  all  races  are  passing,  or  have  passed,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  culture. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  of  the  Museum, 
Cambridge^  Mass..,  Aprils  1890. 


Note.— Tbe  pnging  of  the  Toliime,  of  which  this  is  the  second  imper,  is  given  nt  the 
foot  of  the  pages. 


IIIOGRAPIIICAL  NOTICE  OF  MRS.  OLIVER. 


BY  CUARLK9  A.  IIAMMONP. 


Alice  "WrLUAMS  Oliver  was  born  in  Beverly,  Nov.  27,  1828. 
She  was  the  only  dsiiigliter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Drudges'  of  Beveily  who 
was  a  siroccssJ'iil  Bhipniaster.  After  a  number  of  forltinate  voyages 
todiiferent  parts  of  the  worhl  he  foutu!  himsi'lf  in  New  Oi'leans  at 
the  lime  of  the  Texan  "War  of  Indcpeiulenc!"  with  Mexico  (1836), 
and  being  of  an  adventurous  spirit  he  engaged  in  transporting  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  otljer  supplies  from  New  Orleans  to  Matagorda, 
Texas.  Afterward  learning  of  tiie  otfer  by  the  Slate  of  Texas  of  a 
township  to  any  one  who  would  bring  his  family  there  and  reside 
on  it,  he  with  liis  brother  William  (who  was  the  mate  of  a  ship) 
went  out  and  located  his  land  on  tjje  shores  of  Matagorda  bay,  tak- 
ing his  family  there  in  the  year  1838. 

The  writer  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Alice  "\V.  Oliver  in 
the  year  18C9,and  was  much  interested  in  the  narration  of  her  ex- 
periences of  Texan  life.  Her  mother,  a  finely-educated  woman, 
look  great  care  to  bring  up  her  daughter  so  that  sim  Bhoukl  not  lose 
any  accomplishment  through  separation  from  tiie  educational  advan- 
tages she  bad  herself  enjoye<|,  and  regtihir  lessons  were  learned 
daily.  Their  liouse  in  Texas,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Matagorda, 
was  ever  open  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  for  as  long  as  they 
chose  to  stay,  and  many  |)ersons  of  mark  wlio  weie  attracted  by  the 
induccmenta  offered  by  the  new  republic  stopped  there  en  route.     A 

'Capt.  Thoraaa  Brl<lgea(born  iti  nererlv,  Se|il.?l,  1705;  died  in  Texns  1H48)  wns  the  old- 
est of  the  four  chiUlred  of  Bcnjiimin  Giiaicr  Bridges  (born  SciJt.  8, 1771;  died  Ajir.  18, 
ISin}na(J  AbigaU  ilercy  Blyih  (bom  Aog.8«,l"7i;  died  Ang.l5.1SiO),  who  were  luamed 
Jnn.  1, 1705. 

Cnpt.  Britlges  married  (Aug.  10. 1825)  Hannah  IleUlger  Ilorton  (bom  in  ftlftrblchc.nd 
Mnrcli  2s,  179S;  died  Aug.  9,  18,j3)  wbowna  liic  iliiugiilar  of  C";i]it.  Siimufl  llortou  liy  bis 
g«i'niid  wife,  Mrs.  EIrauor  WilliArDs  (tide  Broiightr>n\  Two  rliildi-eii  were  born  to  C.-ipt. 
Bridges;  Thomiis,  whn  died  In  infrtncy,  nnd  Alice  VVmiam*-  who  married  Wllllntn  F,  Ol- 
iver (bom  in  Lvnn  iSUOjdied  in  Lynn,  feb.  7, 1877),  their  children  being  Alice  Cora  (wife 
of  Cbarlce  A.  Uaiuiaond)  and  Saiah  Jane  (wife  of  Cbiu'leB  £.  Lovejuy }. 
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Dntnlwr  of  foreign  gentlemen  at  different  times  thaa  slmrctl  tlie  hos- 
pitalities of  Cai>t-  Bililges,  among  others  Prince  Salm-Salm  and 
suite,  in  connecticn  with  a  Germun  colonization  sdieme.  From  an- 
other gnest,  a  French  gentleman  of  high  attainments,  Mrs.  Oliver 
received  instruction  in  the  French  language,  the  knowledge  of  which 
remained  with  her  through  life.  But  her  indoor  pursuits  were  also 
mingled  witli  abundant  opportanitics  for  outdoor  exercise  and  she 
became  an  expert  horsewoman,  often  taking  Song  rides  over  the 
prairie  and  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay.  ^ 

Mrs.  01i\'er  often  referred  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  to 
ber  tielightful  life  in.  Texas,  and  among  other  things  spoke  partic- 
ularly of  the  Indian  tribe  of  Karankawas  (also  written  Carancft- 
buas)  in  whom  she  came  to  take  a  great  interest  and  whose  language 
she  sncceedcd  liy  persistent  effort  in  acquiring,,  sufllciently,  at  least, 
for  all  ordinaiy  conversation,  Trriting  down  such  new  words  as  she 
leaj^e<l,  and  subsequently  verifying  thorn  as  parties  of  Indians  en- 
campeil  each  snmmt^r  near  her  dwelling,  with  whom  she  soon  be- 
became  a  great  favorite. 

It  was  the  writer's  sincere  lament  of  the  fact  that  the  record  which 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  made  and  preserved  for  a  number  of  yenrg.  had  been 
lost,  that  led  her  to  rei>roduce  from  lier  memory  as  man^'  of  the 
Indian  words  as  possil>le ;  and  in  Ibis,  though  the  attempts  were 
at  intervals  during  several  years,  she  succeeded  most  remarkably, 
BO  that  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  thus  to  record  over  a  hundred 
words  of  this  now  extinct  and  unwritten  language.  It  was  upon 
making  the  ac<piaintance  of  Prof.  F.  "W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  connection  with  certain  discoveries  of  Indian  remains^ 
made  while  building  a  railroad  in  the  town  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  that 
this  listof  wonJs  w.as  l)rouglit  to  his  attention  ;  and  this  resulted  in 
the  visit  to  Mrs.  Oliver  by  Mr,  A.  R.  Gntschct  of  Washington,  in 
November,  1888,  at  which  time  he  carefully  went  over  the  entire  list 
with  her  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of  additional  words 
as  well  as  furthc  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  interesting  IriliC,  once  very  powerQd  and  greatly  feared,  but 
of  whom  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  descendant  is  now  living. 

Further  investigations  with  some  comparison  of  words  of  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  aiiont  to  be  undertaken  when  interrupted  by  the 
death  (after  a  brief  sickness)  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  Feb,  8,  1889. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  March^  1890. 
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BT  CHAttLES  A.  HAMMOND. 


During  the  revolt  of  Texas  ngainst  Mexico,  known  to  all  Texana 
as  the  "  war  of  independence,"  Capt.  Thomas  Bridges,  of  Bcveilj-, 
Mass.,  being  in  New  Orleans  with  his  vessel,  was  eng^ed  lo  carry 
arms  and  snpplies  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas  ports,  running  the 
Moxicnn  "  blockade."  At  the  close  of  tliewar  he  settled  on  a  tract 
of  Innd,  or  *'  head-right,"  situated  npon  the  northerly  shores  of 
Matngorda  bay,  and  soon  after,  in  Jannarv,  1838,  bronght  his  fam- 
ily to  reside  tjierc.  Dnring  the  succeeding  ten  years  his  danghter, 
an  only  child,  became  niiieli  interested  in  a  wandering  tribe  of  In- 
dians, the  once  numerous  Carancahuas,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring 
many  of  their  words,  so  that  she  was  able  to  converse  with  tliein  in 
their  own  language.  As  fast  as  learned  she  wrote  the  words  down 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred.  Tbis  record,  unfortunately, 
is  lost,  hnlitscom[iiler  in  after  years  (1871)  drew  from  her  memory 
and  repeated  to  the  writer  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fotir 
Carancnluia  words,  including  the  ten  numerals,  and  these  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  vocaljul.'iry. 

Mrs.  Oliver  stnted  that  when  the  Indians  conversed  tliej'  care- 
fully luishanded  or  somewhat  repressed  their  breath,  ami,  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  or  isolated  word,  it  escaped  in  a  gentle  sigli  or 
'"bieatliiug," — giving  the  speakers  an  air  of  ennui ;  this  was  hei<;ht- 
eued  by  Uieir  "conversational  '*  expression,  which  was  stolid  and 
Blightly  contemptuous,  and  by  their  custom  of  never  looking  at  llie 
person  to  whom  they  were  talking,  as  if  their  speech  was  an  act  of 
utter  comlescension. 

Many  dtlTcrent  parties  of  Indians  encamped  near  the  residence 
of  Ca[)tain  Bridges  during  successive  seasons,  and  were  often  snr- 
prise«l  at  being  a(.TOste<l  by  a  young  white  girl  in  their  own  hmginige. 
The  words  olitaiued  l>y  her  were  thus  verified  as  to  their  signilica- 
tion,  and  one  or  two  instances  of  deception  exposed.     The  innocent 
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use  of  a  fal-se  word,  such  as  tesnakwak'ii  for  tesnrtkwuya  (milk), 
caused  the  Indiana  much  ninusemetit,  und  lUcy  kept  rci»eiitii;g  Uie 
false  word  softly  to  tliemaelves  with  a  sort  of  quic:t  Imigbter.  Tlicy 
were  very  exact  in  tlieir  proiuniciation  and  ridiculed  poor  elocution, 
Buch  RS  the  hasty  utterance  of  the  Italian  word  viadonna  to  repre- 
sent thoir  word  tnndotia  (j>ig). 

Their  parties  usually  voyaged  from  place  to  place  along  the  coast 
in  their V/Moea,  or  *'  dug-outs,"  which  were  made  fiom  large  trees, 
the  luxrk  left  on.  One  side  of  the  log  was  hewed  flat  and  the  log  was 
then  dug  out,  the  emb  hluutl}'  pointed,  leaving  a  tiiangnlar  place 
or  deck  at  each  end.  The  women  and  cliildrcn  and  iiousehold 
goods  oct;u[)ie<l  the  "  !iold,"  while  the  falher  of  the  family  sloml  on 
the  stern  aiu\  poled  tlic  lioat  along,  keeping  not  far  away  from  the 
shore.  On  arriving  at  a  landing  place,  the  men  hauled  the  canoe 
up  on  the  bench  and  then  left  the  women  to  set  up  the  wigwams. 

The  site  of  their  camp  was  nlwjiys  close  to  the  beach  or  bluff, 
and  the  squaws  carried  the  tent  poles,  bundles  of  skins  and  such 
simple  utensils  as  they  possessed  to  the  site  selected  and  proceeded 
to  build.  A  dozen  slender  willow  polos  about  one  and  onc-lialf 
iuclies  iu  diameter  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  feut  long,  shnrpojuTd  lo  a 
point  For  boring  into  the  soil,  were  set  in  a  circle  ordinarily  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  but  varying  with  tiic  size  of 
the  family  or  families  —  for  two  often  occu[nL-d  the  same  lint.  The 
tK>les  were  about  a  yard  a[)art  and  admitted  of  entrance  between 
any  two.  The  tops  of  the  poles  were  then  bent  over  toward  the 
centre  and  inlertaccd  in  a  rude  sort  of  wiekerwork  aided  hy  an 
occAsional  thong  of  deer  skiu.  U[»on  this  light  framework  they 
usually  spread  deer  skins,  adding  sometimes  the  skin  of  a  bear,  a 
wild-cat  or  a  panther  carelessly  fastened  to  the  polea  with  deer 
thongs.  They  never  thus  covered  more  than  oue-half  of  the  wig- 
wam, or  bd-ak,  and  always  selected  the  windward  side  for  tlus  pro- 
tection ;  should  the  wind  change  decidedly,  or  should  the  sun  bea.t 
down  too  fiercely,  Ihey  changed  thciiositiou  of  the  sliins  for  shelter 
or  shade. 

After  the  Init  was  built,  a  fire  was  made.  The  squaws  usually 
beggid  fire  or  matches  fnun  the  settlers,  but  in  case  they  had  no 
other  means  of  kin<lling  It,  they  resorted  to  the  primitive  method 
of  producing  it  by  fricUon  of  wood.  Their j?re-si!/cAa  they  always 
carried  with  them  and  kept  them  carefully  wrapped  in  several  laj'- 
ers  of  skins  tied  up  with  thonga  and  made  into  a  neat  package ; 
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they  were  thna  kept  very  dry  and  as  sooii  as  the  occasion  for 
Ibeir  use  was  over,  they  were  imtnediiiiely  wra[>ped  up  again  ainl 
liii<i  nvftxy.  These  sticks  were  two  in  number.  One  of  tliem  was 
held  across  the  knees,  aslhe  Fnjlian  squatted  on  tlieground,  and  was 
about  two  feet  long,  nria<lcof  a  close- graineil,  brownish-yellow  woo<l 
(perfiaps  pecan),  half-round  in  section,  the  flat  Hice  (licld  upward) 
ab«)Ut  an  inch  across  in  wliich  were  three  holes  about  half  an  incb 
in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth,  the  bottoms  slightly  concave.  Tlie 
three  holes  were  equally  distant  apart,  about  two  inches,  uiul  the 
Urst  one  was  tlie  same  distance  from  the  end  of  the  stick  which 
resloil  upon  the  right  knee.  In  one  of  the  holes  was  inserted  the 
slightly  roundcdendof  a  twirling  stick  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
made  of  a  white,  soft  wood,  souiewliat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
hole,  so  as  to  turn  easily.  Iloldiug  the  twirler  (which  was  perfectly 
cjlindrical)  vertically  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  a  gentle  but 
rapid  aUernnling  rotary  motion  was  imparted.  After  continuing  this 
for  about  five  minutes,  tlie  abrasion  of  the  softer  wood  caused  a 
fine  inipalpablodust  to  collect  in  the  hole  from  which  soon  issued  a 
thin  blue  lino  of  smoke  ;  as  soon  as  llie  Indian  saw  this  he  quickly 
withdrew  his  twirler  with  one  Iiand,  while  with  the  other  he  caught 
up  and  crushed  a  few  ver}'  dr}'  leaves,  t>re\ioiis!y  placed  on  a  dry 
cloth  close  by  (having  been  produced  from  their  wrappings  in  which 
tliey  !iad  been  carefully  preserved  for  this  very  purpose,  to  serve  as 
tinder),  and  very  fpiickly  but  lightly  sprinkled  them  in  and  around 
the  hole,  over  wliich  both  hands  were  Ihfn  held  protectingly,  the 
head  bent  down  an<l  the  incipient  fire  fanned  lo  a  hlnze  with  the 
breatli.  As  soon  as  ihe  blaze  had  fairly  caught,  the  stick  and  tinder 
were  deftly  turned  over  upon  a  little  pile  of  dry  twigs  and  leaves, 
ma<1e  ready  beforehand,  and  tlie  fire  was  started.  This  oi>cration  of 
proditcitig  fire  was  alwa}-?  performed  by  the  men.  The  lire  was  in- 
variably hnilt  in  the  centre  of  the  luit  upon  the  ground,  and  was  us- 
ually Kei)t  burnings  —  for  the  Indians  never  sle[)t  regularly  but 
whenever  they  pleased,  being  often  asleep  in  the  daytime  ami  awake 
nights  or  vice  versa,  as  they  felt  inclino<l. 

The  Indians'  lodge- fiinu'ture  consisted  of  skins, — single  skins  to 
Bit  upon  and  a  small  pile  of  skins  for  a  bed.  Their/joci,  —  ven- 
ison, fish,  oysters,  turtles,  etc., —  was  always  either  boiled  in  rude 
earthen  pots  or  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  their  five.  They  also  baked 
in  the  ashes  cakes  of  Hour  or  meal  obtained  from  the  white  people, 
and  iu  their  season  they  gathered  berries,  nuts,  persimmons,  wild 
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grapes,  etc..  and  at  certain  times  in  the  year  obtained  quantities 
of  sea-birda'  eggs  of  many  different  kinds  of  wliich  tliey  were 
very  fond.  Fish  were  abundant,  —  red -fish,  sea- trout,  flounders, 
eheepVliead,  Spanish  maclferel  and  Jew  fish.  The  Indians  took 
their  fish  by  llio  same  weapons  with  which  they  hunted  Uieir  game, 
viz. :  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  were  remarkably  expert  in  this 
way  of  fishing.  Whether  in  their  canoes,  or  while  standing  in  the 
water  after  wading  out  hip-deop,  no  matter  how  turbid  or  rough  the 
water  might  be,  Uieir  aim  was  nnerring  ;  hohling  their  arrow  in  place 
with  drawn  bow  and  watching  intently,  suddenly  "  the  arrow  flies 
and  the  fisli  dies,"  and  then  aa  it  rises  to  the  surface  it  is  easily  se- 
cured. Often  when  tiie  white  people  had  tried  in  vain  with  their 
hook  and  line,  the  Indians  with  their  trusty  bow  never  failed  to  cap- 
ture a  fish.  It  seems  that  tliey  could  feel  the  approach  of  a  fish  iu 
roiled  water  by  the  motion  or  undulation  of  the  water  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  iceapona  of  these  Indians  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows  of 
their  own  manuraeturc,  clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  long,  dotible- 
edged  knivca  procured  from  the  whites.  These  knives  were  carried 
in  sheaths  attached  to  belts  of  deer-hide.  They  had  also  hatchets 
and  axes,  of  the  ordinary  patterns,,  for  domestic  use. 

Their  utejisils  were  few  and  simple, —  rude  wooden  spoons,  and 
a  few  clay  vessels  of  different  sizes  with  bottoms  rounded  —  never 
flat.  The  women  had  needles  made  of  fish-bones  witli  smooth 
nicely-made  eyes  which  carried  threads  of  fine  deer  sinew  manu- 
factured with  great  care  and  patience,  and  with  these  they  made 
their  skirts  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  had  do  covering  of  any 
kind  for  the  feet  or  for  the  liead. 

Their  bows  of  red  cedar  conformed  to  a  certain  rule  of  length, 
according  to  stature,  reaching  from  the  foot  to  the  chin  or  eye. 
Tliey  were  beautifully  made  and  kept  well  oiled  and  polished. 
At  the  middle,  the  bow  was  about  two  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches,  or  so,  thick.  The  bow-string  was  formed  of  twisted 
deer  sincv  of  many  fine  strands  aggregating  one-fourth  of  an  Inch 
in  diameter,  making  a  very  strong  line  perfectly  smooth  and  hnrd. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  line  smooth  and  in  perfect  re- 
pair, any  slight  tendency  toward  fraying  being  at  once  remedied. 

The  arroivs  were  about  a  yard  long,  the  shaft  something  over 
half  an  inch  iu  diameter  with  a  sharp  thin  steel  Itead  about  three 
inches  long,  the  shank  of  which  was  set  in  a  cleft  of  the  shaft  which 
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was  wound  with  sinew.  The  arrows  were  feathered  with  wild  geese 
wing-feathers,  three  being  set  equidistant  around  the  shaft,  in 
slots  or  clefts  and  then  wound.  The  feathers  were  about  six  inches 
long  and  showed  about  one-half  inch  from  shaft.  In  shooting,  the 
arrow  was  held  with  one  feather  on  top,  vertical,  and  the  other  two 
radiating  downward  and  outward.  The  lx>w  was  held  with  the  left 
hand  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  so  that  the  thumb 
was  free  to  move ;  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  thus  rested  en  the  first 
thumb  joint,  so  allowing  one  of  the  two  lower  feathers  to  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  thumb  and  also  clear  of  the  bow,  and  permitting 
accurate  aim.  The  bow-string  was  drawn  to  the  left  cheek  by  the 
first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  hooked  over  the  string,  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  arrow-shaft. 

The  foregoing  information  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Ol- 
iver, who  at  the  request  of  the  writer  also  comi)osed  the  following 
*'  Notes  "  on  the  history  and  customs  of  these  Indians. 

Lynriy  Mma.y  Nov.  5, 1888. 


NOTES  ON^  THE  CARANCAHUA  INDIANS. 


By  ALICE  W.  OLlTEft. 


Bbporr  the  commencement  of  Uie  war  with  Mexico,  which  ae- 
cui'ed  to  Tcxiis  lier  inxlependcnce,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
the  Carancaljiia  tt'ilie  of  Indiana,  tliough  the}'  had  proh.ibly  long 
been  liilmhitants  of  tlie  country.  At  that  lirae  they  were  a  A'ery 
powerful  anti  warlilce  nation,  exceedingly  dreaded  by  the  Mexicans 
tind  by  other  tribes  of  Indiana  for  their  iitiparalleled  ferocity  and 
crtjelt}'.  They  were  cannibals,  and  horrible  stories  are  still  told  of 
atrocities  perpelratt-d  upon  certain  isolated  families,  who  were 
among  the  pioneers  upon  the  coast  of  Texas.  Continual  tribal 
wars,  in  which  the  Carancahuaa  appear  to  have  suffered  disastrous 
defeat,  about  tliis  time  reduced  their  numbers constdcralily,  so  that 
when,  at  the  bof^inning  of  tlte  war,  their  services  were  olTcred  to  the 
Mexicans,  3000  warriors  were  supposed  to  represent  the  strength 
of  the  tribe.'  They  rendered  very  etiicicnt  service  to  the  Mexicans 
by  harassing  the  few  scattered  families  along  the  coast  where  sol- 
diers cotdd  not  have  found  their  way,  and  passing  like  birds  of 
prey  silently  aud  swiftly  iu  tiieir  canoes  along  the  shore,  from  Co- 
pano  along  theTres[ialacios  and  Matagorda  ba^'s,  always  managed 
to  elmle  pursuit.  Swooping  suddenly  down  upon  tlie  defenceless 
inhaltitants,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  involving  every  living 
beirtg  in  one  general  massacre.  They  disappeared  as  silently  as 
they  came,  leaving  ouly  a  fi-w  ruins  to  tell  the  story. 

Subsequently,  owing  it  is  su[)posed  partly  to  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain Ireacijerouscomhict  toward  them  on  tlie  part  of  the  Muxlcnns, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  probably  began  to  foresee 
the  filial  resntt  of  the  war  and  the  importance  of  gaining  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Americans  when  their  sway  should  become  estab- 
lished in  Texas,  these  Indians,  with  other  tribes,  about  the  time  of  the 


>  From  two  liiiD(lru<l  lo  Uvu  liuti<lied  and  ilftjr  warriors  ia  ttll  w«  o*a  aaanme  Tor  tbat 
periuU.-A.  3.  G. 
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memorahle  battle  of  the  Alamo,  or  immediately  after,  left  tlie  Mex- 
ican aniiv  niul  bectime  noininully  tlie  tillios  of  tiie  AmericanHi  who 
were  then  steadily  gaining  strengtii  anil  power.  In  the  bsittlo  of 
the  Alamo  these  lutiiaiis  sufTercd  greatly  and  many  of  their  war- 
riors—  the  flower  of  the  tribe  indeed  —  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. They  were,  from  that  time,  under  the  (jroteetiou  uf  the 
American  flag,  and  the  settlors  were  thus  secure  from  their  further 
depredations ;  for  the  Indiana  perfectly  comprehended  that  their 
existence  as  a  tribe  depended  thereafter  entirely  upon  their  implicit 
ohedience,  at  least  so  fur  as  outward  acts  were  concerneil,  tocertaia 
conditions  wliicb  were  Imposed  as  the  price  of  their  protection ; 
any  deviation  would  mean  utter  extermination.  Probably  their  teu- 
dencies  were  always  unchanged,  and  their  sympaLldes  were  toward 
the  Mexicans  uotwilhstandingf  and  their  hatred  of  the  Americans 
was  longing  for  some  safe  op[)orlunJty  to  betray  itself.  One  such 
instance  is  rucordeti,  where  detection  seemed  impossible  (tolhetn), 
but  it  was  discovered  and  followed  by  a  retrihutive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  which  virtually  destroyed  the  tribe  and  re- 
duced tlie  remnant  to  utter  and  abject  submission. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  American 
rule,  these  Indians  continued  the  same  wandering  ways  regarding 
their  domestic  life,  as  they  had  always  ol>served.  They  had  never 
any  settled  abiding  place,  but  wandere«l  from  point  to  point,  all 
along  the  coaat;  now,  no  longer  fice  to  come  anii  go,  or  linger 
at  their  pleasure,  but  living  their  lives  under  protest  as  it  were 
and  only  on  sufferance.  As  ibeir  tribal  strength  doclijied,  and 
the}'  realized  that  their  traditions  wero  the  oidy  inheritance  of  their 
children  and  that  the  deeds  of  their  generation  could  never  odd 
any  lustre  to  tbo  record,  that  iti  a  few  years  they  would  be  utterly 
extinguished  as  a  nation,  the  spirit  seemed  to  die  wilhiu  them  and 
their  degradation  was  complete.  Their  life  remained  unchanged 
in  its  general  features.  The  chase  and  fishing  bad  always  been 
theh"  chief  dependence  and  so  itcontinut-d  to  a  great  extent;  their 
habits  were  prtxnitive  in  the  extreme,  but  liere,  as  always,  the 
blighting  touch  of  civilization  left  its  baneful  trace  and  hastened 
the  doom  of  the  fust  diminishing  tribe.  They  luul  ahvuys  livcil  au 
itinerant  life,  passing  in  their  "dug-outs,"  which  were  long  and  very 
narrow,  yet  capacious,  froin  spot  to  spot,  stopping  generally  where 
some  settler  had  made  his  home,  always  where  fresh  waterand  brush- 
wood for  their  fire  were  easily  attainable.  The  long,  slender  poles 
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for  their  nule  tents,  or  wigwnms,  were  very  carefully  and  skilfully 
twisteil  togi'llior  au'l  hestotveil  in  tlioir  canoes.  Besides  a  few 
cooking  ntensils,  skins  for  tlieir  beds,  an<1  tlietr  bows  an<l  arrows  tliey 
bad  literally  no  iiossessinns.  The  task  of  ereeting  tlic  tents  iiy  la- 
Ijorionsly  boring  llie  willow  |»olc3  into  llie  earth  at.  eilher  end.care- 
fjilly  pointeij,  crossing  at  the  top,  and  covering  the  windward  side 
with  nndroased  skins,  the  bringing  of  water  and  wood  and  other 
menial  tasks,  were  alwriys  performed  by  the  women.  The  fire 
was  in  the  midtlle  of  the  tent,  npon  a  few  stones,  and  the  fish  or 
venison  was  cooked  and  eaten,  not  with  salt  but  with  cliile,  fin- 
gers taking  the  place  of  forks.  Tlie  men  were  very  tall,  magniB- 
cently  formed,  with  very  slender  hands  and  feet.  They  were  not 
very  dark,  and  many  of  them  bad  very  delicate  features  and,  with- 
out exception,  sjjlendjd  li'elh.  Their  long,  black  hnir  was  rarely 
combed  but  frequently  braided  and  adorned  with  bits  of  colored 
flannel,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  rattle  of  tlie  rattlesnake, 
which,  dry  and  shining,  made  a  faint  ringing  sound  as  the  wearer 
moved.  Around  tiie  left  wrist  was  a  small  strip  or  bracelet  of  un- 
dressed deer  skin,  worn  by  women  as  well  as  bj^men.  The  women 
were  rarely  ornamented  in  any  way,  were  generally  plain,  sliort  of 
stature,  stout  and  usuatly  disagreeable  looking  and  exceedingly 
dirty,  as  were  .also  tlie  mt'n. 

There  seernerl  to  be  almost  noj'onng  girls  among  them  and  very 
few  children  or  infants;  caresses  or  fond  expressions  were  almost 
never  used,  yet  there  was  evidently  an  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  parental  tic,  on  llie  part  of  the  mother  at  least ;  but  never 
was  any  responsive  tenderness  observed  in  a  child.  The  dress 
was  simply  a  waist  clolh  worn  by  tlie  n^en,  with  a  skirt  of  deer 
skin  of  exquisite  softness  for  the  women.  The  addition  of  a  blan- 
ket, thrown  over  the  shoulders,  was  the  only  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing.    Tlie  children,  till  about  ten  years  of  age,  were  unclothed. 

They  were  sttrl}'  in  their  general  as[>ect,  averse  to  conversation, 
and  the  deep  guttural  of  their  language,  as  they  occasionally 
talked  with  each  other,  always  with  averted  ftices,  left  tlie  iu^pres- 
sion  of  extreme  fatigue.  They  were  exceedingly  dirty  in  all  their 
habits  and  had  probably  never  known  the  voluntary  application  of 
water ;  their  continual  wading  in  the  salt  water,  however,  kept 
them  cleaner  than  might  be  sui)posed,  but  the  odor  of  the  shark's 
oil  with  which  they  haliitually  anointed  their  entire  bodies  as  pro- 
tection against  mosquitoes,  rendered  them  very  offensive. 
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Once  in  a  while  they  helil  a  sort  of  sulcinn  fesfivafy  or  religions 
ceremonial,  of  wlmt  particular  significance  conUl  not  be  exaf^lly 
discovered.  It  was  always  celebratod  at  llie  ftill  moon  and  after 
ft  very  successful  hunt  or  lishiiig  cxpcdiliou.  A  number  of  In- 
dians, who  all  iiappened  to  be  together  at  tlie  time,  assemble*!  in 
a  tent  which  had  been  enlarged  for  thi*  pnrjKne,  in  the  niitMle  of 
which  was  a  small  fire,  upon  wliich  boilcil  a  very  strong  and  black 
decoction  made  from  the  leaves  of  Ihe  yotipon  tree.  Frotn  time 
to  time^  this  was  stirred  with  a  sort  of  wliisU,  till  tl»c  to[)  was  cov- 
ered thickly  with  a  yellowish  froth.  This  ''  lea,"  contained  in  a 
vessel  of  clay  of  their  own  manufacture,  was  handed  round  occa- 
sionally and  all  the  Indians  drank  freely.  It  was  very  bitter  and 
said  to  be  inlo.xicating,  but  if  so  it  could  only  have  lieen  when 
drunk  to  great  excess  as  it  never  seemed  to  produce  any  visible 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  These,  seated  in  a  ro\v  round  the  inside 
"of  tlie  tent,  looked  very  grave  an<l  almost  solemn. 

One  tall  Indian,  probably  a  chief,  stood  within  the  circle  and 
passed  round  and  round  the  fire,  chanting  in  a  monotonous  tone. 
He  was  a  grotesque  figure,  lieing  wrapped  up  to  his  head  in  skins, 
and  his  face  concealed  ;  his  long,  black  hair  streamc<l  over  his 
back,  antl  he  bcut  nearly  double  as  he  moved  about,  seUlotu  rais- 
ing I'imself  to  an  erect  posture.  The  chant  rose  and  fell  in  a 
melancholy  sort  of  cadence,  and  occasionally  all  the  IntJians  joined 
in  the  chorus  which  was  lla'-i-yah,  Ila'-i-yah  ;  hai ,  hai'yah,  hai'yah, 
hai'-yah.  The  first  two  words  were  shouted  slowly,  then  a  loud 
hai',  then  a  succession  of  liai'-ynhs  \ery  rapidly  uttered  in  ehroujatic 
ascending  ami  descending  tones,  ending  in  an  abrupt  hai  I !  very 
loud  and  far  reaching.  There  were  three  instruments  of  music,  a[M>n 
wliicli  the  Indians  accompanied  thechaiil.  One,  alnrgegourd  Oiled 
with  srnall  stones,  or  shot,  was  frequently  shaken  ;  another  Avas  a 
fluted  piece  of  wood,  which  was  held  upon  the  knees  of  the  player 
and  over  which  a  stick  was  quickly  drawn  producing  a  droning 
noise;  the  third  was  a  kind  of  rude  flute,  npon  which  no  air  was 
played,  but  which  was  softly  blown  in  lime  to  the  chant. 

This  "  fandango"  was  always  ke[)t  up  all  night,  and  as  the  hr>nrs 
went  on  the  chanting  became  louder  and  more  weird,  and  Llic  fire, 
allowed  to  burn  up  furiously,  illnminuted  the  earth  and  sky,  |>ro- 
ducing,  altogether,  a  frightful  effect. 

The  day  following  was  always  a  quiet  one  and  the  Indians  slept 
or  moved  languidly  about.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  they  had 
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obtained  some  whiskey,  it  was  u.se«l  instead  of  Y!ic3oupon  tea,  ami 
tlien  tl»e  Indians  became  intoxicated,  very  quarrelsome  an<l  often 
really  dangerous,  figliting  amon:*  themselves  nud  Imkin;^  ahont  tlie 
dwellings  of  the  settlers,  stctiliuij  from  them  artifles  of  food  or 
Ijotiseliohl  utensils,  and  bogging  continually —  rarely  willing  to  per- 
form the  sliglitost  task  whatever  the  offered  revvanl. 

In  rrgnrd  to  any  sflcrc«lness  of  feeling,  or  particular  rites  in  ref- 
erence to  tlio  burial  of  their  dead,  they  secnjcd  entiruly  inilifTcrent, 
No  place  of  sepulture  belonging  to  tliem  ever  was  alluded  to  by 
lhem,orevcr  discovered,  ami  wherever  one  of  the  tri!)c  died  there 
he  was  also  interred. 

The  peculiar  distinctive  marks  of  the  tiibo  wore  :  a  small  circle 
of  blue  tattfxied  over  either  clieok-bone,  one  horizontal  line  ex- 
tending from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  lowartl  tl>e  ear  and  tliree 
perpendicular  parallel  lines,  about  out'-fomLli  of  an  inch  apart,  on 
lliecliin  from  tlicmttldle  of  the  lower  lip  downward,  and  two  others 
untler  eacli  njrner  of  the  mouth. 

Their  method  of  communicating  with  each  other,  when  parties 
were  at  n  distance,  was  by  smoke.  By  some  means  known  only  to 
themselves  and  carefully  kept  secret,  the  smoke  of  n  small  fire  could 
be  ma<lo  to  ascend  in  many  diflVrent  ways,  as  intelligible  as  spoken 
language  to  them.  At  night  the  horizon  was  often  dotted  in  vari- 
ous directions  with  these'  little  fires,  and  the  messages  thus  con- 
veyed seemed  to  defermine  tlie  tnqvenients  of  the  Indians. 

They  were  strictl}'  silent  upon  the  subject  of  their  marriage  cere- 
monies, though  they  certainly  did  not  practise  polygamy,  but  be- 
tween hushand  and  wife  there  was  always  a  [lertVct  iadilHerence  in 
manner. 

It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  lime  not  one  of  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians is  in  existence  an<l  these  few  lines  are  their  only  ineinorial. 

AN    AN KC DOTE. 

The  Indian  of  song  and  storj',  the  Indian  immortalized  by 
Coo(>er  was  certainly  a  very  dillerent  being  in  his  noble,  generous 
imimlses  and  hia  glorious,  self-sacrificing  life,  from  tlie  type  repre- 
sented by  the  Cnrancahnas,  wltoso  character  seemed  entirely  desti- 
tute of  heroic  traits.  Recollection  furnishes  only  one  instance,  in 
an  experience  of  years,  of  generous  kindness, 

A  young  daughter  of  a  settler  on  Matagorda  bay  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  interchanging  kindly  com  tcsiea  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
cbiefS)  who  manifested  some  attachment  to  her. 
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This  young  girl  was  exceedingly  siok  during  several  weeks  of 
a  particulsirl3'  liot  siiramor,  when  a  fearful  drought  prevailed  and 
water  was  very  scarce  and  lunckisli.  A  newly  fmislicd  and  VL-ry 
capacious  rain-water  cistern  had  lonj^  a\VHite<l  the  anticipated  rain, 
Mrhich  was  withlicid  till  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  seemed  perish- 
ing. A  party  of  Indians,  among  which  were  tiie  chief  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  mention  lias  been  made,  had  been  encamping  near  tlie  Ijomo 
of  the  young  girl  and  of  course  knew  of  her  eickness.  They  had 
left  for  the  home  of  another  settler,  about  three  miles  distant  across 
the  bay,  where  tliere  was  a  cistern,  filled  by  the  last  rain,  with  pure, 
fresh  water. 

The  night  after  their  departure,  the  family  of  tlie  fiist  settler 
were  aroused  about  midniglitby  a  fearful  noise  and  tumult,  and  on 
seeing  in  the  moonlight  the  forms  of  several  Indiana,  were  ex- 
tremely alarmed  and  excited.  The  settler,  a  man  of  remarkable 
courage  and  ahvaj'S  Intherlo  ujion  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians, 
rushed  down  stairs,  rifle  in  hand  and  found  tlu-ee  or  four  of  his 
hired  men,  who  had  been  sleeping  upon  the  piazza,  also  with  their 
guns,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  a  sn|)posed  treach- 
erous attack  of  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  the  master  of  the  house 
appeared,  the  Indians,  who  had  been  apparently  trying  locx|>lain 
the  cause  of  their  appearance,  came  toward  htm  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  the  chief,  presenting  a  large  jng,  which  liad  been  con- 
cealed by  his  blanket,  said  in  Lis  few  words  of  English :  **  You 
water  no  good  — you  Alice  sick — here,  water  good — Alice  drink." 
The  gratitude  and  delight  of  the  father  cannot  be  expressed,  and 
the  Ittdians  returned  to  their  tents  loaded  with  gifts. 

Lynny  Ma99.y  Oct.  30,  1888. 
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Omnei  UlaerimabUtM 
itrguentur  iffnotique.  longa 
node;  carent  quia  rate  tacro. 

Ot'R  historic  information  concerning  the  once  populous  Texan 
nation  of  tlio  Kiirankan'a  is  am  average  specimen  oftiie  fragmcntnry 
nuinner  in  wliicli  IntJian  liislary  Riiil  the  general  liistoiy  of  man- 
kind as  well  isttansuiiltetl  to  our  knowledge.  Chance  and  fate,  pow- 
ers uncontioUablc  liy  tbe  human  species,  decide  whether  we  are  to 
have  any  kuuvvlodyc  or  not  of  an  imjMJitant  people  or  of  its  note- 
worthy rulera  or  ))ublic  characters ;  fires,  floods,  tornadoes,  wars 
atid  the  ravages  of  time  have  often  destroyed  the  only  documents 
left  ofthe  lilcratnre  of  a  people,  or  of  its  style  of  arciutecture  and 
ait ;  or  when  BOtnethaig  has  come  dowt!  to  our  times,  whicli  testitles 
to  their  existence,  we  often  liiive  to  scrape  together  our  informa- 
tion from  the  most  insigiiifieaiit  an<l  minute  sources,  frequently'  dis- 
tortoil  liy  unsafe,  traditional  reports. 

To  render  our  knowledge  of  the  past  still  more  checkered  and  un- 
equal, insignificant  towns  and  tribes  are  often  described  at  length 
and  the  deeds  of  their  j»iffi^s  gnimh  homines  extol Iwl  beyond  meas- 
ure. Wtiy  ?  Oidy  because  ihcy  happened  to  exist  iji  the  vicinity 
of  literary  centres,  or  of  men  of  culture  who  filled  their  leisure  liours 
iu  writing  their  biographies  or  cliionicles.  At  other  times  events  of 
little  impnrt:mco  ate  magnified  into  deeds  of  consequence,  while 
men  of  hei  oic  mind  or  eminent  capacities  are  misrepresented  as 
being  mere  cotnuion-place  iiidividiials. 

With  our  kMowle<lge  of  the  Karankawa  Indians  chance  has 
played  a  capricious  game  as  well  as  with  that  of  inany  other  iriibea. 
Altlioiigh  lln'ir  tribe  figures  as  a  peoph;  of  consequence  in  Texan 
colonial  history,  the  information  left  us  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  does  not  give  the  necessary  poiats  enabling  us  to  classify 
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theru  ttcconllng  lo  race  ami  language.  Tlieir  records  report  that 
eruellies  were  infliclcd  hy  tliern  v[)()n  liarinless  settlers ;  they  clia- 
ctiss  Ibeir  boilily  appeamnee,  their  weapons,  impleinonta  and  ca- 
noes, with  Rome  of  Iheir  customs,  but  Ihcy  .ire  silent  conctniiing 
their  rciir;ious  ideas,  tlieir  migrations,  their  trilial  government,  and 
especially  their  language,  which  is  the  most  iarportant  character- 
istic of  each  tiihe,  an<l  we  have  to  deplore  that  oven  in  our  scien- 
/(/ff  «f/e  so  Utile  attention  is  paid  to  the  tongues  of  piiniilive  na- 
tions. 

What  our  predecessors  in  Texan  ethnography  have  failed  to 
transmit  to  ns,  we  can  in  a  small  degree  snpply  now,  bj'  drawing 
our  cotichiHions  from  all  the  disjecta  7ne7nbni  of  Karankawa  hisLoiy 
and  tradition.  There  ia  a  considerable  iiumher  of  Ihctse  discon- 
nected notices  to  be  found,  more  than  of  many  other  western  or 
southwestern  tribes,  but  as  to  their  language,  probably  no  living  in- 
dividual can  inform  us  now  about  its  strange  accents  and  piiniiLive 
Yocabulai'y  beyond  what  we  here  present. 

For  convenience  I  have  subdivided  the  historical  facts  concern- 
ing this  peo[>le  into  funr  sections; 

I.     The  Karankawa  people  from  the  earliest  historic  times  down 
to  lx3o,  the  beginning  of  Texan  independence. 
II.     Other  Indian  tribes  of  lliie  Texan  littoral. 

III.  TribtU  synonymy  of  the  Kurankawas. 

IV.  The  Karankawa  tribe  after  1835  ;  its  decline  and  extinction. 

Then  follow  : 
V.     Ethnographic  sketch  of  the  Karankawa  Indians. 
VI.     Treatise  upon  the  Karankawa  language. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Januarif,  1890. 


NOTES  OX  KARANKAWA  HISTORY. 

I.    THE  KARANEiiWA  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  DOWN 
TO  THE  YEAR  1835. 

Pnuioaque  et  ertremos  meteiulo 
liravH  fnimum  sine  {clade)  victor. 

Thk  earliest  report  we  possess  on  the  coast  tribes  among  which 
the  Karankaivaa  have  dwelt  tliiring  Uie  historic  period,  is  conlaiuetl 
ill  the  twenty-sixthchapLerof  llie  ''Xaufiagios"  composed  Ijy  AU'ar 
Xauez  Cabe<;fA  de  Vucci,onc  of  the  four  men  who  were  saved  fiotn 
the  iinfortuiiale  cxpcdilujti  of  Putnlilcj  de  Nurvacz.  From  1027  he 
stibsisiiL'd  fur  sL'vcij  jears  among  tlic  coast  tribes,  destitute  of  every 
lhinf(,  fvuti  uf  garments,  hut  as  a  trmlcr  and  medical  practitioner 
lie  nianujicil  to  earn  a  scanty  living-  lie  thus  became  acquainte<l 
with  many  tribes,  even  of  I  lie  interior  tracts,  an^l  gives  descriptions 
of  tiiem  in  his  alxjve-mentioned  record.  Among  the  coast  tribes  he 
montions  the  Caoqiies,  Ilan,  Chomico,  Do^uenos,  Mendtca,  Qne- 
Veiit's,  JJui'iames.  Guaycones,  Qiiitoles,  CamoU'S,  los  de  los  lligos.' 
None  of  these  can  be  identified  with  the  tribes  known  in  later 
limes  as  the  Karankawas  or  the  Klinhamos  (to  be  descrihcil  be- 
low), though  some  of  llicm  must  have  lived  in  tlie  same  districts. 

Joutely  the  companion  of  Itobert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  on  his  last 
and  unfortunate  ex(>odition,  has  left  a  journal  of  his  travels,  in 
wliicli  he  mentions  the  Koit-nkahe  among  the  tribes  living  north  of 
the  Blaligne  river,  and  also  tlic  Kotiyam  and  the  t^uonan  in  llie 
same  tracts  (Margry,DtJCoiivertes  in,  288  ;  date  :  Febrnar3'i  1C87). 
In  another  edition  of  this  journal,  tiie  Koientiahe  arc  called  Koren- 
kakc,'-'  and  jilaccd  between  .St.  Louis  Utiy  and  the  Maligne  river. 
In  the  Korenkake  and  the  misspelt  Koienkahe  we  easily  recognize 

'B.ircia.  nislorindorea  Piltnitiroi  de  Ins  ImUas  occldenlalcB, etc.. Mndric],  1719.  Vol. 
I,  No.  ^.  TheciistODif.  are  d«9cril>e«)in  r)i:tiitor23;  (cli.25i-oiiio  log  tntllooson  prcttoa 
k  lit)  armu) ;  cli.  26:  De  Ian  iiacioDes  i  lorigiiuH;  here  he  Bnys:  "En  la  Uln  dfl  Alalhado 
(where  he  I.ini1c<1)>ii  iIoh  |pngti)i»:iilo>«  tiiio*  llnmnu  de  Canqttef.i  a  lo»  otros  llMinaii  de 
Han.  A(lelante,pii  la  rostadelmnrhiibinni  ]o»  no^-iience,  icnfreDtedcelloslos  dcJIen* 
dicu.^etc,  ir.iiiy  orthelo<'aUona  dearnbcd  by  him  were  held  by  Karankuwa.^.tliey  were 
probably  those  of  the  CnoqucR  and  the  linn,  who  both  lived  on  a  sandbar.  H.  H.  Ban- 
orolt,  Woi  ks,  xr,  p.  64,  believe*  that  the  IbU  del  MaUiudo  was  in  San  Aotanio  Bay. 

*B.  F.  Fre&cb,  Uiator.  Collectionft  of  La.|  1, 13i  sqq. 
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the  Karankava  Iiulitiiia,  while  the  Quouau,  iu  French  spelling,  ap- 
poiu'  to  be  the  Cujnjios. 

Long  lists  of  other  Imlian  ttihes  are  added  to  these  passages, 
subdivided  into  tribes  living  noith  atul  in  others  living  west  and 
northwest  of  tlie  Maligiie river.  Where  the  exploring  part}'  crossed 
tljis  river,  it  was  as  wide  as  tlie  Seine  at  Rouen  and  probably  it 
wa&  the  Colorado  river  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  these  triljul 
nauios  liave  the  ring  of  Kaiankuwa  words,  l>nt  sinee  many  are  writ- 
ten difTerentiy  in  the  two  lists,'  we  ciuniot  attempt  to  analyze  any 
of  them  here.  The  tribes  permanently  liostile  to  the  people  among 
whom  the  expedition  was  then  stajitig,  lived  to  the  southwest, 
toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

Joulel  then  adds  a  short  ethnographic  notice  upon  the  habits  and 
customs  of  these  coast  people  (Margry,  Dec.  iii,  286-2U2),  whom 
he  hatl  leisuie  enongh  to  slndy  bcfure  the  expedition  started  on  its 
way  northeast.  Tliey  seeuvcil  to  l>e  peaceable  ami  rather  tiniiil 
than  obtrusive ;  except  during  the  heavy  "northers"  the  male  sex 
went  about  in  a  perfectly  nude  slate,  while  tlie  females  wore  skins 
reaching  from  the  belt  lo  llie  knees.  Tliey  had  baskets  and  made 
some  pottery  for  cooking  their  victuals ;  thej'  possessed  horses, 
which  Ihey  cotild  have  obtained  only  from  the  Spaniards  ;  the  dogs 
seen  among  theni  were  voiceiesa^  tlnir  ears  wore  straij^lit  and  their 
snouts  were  like  those  of  foxi^s.  "When  upon  the  Maligne  river, 
the  horses  were  uhvjiiys  seen  fleeing  whenever  Indians  were  ap- 
proaching, or  bathing  in  the  current  of  the  river  (p.  286).  Whether 
these  Jnclians  had  any  idea  of  religion,  Joulel  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain ;  when  quesliotred  they  pointed  to  the  sky,  and  Ihe  Frenchmen 
were  regarded  Ity  them  "almost  as  spirits"  (p.  2K2). 

This  author  also  relates  that  R.  C.  de  la  Salle  enjoined  his  men 
to  treat  these  Indians  with  care  and  proiiricty  and  made  small  pres- 
ents to  them  to  keep  them  in  good  humor ;  for,  said  he,  if  a  con- 
flict should  occur  between  us  and  tiic.se  savages,  we  would  be  too 
small  in  numbers  to  resist  them  successfully. 

Among  the  tribes  mentioned  in  ihnt  vicinity  is  that  of  the  Eba- 
hunw,  IIelK>hainos»  liahamos  or  Ihacatnos.  Joulel  slates  iu  hia 
narrative  (Frcucli,  Hist.  Ci>ll.  Ln.,  i,  134)  that  tie  hi  .Salle  to<)k  a 
vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Cenis  and  more  difficrdt ;  that  Ihey  were  neighi)ors  and  allies 
of  the  Cents  and  understood  part  of  their  language.     Cavclier  (in 

>  One  list  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ;iuU  Uic  oUicr  in  B.  F.  Freucli. 
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Shea,  Early  Voyages,  p.  22)  states  that  the  "Bracamos"  <l  welt  near 

the  fort  and  that  the  French  tried  to  ciillivate  their  friendship 
(March,  1685).  Delisle's  luap  (ahout  1707?)  places  them  west  of 
a  river  emptying  into  the  St.  Louis  (or  St,  Benuinl)  bay.  Fort 
Louis  lieing  on  the  mouth  of  said  river,  west  shore.'  Fatlier  Doimy 
mentiions  tliem  as  being  boslile  to  thetrilie  of  tlie  tiinnets.^  Their 
n:une  resembles  the  Karunkawa  term  behema,  which  is  mentioned 
in  our  vocabulary.  After  that  no  further  mention  of  them  is  made 
in  the  annuls  or  documenls. 

Wlien  liohert  Cimelierde  la  Salle  returne<l  to  these  parts^  early  in 
the  year  K387,  lie  made  explorations  from  Fort  Sainl;  Louis,  which 
lie  had  previously  built  upon  St.  Louis  bay  (pni  t  ol  Matagorda 
bay)  inlo  the  surrounding  districts.  On  one  of  these  excur- 
sions he  took  away  from  the  Clamcoiit  Indians  boine  canoes  to  sail 
up  one  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  bay,  anci  in  cstul)lish  a  set- 
tlement. They  felt  enraged  at  this  act,  nn<l  altliongh  peace  was 
made,  their  passions  were  aroused.  Wiien  they  hc:ir<1  of  La  Salle's 
Hepai'ture  and  a.ssassiinaLiun  they  attat'ked  the  (twen'y  or  more) 
French  ineu  and  women  left  iu  the  ft»rt  at  a  time  when  they  were 
off  their  guard  and  massacred  all  but  five  (1G87).  Those  wiio 
were  epai-ed  nmlenivent  no  [lUJiishment  except  paiulnl  tattooing  and 
being  compelled  to  follow  the  Indians  on  their  hunts  and  war-ex- 
pe<btions.3  Jt]  ighO  Uiese  French  people  were  rescued  by  a  Span- 
ish ONpedition  uu<ier  D<jii  AIouso  de  Leon,"*  'J'hat  the  Clamcoet, 
or  as  they  were  also  uulle<),  Quelauhubeches,  are  the  same  people 
as  the  Karankawas  will  soou  appear. 

After  the  close  of  the  Spanish  succession  war,  the  government 
of  Spain  resolved  to  put  a  stop  lo  French  encroachments  upon  ter- 
ritories which  it  considered  to  be  its  own,  by  occupying  the  im- 
mense country  now  known  as  Texas  and  establishing  colonies,  forts 
and  missions  u[)on  its  area.  The  Sabine  river  was  to  be  the  limit 
between  French  Louisiana  antl  the  new  Spanish  possession,  which 
went  under  ditferent  names  (provincia  de  las  tecas,  provincia  de 
las  Nuevas  Filipinas  were  the  names  for  the  portion  east  of  Me- 
dina river)  and  governors  were  installed  iu  tvvo  foitilied  places, 
Kacogdochcs  and  San  Antonio  de  Bejar. 


>M»p  reprodnceil  in  J.  Wlnsor,  Ilitt.  Acner.,  n.  2J)i. 

*Sben,  Eiirljr  Voysgon.p.  21  (note). 

•Cr.    liiteiTOgatory  of  P.  unci  J.  Tnlnn,  In  Murgry,  D^oiiv.  el  Etabl..  ni.  <Jia-61t. 

«B(ircin,  Eiisayo,  p.  :iM.    Shea,  Oiacov.,  i>.  i\)S  (iiolej. 
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Not  long  after  this  (since  1716)  a  niimbpr  of  missions  were  03- 
t!ibHslie<)  to  clii'isliatiize  tlie  natives  and  from  tliat  liiiiG  onward  we 
possess  some  historical  thongh  scanty  iiifonualiou  upon  the  Texiui 
tribes.  Not  all  of  these  missions  had  churches  or  other  buildini(:i 
erected  wilhjii  tliuir  areas,  as  was  done  oti  a  large  scale  in  ami 
around  San  Antonio  de  Bejar  and  in  tlie  suutheru  part  of  Calilur- 
]iin,  but  in  many  of  llieiii  the  curate  became  an  itinerant  teaclier 
an<J  adviser  of  the  natives  to  be  converted.  This  was  tlie  case,  e.gr., 
uiton  the  lower  Kio  Grande  and  probably  also  in  some  of  the  mis- 
sions of  eastern  Texas. ' 

Although  Spanish  domination  was  now  fii  mly  established  Ihrough- 
out  Texas, — at  least  Jn  the  sonlhern  parts  of  wli:it  is  now  Texais — 
but  litile  is  liatjsmitled  lo  us  about  the  iialives  of  those  parts  dur- 
ing the  fn-st  hsilf  of  the  eighleenth  conUn y  und  llie  stnle  docninents 
preserve*!  in  Ausiiu  do  not  bej^iii  earlier  Uian  1740.  From  Fieneh 
writers  of  the  peiiod  we  gather  a  few  points  which  |Moind»l>'  refer 
to  the  Karankawas  or  some  pcoide  closely  cognale  with  tlu?ni. 

A  Freneh  oHicer.  Siniars  de  iJelle-Ihle,  was  ex[iloring  the  west- 
ern countries  nn<l  iiad  Ihe  niisforUine  of  being  ciiplured  by  the  In- 
dians, lie  live<l  fifteen  months  in  slavery  among  a  people  of  au- 
lhropo[ili!igists  residing  at  the  bny  of  St,  Bernard,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Karankawas,  from  1719  to  1721,  and  when  rcleasetl  and  re- 
turned lo  the  Frenclj  colony  on  the  Mississippi  river,  tlie  narrative 
of  bis  tragic  fale  exeiled  the  coni[>assion  of  his  couutrvmen  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  ihe  t(juleni|ioiaiieous  writers  on  Louisiana  refer 
to  it.* 

Contemporaneously  with  de  Belle-Isle's  stay  among  these  na- 
tives, Benaiil  de  la  Ihirpo  relates  that  Beranger,  in  1720,  found  an- 
thropophagisls  about  one  Inuubed  and  thirty  leagues  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  (by  sea)  in  Lat.  25"  46',  on  what  he  thought  to 
be  St.  Bernard  liay.^ 

Sixty  ycais  after  these  events,  Milfort,  a  French  commander, 
passed  through  southern  Texas  at  the  head  of  two  buiuhed  war- 
riors of  the  Creek  or  Maskoki  nation  of  Alabama,  and  five  days 
travel  west  of  St.  Brrnard  b:«y  Tuet  a  tiibe  called  Atnenjias,  who 
were  nuthropuphnglHts,  as  this  name  designates,  wbick  is  taken 

I  A  comprehenolTe  tttelorie  Mkeioh  of  Tcx.in  inl«i»toniiT7  MtAbli!<hnienti»  will  l>o  found 
iu  II.  II.  liimcron,  llot^l.  or  the  Nitrlh  Mexiran  SlnU'».  I,  p.  C<X)  (wliule  vol.  x\ ). 

>  Cr.  Iu«  own  reiMjrt  la  Mitrgrjr,  D^c.  et  Ktabl.  VI,  320-361,  attd  Wlial  Lc  Tuge  da 
PraU,  Hint,  of  Ln.  (1758) and  Bossu  (1771)  »lBie  nboiit  him. 

•  French,  UUt.  UoU. of  Lo., in,  78,  lit;  cf.  ibid.,  ^•-•Ji). 
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from  the  CUu'Sila  language.  In  extenuation  of  this  charge  Milfort 
slates,  lltat  ^'tliey  do  not  eat  men,  but  roast  tbcm  oiil}%  ou  account 
of  llie  cruellies  first  [u-actiscd  against  their  anueslors  by  Ibe  Span- 

"Whether  Una  last  statement  rests  upon  a  inisundersiantling  or 
lias  to  lie  regatdcvl  as  a  cniul  irony,  lliu  fact  is  certaiii  that  tliose 
people  were  aiillin^iojjliagists  np  lo  the  beginning  of  the  nitieleenlh 
centnry.  The  aulhcuLic  and  documentary  proofs  that  all  Lhe  or*g- 
inal  (not  all  the  intrnsive)  Texan  Irilies  were  man-eaters  are  too  nu- 
merous to  [>crinit  any  doubt  of  this  fact.  The  Tonkawe,  the  In- 
dians on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  tite  numerons  Assinai  (Cenis,  now 
Caddo)  tribes,  and  the  AtaUiipa  of  southwestern  Louisiana  were 
all  given  lo  this  horrible  practice,  and  even  at  tlie  present  da}'  the 
Tonkawe  slate  that  human  flesh  tastes  like  bear  meat.  Antbro- 
pophagisni  was  also  common  among  sotne  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
tribes  sclllc<l  around  the  great  Canadian  lakes.  FAiinologist;*  who 
Ihrongli  false  philanthropy  revoke  in  doubt  llie  historic  statements 
which  prove  the  fact,  have  never  been  able  to  controvert  these  tes- 
timonies;  they  have  only  shown  lliereby  their  inability'  to  place 
Ihemselvcs  into  the  slate  of  mind  of  an  aboriginal  American  sav- 
Oge,  Tlic  two  brothers  Talon  staled  in  their  examination,  that  the 
Clamcoet  diil  not  eat  the  bodies  of  t!ie  slain  Frenchmen,  but  were 
in  llie  ImUit  of  eating  tliose  i»f  their  Indian  antagonists.  Jean- 
Bnpiiste  Talon  said,  that  llipy  offered  him  tlie  floKb  of  Ayonai 
Indians  dm  ing  three  days,  but  that  he  preferred  to  die  of  hunger 
than  to  accept  this  food.^ 

Other  instances  of  anthropophagy  among  thesoalberu  tribes  are 
numerous  rImjuI  that  period.  In  1711/  Bi'nard»de  la  Harpe  reports 
that  itesislcd  among  IhcTawakuros'^  and  llic  Wichitas,  in  ho  in  one 
feast  had  e!tt«.'n  seventeen  Caiicys  (Aiiachos).''  IVuiis  and  Fadn- 
kas  (Comanclies)  de^•oured  each  other's  prisoners  of  war,  as  nar- 
rated by  t!ie  same  officer  in  1719.^  One  of  lhe  manifold  motives 
for  cannibalism  was  probably  the  expectation  of  depiiving  l!)G<lead 
of  the  possiliility  of  living  a  second  life  and  of  taking  revenge. 
In  Mexico,  Central  and  Sonlii  America  anlhiopo|»liagy  was  more 
frequent  nml  w[dc9[U  cad  than  in  the  norihern  continent. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  vvc  meet  with  some  Spanisli- 

'  G*ndrnl  MilfiH  t.  JH^nioIro  ou  coup  d'oeil  rn|iidc  p«r  mps  difKrcnla  Yofages  et  mon 
rtjoiir  rliin*  U  nniioti  Crfck.    Piiria.    An.  XJ  (IsW),  \>.  i>0. 

'  P.  MiiiKiy.  Jicii.ei  Etuljl.  ni,  p. 01(5.  •  IJi-nlicnl  wilh  lhe  Tawdkoni. 

•  Mu-|P7,  Die.  VI,  'Mi.  *  Margry,  D^io.  VI,  312. 
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Mexican  tlocmnents  wblcli  give  ua  an  insight  into  tlio  civil  condi' 
tion  of  the  IvMiaiikawti  and  of  some  of  the  coast  tribes  of  tbeir 
neighborhooil, 

A  (iocuniciit  preserved  in  the  state  archives  in  Austin,  consulted 
by  me  in  December,  1884,  la  dated  1793  and  mentions  the  founda- 
tion of  missions  among  tlie  Karaokawas  on  Colorado  river,  among 
the  Cocos  (perhaps  near  Sabine  river),  tlie  Ilorcoquisas  on  lower 
Trinity  river,  and  among  the  Coinancbes.  *'It  is  impossible  to 
christiauizo  the  Carancahimzes  of  tlie  Colorado  on  account  of  the 
close  friendship  which  they  entertain  with  the  Lipana  .... 
The  Carancahiiazes  originated  and  came  from  the  const  and  during 
summer  continually  live  npon  the  islands,  in  winter  iu  the  sur- 
roun<iings  of  Refugio.  For  their  crossings  and  fisheries  they  pos- 
sess canoes,  and  there  is  ulso  almndance  of  fish  in  the  Nueces  bay 
or  river  (en  ias  Nuezes)  ;  they  like  to  visit  the  bay  (las  lagunas) 
and  the  coast,  as  there  are  quantities  of  caclus-figs  around  it.  From 
all  this  it  ap[)ear3  how  troublesome  it  would  be  for  these  Indians 
to  give  up  their  own  territory  ;  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  have 
control  of  the  Port  of  Mata  Gorda,  and  hence  the  site  selected  [for 
lUeir  mission]  at  Refugio  seems  the  best,  as  the  lands  there  will 
never  become  deficient  of  the  larger  game,  necessary  for  their  sus- 
tenance;  .  .  it  will  be  necessary' to  establish  a  new  fort  (prestdio) 
upon  the  spot  proposed  for  locating  the  Carancahuazes  upon  Colo- 
rado river,  which  will  be  distant  a!>out  tweuly  leagues  from  tbesite 
of  Nuestra  »Seiiora  del  Refugio,  where  the  other  Caiaueahuazea 
live  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  Garza," 

Refugio  is  the  county  seat  of  Refugio  county  and  lies  below  the 
confluence  of  La  Vaca  and  Medio  creeks,  midway  between  Corpus 
Christi  and  Victoria,  about  28"^  40'  Lat.  It  is  distant  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  south  western  direction  from  Matagorda  town, 
which  is  built  at  the  outlet  of  Colorado  river.  It  appears  that 
individuals  of  the  Karankawa  people  were  then  settled  at  two 
places  at  least,  and  were  changing  their  habitations  with  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  Spaniards  were  In  the  habit  of  peopling 
their  missions  will)  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  tribes  by  using' 
military  force.  Tlie  mission  of  Nueslra  Seuora  de  Refugio  was 
established  in  1700  and  bad  sixty-seven  Ijjdians  in  1793  (H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Vol,  xv,  p.  633).  A  census  taken  ii]  I^il4  shows  one 
hundred  and  ninety  individuals  settled  there  (Texas  Slate  Ai'- 
obives). 
9S 
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Another  mission,  whore  some  Kiiraiikawaa  had  been  seltlrj  with 
Aranama  Indians  and  perhaps  with  other  tribes  also,  was  La  BahSa 
do)  Espiiitn  Santo,  on  tlie  southern  bank  of  San  Antonio  river, 
and  lying  a  little  below  tlie  eitj'  of  Goliad.  A  short  distance  sei)- 
nrale<l  it  from  Refugio,  which  is  almost  duo  south  ;  a  censna  of 
tlje  mission  taken  in  1789  shows  eighty-two  individuals. ^  Jluh- 
lf'iil>rordt'8  work  "derFreistaat  Mexico"  (1842),  ii»  12<\i'vcn  places 
the  oi'igina!  sites  of  the  Karankawa  between  Guiiad  or  La  Bnhia 
and  Aransas  (Aranzaso),  and  for  doing  this  he  must  have  had 
some  clocnmentary  evidence  before  him. 

A  document  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  dated  1796 
and  extracted  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  his  "Geografia  dc  las  Lenguas 
dc  Mexico"  (I8C4),  p.  382,  proves  that  the  land  occuiiied  by  the 
Lipans  of  the  lower  conntrics  bordered  east  upon  those  of  tlio  Ka- 
rankaw.'ts  and  tlic  Borrados.^ 

The  reports  concerning  this  coast  people,  which  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  differ  considerably  from  the 
earlier  ones  by  the  constant  references  made  to  the  uuparalleied 
ferocity  and  crueUy  wYid  the  desultory,  unforeseen  attacks  of  these 
"barbarians."  IIoiTible  stories  are  still  told  by  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers  of  the  cannibal isttc  atrocities  practised  upon  the  iso- 
lated families  of  their  ancestors  who  had  settled  in  the  coast  tracts. 
Not  only  the  whites  felt  the  rage  of  these  aborigines,  who  began 
to  see  that  gi-adunlly  their  coast  lands  would  slip  from  their  hith- 
erto almost  undisputed  control,  but  also  intertribal  contests  with 
the  Lipans,  Aranaraas,  Tonkawe,  Bidai  and  cliicflj'  with  the  Co- 
manclies,  whom  they  greatly  feared,-'  called  the  Karankawa  war- 
riors to  arms  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  them  before  Texas 
became  an  independent  commonwealth.     Captain  Thomas  Bridges 


*  LaBahla  del  Kspfritn  Snnto  \rnA  founded  us  m  preHdio  in  1733  on  llic  eitcof  doln 
8itlle's  Fort  St.  Louiaon  Ln  Vaen  rivoi  ;  trnn^ferred  to  tbo  Sun  Antonio  river uboiit  I'H; 
ro<»vcd  up  Mie  rivor  to  itn  fliml  j»tt«  o|>|poxitc  (Joliad  in  ITtO.  Id  17S1  Ita  popul.ition  waa 
Ave  lioudicd  tied  Dneen.    II.  II.  Itancron,  Works,  Vol.XV,  6SS. 

*  DorrudoB  or  "Imlinni*  imitited  in  siriiics."  The  passaffc  runs  na  follows:  "Los  Ll- 
pnnos  30  dividon  en  dos  elates  itombradiiti  de  arriba  y  de  abajo,  con  roiei  enc-ia  ai  ciirau 

del  Riu  Grande,  cu}ra«  agnoa  loa  ba&nn Los  de  ab^o  tiencn  sua  altcmutl- 

rna  de  paz  y  ^uerra  con  los  indios  cnntncagimccs  y  borrados  que  linbitjin  In  inarUnn. 
....  I'or  vl  01  icnte  suk  liinitcs  son  los  curanguaccs  j  borradoB,  |)t'uvtucia  dc  Tcjas; 
\X}r  cl  f  nr  nuct'tni  froiitcra." 

•  MuHlnrd,  N.  D.,  Uie  History  of  the  Repnblie  of  Texan;  p.  251  ■(]<].  (London,  IMS, 
8to)  states' that  thi<"C»rnnc(ilniaii  about  the  year  1780oomtiieiieedastuiguiiiiu-y  uurwitb 
Lbe  Comuiiches,  wbicb  lasted  fi>r  ecroraJ  yeara." 
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used  to  state,  that  from  1800  up  to  hla  time  about  thirty  war  par- 
ties, an<l  not  more,  had  been  sent  out  by  tlieso  Imlians. 

Tlic  ferocity  of  the  Karankawas  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  tlio  lirntalilies  wliich  Ihe}'  experienced  at  the  liauds  ofllie 
white  pe(>i»lc  who  came  to  <ie[>rive  them  of  their  fishing  gronnd3 
and  coast  ttacts,  and  moreover  interfered  with  tlieir  family  con- 
nections. 

While  Galveston  island  was  occn[jied  by  tlie  well-Ivtio»vn  pirate 
LafiUe,  some  of  hia  men  in  1818  abducted  one  of  the  Knnuikuwa 
wdinen.  To  revenge  this  injury,  about  tliree  hundred  of  these  In- 
dians landed  on  the  sand-bar,  near  the  ''Three  Trees."  When  ttiis 
become  known,  two  hundred  of  the  adventurers,  armed  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  immediately  proceeded  down  the  island  to  meet 
the  Iniliana,  who  after  a  stul>born  fiyht  and  the  losa  of  about  thirty 
men  witlulrew  to  the  mainland.  After  Lafilte  had  evacuated  Ids 
position  upon  that  island,'  Dr.  Parnell  visit/cd  it  in  1821  to  hunt 
for  treasures  supposed  to  have  been  luiried  I  hero  by  the  freebooters. 
He  found  some  Indians,  attacked  Ihem  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
lustorian  Yonkirm  believes  that  it  was  tlirough  these  attacks  that 
the  Karanknvvas  Siid)8equently  became  to  hostile  towards  the  colo- 
nists following  in  the  wake  of  Slciiben  Austin. 

In  1822  these  Indians  put  to  death  four  men  left  in  charge  of 
two  vessels  lo!ide<l  witli  immigrarrls  and  goods,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  river,  and  ilestroyed  the  goods. 

Encounters  between  the  settlers  and  the  Karankawa  Indians  oc- 
curred not  only  on  tl»e  coast,  but  stlso  in  the  upj>er  parts  of  tho 
Texan  tide-water  section.  Thus  in  18'2:i,  when  lite  cily  of  San 
Felipe  dc  Austin  was  founded  on  the  lower  Bnizos  river  by  Stephen 
Austin,  one  of  the  settlers  reported  tliat  n  ntimber  of  Karankawas 
had  come  up  tlie  Colorado  river  and  encamped  at  the  moulh  of 
Skull  creek,  a  northwestern  alUneut  of  the  Colorado  in  Colorado 
county,  fifteen  miles  below  his  settlement.^  From  their  nnibnah 
they  killed  L<>y  and  Alley,  two  of  his  joung  friends  who  were  just 


'  QiiotOfl  from  II.  S.  Tliriill,  Pictoiial  IliKtnry  of  Tcxiiii  (tSTI»,  i"l>.  4M,  who  nlao  k'vm 
•oiiie  of  tiic  liicidcntft  bolow.  LaDtir,  who  dicl  Iffin  in  Yuc.itim,  flisi  hiv\  lifa  pirntiunl 
lie:iil<|unrtcrs,  1^11-1^13, on  CrnndcTerrc  l>-lnn<1,  now  liniiilnrin.  eoattof  LouUiann, and 
fu(ightot)  thp  Amoiic.'in  »ldc  in  Ihc  buttle  of  Ntw  Orleans  (1813). 

*  W.  B.  Dewt'es,  LrtKra  from  bti  enrly  sttHcr  of  Tcxnc;  LouisTlllr,  IWI ;  pp-  87, 
38  (letter  Ualed  Aug.  20,  iia!^).    llo  also  meotlona  baviug  Bcea  Toukawd  Judiaae:  cf. 
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returning  in  their  boat  with  a  load  of  corn  ;  n  tliinl  nun,  Clarice, 
who  wns  Willi  tliem  manngeil  to  escape,  tliongli  severely  wounded. 
He  alarm  il  the  settlers  on  the  day  following  ;  lliey  gallioifd,  nin- 
huslii'tl  the  Indians  and  killed  nine  of  thorn  on  one  spot  ancl  ten 
morenpon  the  prairie.  Moreflghta  occnrred  on  Bay  prairie.  These 
Indians  are  doscrihed  by  him  as  tall  thcmi  of  a  stont,  lungnificont 
exterior,  as  excellent  bowtnon  and  ficrcG  caiinihals,  wlio  dwolt 
between  tho  Brazos  and  Brazos  Santiago. ^  Their  bows  were  as 
long  as  they  were  themselves  and  Ihoy  hit  their  mark  with  great  pre- 
cision at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  Tiiey  wore  beautiful 
plaits  of  hair. 

While  engaged  in  surveying  Ian<l3  in  1824,  Captain  Cliricsman 
bad  several  sUirniishea  with  the  Karankawas  on  the  St.  Bt^rnard 
river  and  Guif  prairie.  The  severest  encounter  was  snstait»ed  by 
a  company  under  Captain  Randall  Jnncs  on  a  creek  in  Brazoria 
county,  since  called  Jones'  creek.  Fifteen  Indians  were  reported 
killed  and  the  whites  lost  three  men. 

The  destinies  of  this  littoral  nation  began  to  take  a  decisive 
turn  in  1825,  when  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who  had  largely 
increased  in  numbers,  bunded  together  to  ri<l  themselves  of  these 
predatory  Indians,  who  had  become  exasperated  by  their  frequent 
losses  of  warriors  and  revenged  themselves  by  stealing  and  murder- 
ing. Col.  Austin  rotjuestr-d'Cjiptain  Abner  Knylcendall  togalher  a 
corps  of  vulunleors  and  to  expel  llie  Indians  fiora  his  land  grant, 
which  extended  west  to  tho  La  Vaca  river.  The  Indians  were  routctl 
and  while  the  trooi»s  pursued  them,  they  were  nret  at  the  Mana- 
huiln  (or  Menawhihi)  cifpk,*^  six  miles  east  of  tJoliad  city,  liy  a 
CntboUc  missionary  of  La  Bidtia,  who  took  the  refugees  under  his 
protection.  He  conveyed  the  promise  of  these  Indians,  that  they 
would  never  show  themselves  again  east  of  the  La  Vaca  river,  and 
this  promise  was  accepted.  But  ihey  did  not  keep  this  compact 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  portions  of  them  relui  ncd  to  the  Colo- 
rado river,  comuiitlod  new  depredations  and  were  scourged  again 
by  the  colonists. ^  This  defeat  is  evidently  the  same  event  which  is 
narrated  by  a  relative  of  Ste[ihen  Austin,  Mvs.  Jlarj'  Austin  IIol- 
ley,  in  her  book  :  Texas  (Lexington.  1836,  8vo,  with  map)  ;  she  is 

I  Xcnr  ttte  »oulhern  end  of  ra^^rc  Islnnd,  Texas. 

*  An  nOldontof  Son  Antonio  nverroraiiig  fi-om  the  northwest. 

■  ThraU,  p.  451,  Baker,  D.  \V.  C,  Texas  Scrnp  Book,  1875;  an  ftrtlclo  talicn  IVom 
Texas  Almrir'nc,  1$T2,  an<\  composed  liy  J,  II.  KuykcndiiU  Is  lUBcrtivl  ilici-n.  Tho  cnrlier 
TOlumes  or  the  Texas  Alman.tc  contaJa  oianjr  orliclca  of  vaJno  for  Indian  history. 
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more  cjrcnms*antinl  in  Iicr  account,  but  fails  to  give  the  date  of 
tlie  occurrence.  In  this  Hhe  is  equalle^J  b^'  nianj'  other  clu'onitlers 
and  Itistortans  of  the  west,  who  seem  lo  Hunk  that  Ijistory  can  bo 
written  tcUhont  any  chronoloyy. 

The  Bame  event  is  also  referred  to  in  a  sensational  article  on  this 
tribe  inserted  in  "The  ll('|Miblic"  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  April 
IS,  1889,  p.ii;e  13,  which  appears  to  place  this  final  reduction  of 
tlie  Karankawaa  after  tlie  time  tliey  had  massacred  tlie  iuhabitaiils 
and  destroyeil  the  town  of  Matagorda  in  1827  (?)  and  adds  an  in- 
cident of  warfare  wliich  took  place  near  Old  Canej'  and  Peach 
creek.  Not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  the  causation  and  chrono- 
logic order  of  historic  events. 

Among  the  earlier  American  settlers  It  was  nn  admitted  fact, 
that  many  of  the  depredations  and  murders  committed  b}'  Indians 
on  isolated  farms  au<l  npoii  inolTcnsive  hunting;  parlies  passing 
through  the  country  were  iusLigateil  by  the  Mexican  p4ipulalion, 
who  regardeil  the  Anglo-Aniericans  as  intruders  and  feared  their 
increasing  numbers.  Mrs.  Oliver  also  refers  lo  the  fact  that  some 
Karankawaa  together  viilh  other  Indians  formed  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican arm}',  and  that  after  the  battle  of  the  Alamo  the  American 
settlers  retaliated  heavily  for  the  crimes  committed  by  them  with 
or  without  the  behest  of  their  ilcxican  superiors.  Tliis  brought 
them  into  submission  and  made  them  perceive  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing on  better  terms  with  their  new  rulers. 

Tlieir  losses  in  numbers  and  the  dissolute  mode  of  life,  which 
they  had  adopted  while  they  were  dependent  on  the  Mexicans, 
did  more  than  any  other  causes  to  bring  on  their  decay  as  a  na- 
tional body  and  their  final  extinction.  The  sud  story  of  their  an- 
nihilation dujing  th;i  era  of  Tex.an  inddpendence,  with  sonic  notices 
on  their  latest  chiefs,  will  be  recounted  in  another  chajyter. 

To  close  up  the  period  of  the  national  independence,  I  intend  to 
give  a  rapid  survey  of  all  the  coast  tribes  known  to  have  exi.sted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Karanknwas,  nn  undertaking  whicli  may 
ultimately  shed  more  light  upon  the  nffinities  once  existing  among 
them  in  race  or  langunge  than  wc  liave  now.  Arioiber  cha|*ter 
will  ileal  with  the  various  names  under  which  the  Kaiankawa  In- 
dians, or  portions  of  iLem,  were  known  to  the  whites  and  Indians. 


II.     OTHER  INDIAN*  TRIBES  OF  THE  TEXAN  LITTORAL. 

Interim  dum  tu  cehrts  sagUtas 
promit,  haec  dentet  acuit  timendoa, 

"  Similar  climates  produce  similar  habits  and  customs  *'  is  an 
ethnologic  principle  wiiioli  maj-  be  accepted  as  tnic  in  its  general 
sense,  but  is  not  without  its  restric Lions.  The  gtilf  const  of  tide 
water  section  of  Texas  has  once  harbored  many  indigenous  tribes, 
called  antoclithoitic,  becanse  tliey  had  forgotten  all  about  the  for- 
mer migrations  of  their  ancestors  or  congeners.  TJjese  tribes, 
entirely  identifled  with  the  country  in  which  tbcy  grew  up,  all 
showed  many  analogies  in  their  habits  ;  tlicy  wore  no  moccasins, 
protected  themselves  with  dress  or  skins  in  col«l  weatlier  only,  lived 
in  the  pure  hunter  and  fisher  state,  painted  and  tattooed  Iheraselves, 
wereanthropophagisls  and  engaged  in  continual  warfare  among  each 
other.  To  Uiese  belong  the  triljcs  of  the  Alniinpa,  of  the  Assinai, 
the  Karankawa,  the  Tonkawiiya  and  the  Pakawa.  But  there  were 
also  some  tribes  in  this  Httoral  tract,  who  were  intruders  from  the 
north  and  ditfered  from  thealtovein  many  of  their  customs,  though 
by  length  of  time  tliey  came  tu  adopt  same  of  Uicse.  We  have  to 
count  among  these  intruders  the  various  ApacSic-Tinne  tribes,  of 
whiciv  the  Lipans  were  the  most  prondnent,  and  also  whatsoev^er  of 
the  Pani  family  (Wicluta8,Tawakoni,  Wcko)  advanced  so  far  south 
as  to  reach  temporarily  the  coast;  also  the  Kayowc  and  the  Coman- 
ches,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  great  Shoshonian  (Nc'-ume,  N^'- 
uma)  inland  family.  Of  all  these  intrusive  bodies  of  Iniliaus  none 
settled  permanently  on  the  coast  except  a  portion  of  the  Lipans. 

I  begin  with  the  enumeration  of  such  tribes  as  Iti'ed  nearest  to 
the  Karankawa  Indians,  the  numerous  bays,  inlets  and  sandbars 
of  the  Texas  coast.  With  these  the  probability  is  greater  tlian 
with  the  remoter  ones  that  tliey  were  congeners  in  race  or  language 
with  the  tribe  which  chiefly  occupies  our  attention.  I  sliall  often 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  Professor  J.  C.  E.  Buscimiann's  notes  on 
the  Texan  tribes,  arra^^ed  in  alp!iabetic  order  in  his  •*  Spuren  der 
aztekischen  Spraclje,"  Berlin,  18o9  (Transact.  Roy.   Acad.   Sci- 
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ences  of  1S.')4),  pp.  417-455.  He  was  the  first  scientist  wJio  pub- 
lished a  methodic  accoQiit  of  this  portion  of  North  American  In- 
dianology. 

The  Aranama,  ati  ngricultiiml  anil  jieaceable  people,  were  settled 
u\Km  the  miasioti  of  La  Bahia  aoutli  of  Goliad,  where  some  Karaii- 
kawa  Indians  also  formed  a  part  of  the  neophytes.  They  are 
reported  to  have  previonaly  fallen  an  eas}'  prey  to  the  warlike 
Kurankawa,  though  no  date  is  given  for  the  event.  Morse,  in  his 
Report  (1822),  mentions  Arrenamuses  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  upon  the  San  Antonio  river  and  the  tribe  ex- 
isted there  mneh  later. ^ 

Bi  skat  rot)  ge  ;  see  Caoque. 

C'toque  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  upon  the  aandhar  where 
A.  N,  Cabo^ade  Vaca  and  bis  three  eonipaiiions  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  which  he  calls  Island  of  Misfortune  (Isladel  Malhado).  They 
apoke  another  language  or  dialect  tlian  the  llaii,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  island,  and  whose  name  appears  to  )>e  the  Catldo  term 
hayann,  contracted  into  ba-an,  han^peopie^  men.*  In  another  chap- 
ter of  bis  ^'^Naufragios"  this  people  is  called  Capoques,  and  Father 
Anaslasius  Douay  speaks  of  them  as  Qtioaquis,  living  near  St* 
Louis  bay,  raising  crops  of  maize  and  selling  horses  at  low  prices.^ 
Tbey  belonged  to  the  liiscatronges  or  "Weepers"  seen  by  de  la 
.Salle's  eouipanions,  and  individuals  of  the  same  gens  always  went 
together/  as  reported  by  Cabera  de  Vaca.  These* 'Weepers''  were 
called  by  ibat  name,  because  before  presenting  a  request  or  com- 
plaint, they  crietl  and  wept  in  the  most  piteous  manner  for  half  an 
hour  —  a  peculiar  and  expressive  kind  of  gestme  language  I  This 
custom  was  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  vicinity  and  bence 
Biseatronges  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  tribal  name,  as  several 
tribes  differing  from  each  other,  whenever  they  observed  this  cus- 
tom, could  be  called  so.*  The  tribes  of  the  Kouyam  and  Qiiouaa 
we  have  mentioned  previously.  An  anonymous  Mexican  document 
of  1828  states  that  the  "Tarancahuases  y  Cujanos"  are  coast  tribes 
scattered  from  the  harbor  of  Corpus  Chrisli  (northeastward)  to  the 
bar  of  Colorado  river.    They  are  good  fighters  and  often  attacked 


>H.  S.  Thrall,  rictorlal  Hi»torr  of  Texas;  St.  LouU.  Mo„  iSTO.p.  M6, 
'  ThiH  (jailiio  word  la  vuriout>ly  pronauDueJ:  Layiiiiu,  li^uno,  bi-aao,  etc.  i  u>  Indian 
ij :  batliio  h^uuo,  lit.  "red  pertoa,"  tiitiuo,  illnu  mt'aulitg  red. 
*6hea,  DlAcoTorj,  p.  207. 

*  CabeQA  de  V«c«,  in  Barcia,  Olstotiailores,  I,  pp.  17.  'JS. 

*  For  Uie  rerb  to  tetep,  cry,  our  Korankuwa  UbI  bae  itie  term  owiya> 
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St.  Anstin's  colonists,  tlionorh  llicy  were  repiilscf!  1>y  them.  Both 
tribes  liad  about  one  liundiTii  fnniUies  as  a  joint  population.^ 
**  Ctijfinos  or  Cuyanea  "'  .ire  inciitluned  long  berare  tins  as  iulmbit- 
ing  Lrarts  in  tlie  vicinity  of  %Siiu  Antonio  (<1e  Bojtu),  probably  be- 
cause placed  there  upon  a  mission  and  they  roust  be  identical  with 
the  Caoques  and  also  wiih  the  Cok<Js,  whotn,  in  1849,  BoUucrt  de- 
clares to  be  a  branch  ol'  the  "  Koronks."* 

The  Cocos  mcntioued  by  Morse  and  others  appear  to  have  lived 
in  Louisiana  and  to  belong  to  the  Ataknpa  raniily  ;  Iho  Caddo  tcM'm 
k6ko,  kiikn  nieaiis  water;  cf.  the  names  of  Coco  prairie  and  of  Ana- 
coco  in  western  Louisiann,  Vt.'rnon  Parish. 

Ebahnmo.  What  we  know  of  this  tribe  has  all  been  stated  pre- 
viously among  the  earl}'  nec-outits  n^jon  the  Karankawa,  Tbev  do 
not  appear  again  in  history  and  probabh'  were  a  tribe  closely  affil- 
iated to  tlie  Karankawa. 

Erigoanna  are  referred  to  by  Charlevoix  (Nouvelle  France,  ed. 
Shea,  IV.  90)  ;  ilicy  were  in  1(387  at  war  with  IheBuhainos  or  Bra- 
camos,  and  figure  npon  Ibe  maps  of  the  period. 

The  Kironona  Jnilians  were  a  tribe  living  about  thirty  leagues 
southwest  of  the  Assinai  or  Conis,  and  wore  seen  by  Jontel  and 
others  in  168G,  who  called  Ihefu  Kikanonas.  According  to  a  note 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,ii,  p.  11  (1875),  they  occupied  an  island  or 
peninsula  in  St.  Bernard's  Imy,  which  was  ten  miles  long  and  five 
broad.  Anast.  Douny  mentions  them  as  neighliors  of  the  Biska- 
trongea  or  "  Weepers  "  and  calls  them  Kironomes.  Barcia  in  his 
Ensayo  refers  to  Joutors  visit  among  them,  stating  that  the  Ki- 
kanonas received  the  French  in  friendlj'  manner  atid  had  their  bands 
full  of  ears,  thereby  welcoming  them  to  a  repast.  They  referred 
to  a  white  people  in  the  West,  cruel  and  treacherous,  evidently  at- 
biding  to  the  Spanish. 3  Daniel  Coxe,  in  his  Carolartu^  p.  38  (1741), 
ineuliona  the  Kirononas  as  a  tril>e  settled  on  the  Texas  coast  U|)on 
n  ri\er  of  tlie  same  name.  It  will  be  shown  below  who  these  Ki- 
rononas really  were. 

The  J/i/yej^e,  Malleyes  or  Mayes  were  a  tribe  who  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenlh  centuries  lived  in  I  he  iinuiediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  Karankawa  Indians.     They  are  mentioned  in  a  census 

>  Soo.  Geogr.  Mexic,  IciTO.  p>  260 ;  cf.  Ottd.,  1S&>,  p.  «H. 

*  Journul  Ethttol.  Soc,  11,  2«5, 376  (London,  IBM). 

*C/.  MRrquetlo  an<]  Joliet.  Acnmiut  of  the  DUcov.,  etc.,  in  French.  II!*t.  Coll. 
of  La.,  II,  2KI.~Clinr]eTiiix,  Kcw  Fi-ituco,  ed.  Sbcft,  IV,  bS:  foolooie  quoting  Father 
Aaaat.  Donajr  and  AbM  Cavelier. 
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of  the  Tn<1inn8  of  Nacogdoches  jurisdiction,  tnkcn  in  1700:  Ata- 
capnfl,  M.we3*es,  Orcoquizn,  Cocos,  etc.,  ami  Dr.  Sililcy,  in  jiis  mes- 
sage of  1805,'  mentions  thcMnyes  as  living  on  n  large  creek  catted 
St.  Gabriel,  near  tlie  moiitii  of  the  Gdndetoupe  river  and  running 
into  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  They  tlien  numbered  two  ijuridred 
men,  spoke  Atnkapa  {  ?),  but  bad  a  language  of  their  own.  Brack- 
enrulge's  Views  of  Louisiana  (1814),  p.  87,  calls  them  Ma^'ces.  Old 
Simon,  ray  Tonkawe  iiiforraatit,  said  that  the  Mcye,  or  M'lyi, spoke 
a  dialect  of  Toiikawe  and  lived  near  tlie  Texan  coast,  where  he  saw 
them.  Tliat  they  were  a  people  cognate  to  the  Tonkawe  is  made 
probnble  by  the  fact,  tliat  a  clan,  or  gens  among  these,  is  called  Maye 
or  Mi-yei,  said  to  signify  cHzzhiesa.^  Villa  Senor  knows  of  tlie 
Malteyes  (p.  323)  as  being  settled  upon  a  water-apring  Las  Puen- 
tecitas  in  the  district  of  San  Antonio  and  calls  llicm  pagans.  Ar- 
ricivita  calls  them  Maypyes,  settled  upon  the  San  Xavier  ]^Ii^sion, 
which  is  not  idcutifialjle  wilh  any  of  the  mission  sites  now  known. 
(Buschmann.Spuren,  p,  434.) 

"We  now  come  to  a  series  of  tribes  which  have  many  ethnic  and 
linguistic  particulars  in  common  with  t!ie  Karatikawas.  These 
particulars  will  be  gi\'cn  in  detail  bulow  anti  will  go  far  to  estab- 
lish linguistic  afflnitj',  though  only  a  distant  one.  These  tribes 
are  :  (1 )  the  bands  now  known  under  the  collective  name  Tonka- 
wiya,  abbreviated  Tonkawe  ;  and  (2)  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  The  foimer  extent  of  this  family  is  not 
known  with  accuracy.  I  have  calh-d  it  Pakawa  from  one  of  their 
tribesi,  some  of  ivhoae  representatives  survive  at  the  present  time 
under  the  name  of  Pintos. 

The  Tonkawe  people  of  Texas,  now  living  upon  the  Oidiland  re- 
■erve  in  the  northern  parts  of  In<lian  Territory,  \h  a  conglomerate 
of  tribal  remnants  closely  related  to  each  other  but  dilTcring  con- 
siderably in  their  bodily  size  and  constitution.  Ttic  language  of 
the  *'  ct<l  peo})le"  among  them  contains  many  terms  regarded  as 
archaic  by  tliosc  who  speak  the  language  of  the  *'  yoimg  people," 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  totemic  gentcs  of  llie  pcojilc  —  (ivhich  in 
1884  had  dwindled  to  seventy-eight  |>ersons),  liears  the  name  '*  tlie 
genuine  Tonkawe."    Tonkaw6ya  is  the  Wi^ko  name  of  the  people, 

'  Lewis  Bn<]  Clnrk,  DUcov,,  180fl,  p.  7S. 

*  Ifiyan  «ifrnille«  ttmipin  in  the  Tonkawr  Ungiiiige^  ft  tribe  of  "Torttigrae"  '■ 
mentioned  In  the  Ticintiy  nhnnt  the  mitlcUe  of  the  ctghlecnlb  centiirj,  eald  to  Iw  c«>«d 
alter  n  turtle-t>tiatied  liiU  In  the  tidi}  wuter  sertjait  of  Texai. 
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by  wliich  thoy  are  mcntione<l  over  one  hundred  and  aixty  years 
ago  ;^  it  issjiid  to  mean  *nli(?y  all  stay  together,"  w6ya,  w64,  wal'h, 
being  the  Ciuldo  ivoid  for  all.  Bn\  ihoy  call  themselvca  by  the  Ton- 
kawe  nnnje  of  TiLskixii  vvaLilclu  indhjenous  men,  iinlim  Indians^  or 
peojile  of  this  country,  and  oliseive  the  iusti lutes  of  mother-right. 
Jiijit  [irior  to  their  removal  frrim  noi  Hiweaterti  Texas  to  their  new 
homes,  in  SepleniJier  mA  Octohci',  18-^4,  I  Um\  the  o[i[)oilutiily  to 
8tndy  tlieir  language  at  Fort  Griflin,  on  the  Clear  fork  of  Brazos 
river,  vlipve  (hey  hud  la-en  placed  after  the  close  of  the  secession 
war.  One  of  tliotr  old  men,  Simon^  said  that  the  Meye  (or  Mayeyes) 
spoke  a  language  related  to  theirs  and  one  of  tht-ir  traditions  states 
that  on  llie  coast  near  Galveston  they  once  met  a  people  calle<l 
Y/ikwul,  *'  Drifted  People,"  from  whom  they  hud  suddenly  been 
separated  by  a  submergence  of  coast  land  and  who  spoke  a  dia- 
lect of  Iheir  language.'  In  consequence  of  their  erratic  habits, 
the  Tonkawe  (abbreviated  Tonks ;  Span.  Tancahnas)  people  or 
rather  port  ions  of  it  have  livfd  in  almost,  ever}'  part  of  middle 
and  southern  Texas;  one  baud  is  mentioned  (1842)  in  Fayette 
countx',  southeast  of  the  capital ;  one  on  the  Wallopia  river  (the 
Guadeloupe  river  ?)  near  Cori)iia  Cliristi  about  1847  ;  another  near 
Waco,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  npper  course  of  Brazos 
river.  They  probably  lived  also  near  the  Rio  Grande,  for  noany  of 
their  traditions  and  terms  of  the  language  [joint  to  that  vicinity. 
The  fact  that  certain  Ttnikawe  tertns  of  general  and  vlaily  use  arc 
compound  terin8  and  not  short  icords^  as  with  us,  seems  to  prove 
that  their  early  home  was  distant  from  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  or  from 
any  large  river  or  lagmjn.  I  refer  here  to  words  like  no-enshoyun, 
ca'tioe,  boat;  talmai  a^-kapai,  i»landy  the  real  meaning  of  these 
terms  being  "  make  float,"  '•'■rotmd  and  no  water,"  i.  e.,  "dry  roujid 
piece  of  Ig-nd  in  the  water."  Keithcr  is  the  term  for^iWi,  uishwe- 
lan,  a  simple  word,  but  the  causative  forua  of  a  verb.^ 


*La  Hai-pc,  In  171fi,cnn»  them  Tanc«oye,  and  enemies  of  the  Canoy  (Apacbes);  Uaiw 
gry,  DdcouF.,  Vl.'iTT-JTa. 

*Ttiey  ciillcd  Mtncco  t\iL\yt\K\\,tohnfcopi[te  niwetrhw^k;  worda  belooglDf  Co  the 
axctinic  dbilcct  of  Tunkavie  iiiiil  itlH  utMU-ratood  liy  tlic  peujtle. 

*The  following  wll)  ^Ivo  soniv  coDieroporaneoua evidence  upon  the  dlAttibutlon  of 
triliea  tn  Buutticrn  Tesiig  frurn  X^'Jti  to  ISIV): 

From  u  coircepondence  Hddre»£cd  to  me  by  an  oTdTexnn  aottlor,  Mr.  T.  \V.  Graa- 
meycr,  diiieil  La  Grunge,  Fayette  Co.,  Texa:?,  Aug.  17,  X^ia.  I  f^uiliar  llio  fact  that  por. 
lioaa  of  llic  Timkawe  and  Karaukawtm  wore  uUea  encuaiped  ueur  the  spot  where  he 
Btayed ;  ilie  former  at  Muta^^orUa,  near  tlio  coast,  and  tl»c  liitCcr  ou  the  Colorado  river, 
about  elglitctiii  niiica  Above  La  Unmgo.  Ho  li.ul  ninde  an  impL>rfe<:t  vocubuUry  of 
tbe  languagea  of  both  tribea,  which  tobsequcatly  was  lost  la  aa  overflow,  and  ho  ro- 
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The  Paikatofi^  PaJkawan  or  Pakawa  family  of  Indians  are  tUo 
aborigines  living  on  batli  sides  of  the  Lower  Rio  Gratiile,  tliomgh 
tUeirntnib  to  the  uortiv  antl  northwest  is  unknown.  The  numejoits 
dialects  of  this  stock  were  spoken  in  the  west  as  far  as  the  tower- 
ing rJ<lge  of  the  Sierra  Madro  and  in  llio  east  extended  to  or  be- 
yond tlie  San  Antonio  river.  One  dialect  of  it  is  proserved  in  tlie 
CaLechisra  of  Padre  Bartbolome  Garcia  (Queretaro,  17G0),  who 
was  stationed  for  more  tlian  twelve  years  in  tlie  missions  of  Texas 
and  had  under  his  special  charge  the  Indiana  gathered  at  the  mis- 
sion of  Man  J  nan  Capistrano,'  ahont  ten  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  On  the  title-page  of  bis  Catechism,  which  bears 
the  title  of  "  Manual,"  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  lan- 
gunse  in  which  he  wrote,  btit  states  that  the  questions  put  down 
by  him  will  be  unclerstooil  by  the  tribes  of  the  Pajalates,  Orejones, 
Pacaos  (ttie  above  P4kawa  or  Pintos,  ''  tattooed") >  Pacoas,  TiU- 
jayas,  Alasapas,  Pauaanea  —  and  also  by  many  others  living  in  the 
missions  aroimd  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  instance, 
the  Pacuik-hes,  Jlesoalcs,  Pam|)opas,  Tacames,  Chayopiuea,  Ve- 
iiados,  Panna<|ne8  and  by  tlie  young  people  of  the  Pihuiqnes,  lior- 
rados,  Sanipaos  and  Manos  de  Perro.  There  are  but  a  few  of  these 
tribes  of  wh!t.*li  the  authors  give  us  the  original  habitat,  but  all  of 
thein  dwelt  between  the  Sierra  Madrcand  the  Medina  river  or  the 
Rio  San  Antonio.  Other  dialects  of  Pakawa  existed  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  between  Mier  and  Matanioros.  Two  of  these  survive  near 
Las  Prielas  and  were  studied  by  me  in  1886:  the  Comecrudo  and 
the  Cotonamc.  The  former  is  spoken  by  eight  old  people  only 
who  live  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Gran<ie,  in  Taniaulipas, 
and  in  many  respects  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  phonetics,  lexi- 
con and  structure.  The  tribe  of  the  Carrizos  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, but  these  two  tribes  now  popularly  pass  under  that  name, 
because  they  cover  their  lodges  with  long  canes  (carrizos). 


membercd  rery  Uttlo  about  the  contents,  except  that  the  "  Crancnas"  cnDcM]  the  hor«e: 
"Qwy,"  the  Tonkiiwt  ''Xefthawn.""  He  al*o  beciiino  itL-qitainted  with  t.ip:in«,  Aia- 
Daiiios  ouil  Biiluts,  but  ticTLT  vrna  able  to  diacoTcr  ibo  elightosl  rcecmbhincc  or  affinity 
between  the  lanpuagca  B|)nkcn  by  any  of  Uicso  tl■ibe^!.  He  uIimj  tbnuglii  that  a  few  of  iho 
Kiurankawaa  might  etiU  exist  on  Tadro  inland,  nt  its  eoiithcrn  end.  ne.ir  the  uioiitu  of 
Ibe  lUoGraiitle.  The  proper  n'oidiiig  of  "Neshawii"  ks:  nishAwanan  "vrho  in  inHde  to 
carry  (londuV"    Qwy  Is  Spun,  caballo. 

^n.  H.  nnuciun,  Hi>»t.  or  North  Mex.  Statei,  1.633  (nrbolo  Vol.  XV}.gtvefl  Uic  To]- 
lowini;  particulars:  Itila  aiisi^ion  waa  la  1731  tranarcrrud  rroco  the  Nazoiu's  (a  CnilJo 
tribe)  to  Its  Inter  posUion  and  numbered  fifty-ci^Ul  Indiani)  in  ITs't,  ihlrty-four  In  ITUJ. 
The  Cciisun  Ueport  for  1814  in  tbo  Toxaa  State  Ai'ChiTea,  Documout  Nu.  3(2,  (ires  sixty- 
live  Indians. 
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Orozco  y  Berra  and  liia  sources  iDGtiUon  otlicr  tribes  which  lived 
in  the  sarrte  parts  antl  must  liave  spoken  cognate  lan<j;nnge8.  Of 
the  languages  of  soutlu'rn  Tainaulipas  nothing  is  known  except  a 
specimen  of  Maratino,  which  is  too  corrupt  in  its  text  and  too  short 
to  furnish  any  reliable  linguistic  data.' 

The  I  ml  inns  of  the  Atakapa  family  of  Louisiana  consisted  of 
coast  and  fisher  tribes  like  those  of  the  Karankawa  and  their  lan- 
guage is  reported  as  spoken  formerly  in  parts  of  Texas*  This  fact 
becomes  somewhat  doubtful  on  account  of  the  generic  signiljcation 
of  the  name,  which  is  the  Cha'hta  terra  for  man-eater  and  could 
therefore,  like  that  of  Chichimecas,  Diggers,  Orejones,  Taptiyos, 
Patagones,  etc.,  be  applied  to  many  tribes  siinultancousty.  Only 
a  small  part  of  Texas,  east  of  Himston  city  and  Neches  river, 
could  have  barboied  Indians  of  the  same  nation  which  spoke  the 
dialects  once  heard  upon  the  Bajtiu  Techc,  the  Mermenia-u,  Cal- 
CJi-sieu  and  Sal»ine  rivers  of  Louisiana. 

Puni  Iribea  on  the  Gulf  coast.  In  prehistoric  times  the  nation 
of  the  Assinai,  now  l)etter  known  as  Caddo  (from  one  of  their 
branches)  must  hare  diverged  from  the  IVmi  proper,  the  Wichita, 
the  Kichai  and  the  Weko  (Span.  Ilueco),  though  nobwiy  can 
tell  the  directions  of  the  compass  which  were  followed  by  these 
peoples  when  the  segmentation  took  place.  At  the  dawn  of  history 
we  find  the  Assinai  in  the  centre  of  what  ie  now  Texas,  and  Ibey 
appear  to  liave  had  their  densest  settlements  upon  Trinity  river. 
They  are  the  Cenis,  Cen3s,  Asinays,  Assenis  of  the  French  ex- 
plorers. The  Bidai  (Span.  Vidais,  Vidajos)  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  same  tracts  and  to  have  also  extended  further  south  ; 
they  passed  for  a  branch  of  the  Assinai  (which  means  mrra,  Indian 
\n  Caddo)  in  early  times.  The  name  bidul,  nhrub,  bushy  belongs  to 
Caddo  dialects,  and  from  the  six  first  numerals,  the  only  Bidai 
terms  I  was  able  to  obtain,  I  infer  that  they  belong  to  a  Caddo 
dialect,  because  like  (he  adjedivea  of  that  language  they  all  be- 
gin in  na — .^    Another  tribe  probably  related  to  the  Assinai,  the 

»  Cf.  Alex,  rrieto,  "TamnuUpan,"  1873.    Pimentel,  Coadro,  Vol.  III. 

»Mr.  RHfiiaGrimeeofMnviipntfl,  Grimes  Co.,  Texa«,  writes  underdntcorNor.  15,1SS7. 
thnt  the  "licdias"  once  occuiiicil  the  nbure  and  four  of  tliu  ndJoinlDg  coimties.  About 
fl»e  huDdre<l  of  them  exi.oleit  Iti  l^iC,  and  they  remctn  bered  wnrs  %vU»fh  their  forefath- 
era  hail  with  the  Coinauches.  FromrciuLMnbrnnoelio  initdoivn  thefolluwinx  nuiiicrals: 
ItOamah;  i,  nabonde;  3,  nnbeestah ;  4.  oa$hirimAh:  S,  nahm  nnhande;  e.  nn^lieea  nA- 
hoDde.  or  the  niioH^rals  from  7  to  10  nothing  ^«'aa  remenil>creU  except  ii—i  which  vraa 
their  tnitial  Buund.    Tiiiikus  laeunt  &oy  and  tatid&iinl  muUe, 
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Orcoquizac,  wrs  settled  near  tbe  coast,  and  a  8[>anish-Mexicau  guar- 
risoii  and  mission  was  esta1)lislie<l  nmoiig  them  at  a  later  epocU. 
This  was  San  Agustin  do  Aliumada  or  Ilorcaqiiisac  presUlio,  u|)on 
an  ancient  ford  of  the  Lower  Trinidad  river,  and  it  existed  from 
1756  to  1772.1  These  Indians  are  variously  called  Arkoltisa,  Accon- 
cesawsj  Orcoquizus,  Horeaquisaes,  ele. ;  el  pucrto  de  Orcoqnisac, 
with  two  hundred  soldiers  in  1805  (Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Doc.  No.  538), 
and  for  some  time  LowerTrinidad  river  itself  was  called  Arkokisa. 
Some  are  also  mentioned  as  an  agricultural  tribe  npon  the  San 
Jiicinlo  river.  Of  the  racial  ntTlnityand  language  of  these  Indians 
nothing  is  known  and  their  Caddo  afflnity  is  merely  a  guess.  Their 
tribal  name,  however,  is  nndonbtcdly  from  the  Caddo  language 
and  was  pronounced  Akiinkisa.  Its  signification  is  not  certain, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  paasin^  or  crossing  (the  river)  and 
occurs  in  the  word  for  noon^  when  the  sun  passes  the  noon-potnt: 
kaditi  ta^iskunkisa,  ii007i  (k^ultti,  kahaditi  :=  in  the  middle.,  half). 
But  the  histojical  people  of  the  Tcjus  or  Texas,  from  which  the 
state  obtained  its  name,  was  certainly  related  to  the  Assiuai,  and 
according  to  Villa  Senor  the  province  "de  los  Texas"  was  also  called 
'*de  los  Senis"  (p.  328).  Los  tecos,  Lastecas,  Tachies  and  other 
earlier  fojins  of  the  name  have  often  been  the  subject  of  etymo- 
logic attempts,  but  no  author  found  the  correct  explanation,  be- 
cause none  was  acquainled  with  the  dialects  of  the  Assinai  or 
Caddo  language.  Tt-k,  tck,  tik,  the  term  fur />eo^)^e,  wan,  some- 
body^  in  the  YAlassi  and  Nabaidatche  <liuleet,  is  the  original  form 
of  the  name  Texas,  which  appears  historically  in  so  many  different 
modes  of  spelling. 


Of  the  intrusive,  non-indigenous  families  of  Texas  the  Tinne  or 
Athapaskftu  is  the  moat  conspicuous.  The  family  of  the  Tinn6  ia 
indigenous  to  the  country  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  and  that 
portion  which  came  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  New  Mexico  is  of 

>II.  n.  Banoroft,  I.  I.  XT,  p.  633  (Note).    Cr.  p.  690:  "an  order  wa«  l8»ned  in  1773 
toouppresfi  (he  iire»idi08  of  Lob  Adaes  (Pilor)  und  florcnqiilbtic  (San  AkiisHii):  •  .  • 
these  orders  were  earrieil  out  ImroedlnU'ly  bj  T{i|>|>ci(la  ....  nnti  tlic  nortlieiii  dis- 
trict ibus  was  practically  given  up  U)  dio  cnvKjiffi."    lu  1769  fLnj- Tluauuitec  laiuthea 
liad  been  broaght  to  this  presidio. — {Ifriii.,  [t.  Cift). 

In  theTi'Xna  Archives  there  la  a  document  of  Aug.  26,  1750,  containing  an  Order  to 
lelcct  a  site  for  a  mleeion  ntui  i>culcinent  of  Uriy  fmitiHeh :  "de  cele  ojo  I'mruu  pnan  k  la 
raacheriu  de  Calxoues  Coloradoa,  capilun  de  iu  dicLa  i-anclieritt  j  de  lucion  Uoroo- 
quiMu" 
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a  particularly  ferocious  type.  The  Lipayis  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century  settleti  in  two  regions  oa  tlie  Rio  Graiuio,  as  pointed  out 
previously ;  nowadaj's  about  fifty  of  thcni,  with  Kickapoos,  live  ia 
the  Santa  Rosa  nionutaina,  from  which  they  stroll  about  mak- 
ing inroads  into  the  vicinity  to  steal  horses  and  cattle.  Others 
serve  as  scouts  in  the  Texan  forts  which  are  gacrisoned  by  the 
United  States  array.  In  April,  17i>7,  a  presidio  aud  a  mission  were 
establighed  for  the  Lipans  anrl  Apachea  on  the  San  Saba  river, 
but  eleven  months  later  the  mission  was  destroyed  by  several  lliou- 
sand  Indiana  who  arrived  under  the  command  of  a  Comanche  chief. 
The  Apaches  were  then  provided  with  missions  in  17GI  and  17G2  at 
San  Lorenzo  and  at  Candehuia  (perhaps  on  the  Upper  San  Antonio 
river),  but  in  1767  these  missions  were  abandoned  by  order  of  the 
viceroy.'  The  presidio  at  San  Saba  existed  till  1772.  To  what 
special  tiibe  these  Apaches  belonged  is  not  known,  though  raids 
of  Mescalero-Apnches  into  Texas  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ury.  The  Apacliea  were  also  known  to  the  Texan  Indiana  as  Cances 
(misspelt,  Carees),  which  is  thea(>pellation  given  them  by  the  Cad- 
doa  :  Kuntsi,  "deceivers,  traitors."  On  JefTerys'  Atlas  of  177G  the 
nations  of  the  KuJkachea  and  the  Kanadies,  the  latter  being  the 
^'Kiintsi"  or  Apaclies,  are  marked  as  southwest  of  St,  Bernard  (or 
St.  Louis)  bay,  down  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Tlie  Comanche  people  ia  tlie  only  branch  of  the  Shoshonian  stock 
of  the  great  interior  basin  which  has  pushed  its  raiding  expedi- 
tions BO  far  south  as  to  reach  the  coast.  They  are  in  fact  a  branch 
of  the  esistcrn  Sboshuni  or  Snake  Indiana,  now  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory and  vicinity,  and  a  Comanche  division  is  still  called  after  tliat 
national  boily  (Pohoi).  Comanche  warfare  in  Texas  and  Old 
Mexico  is  recorded  as  far  back  as  the  flrst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  if  the  Cboumans  of  the  Fi-ench  chroniclers  should  be 
identical  with  this  people,  as  some  helievet  raids  of  this  warlike 
tribe  would  be  recorded  even  for  t!ie  end  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
Comancbes  consist  of  more  than  fourteen  subdivisions,  which  in 
earlier  times  never  lived  together,  but  were  often  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Of  these  the  Kwalnida,  or  "  Anteloiie"  Com- 
anches  passed  for  Ihe  most  warlike,  that  of  the  Pcnetethku  or 
"  Honey ■Ealei's"  for  the  most  populous.^    The  Kayowe  Indiana 


in.  H.  Baooroft,  1. 1,  xv.  «3«-e29. 

■Com.  p6u\,  |)ini,  twttt;  ntgar,  honty;  ti<tlika,  In  oUier  Stioah.  dialects,  tekB,  reka, 
Tika,  to  tat,  or,  <nte  eating,  thou  Kho  tut.    Tbcjr  led  iipun  Ibe  huoey  Of  wa8p8. 
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were  their  associates  on  war-expeditions  for  centuries,  and  with 
these  we  find  as  constant  companions  a  snuiH  tribe  of  Apaches, 
who  caH  tlieraselvos  Nii  ish.'i  and  whose  dialect  has  a  considerably 
c'ose  nffliiity  with  that  of  the  Mcscalero-Apache  of  New  Mexico. 
Many  Comanchcs  were  placed  upon  the  mission  of  the  San  Saba 
river,  a  western  aflltient  of  Upper  Colorado  river.  This  vicinity 
afterwanls  became  a  sort  of  hcadqiiurlers  for  all  the  war  parties  of 
the  Comanches,  and  from  there  many  incursions  were  made  into 
Chiluiahna,  Coafmila  and  to  the  coast  of  Texas,  ISUe  those  of  1840 
and  1843.  A  d«jctnnent  (No.  llbG)  of  the  Texas  archives,  dated 
1832,  speaks  of  oriental  and  occidental  Comanches  and  records  in- 
cursions of  theirs  into  Mexico  fur  that  year.  The  T^nhawe  people 
lived  for  a  while  on  the  same  reservation  with  these  Indians,  on  the 
Biazoa  river,  and  remember  them,  especially  the  Kwah4da,  with 
terror.  The  Kurnnkawas,  tliongh  warlike,  were  gvertl.ly  afraid  of 
their  raids,  which  in  1840  and  1843  were  directed  into  the  heart  of 
the  Karankawa  country.  They  also  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  scourging  that  country  ever^-whoro,  and  were  known  to  Uie 
Coniecnidos  as  Sehikampom  papi.  Comanche  is  pronounced  by 
them  "Kuma'tsi,  Kuma'ntsi,"  a  name  which  was  given  to  them  by 
the  white  popuhition  of  Mexico ;  they  call  themselves  Ne-ume,  the 


in.  TRIBAL  SYNONTMT  OP  THE  KARANKAWAS. 


Simon,  an  olil  Toiikawe  miitv,  pronounceil  lUe  nnrae  of  this 
people:  Kar6rukawn,  wliicb  conies  very  near  to  the  French  form 
Cl.imcoet.  In  this  Iiiat,  form  llie  final  (  is  only  gra[iliic  sign  and 
not  prononueed  ;  so  we  Imvc :  klaiu-koe.  It  also  aj^rees  closely 
with  Koieukake,  perhafja  misspelt  for  Korenkahe,  for  the  names  of 
these  French  lists  are  not  to  be  relieiJ  on  in  their  orthography. 
The  sccoml  S3'llable  of  Karankawa  ia  the  accented  one. 

Besides  these  forum  which  we  may  regaril  as  the  most  complete 
and  correct  ones  in  their  spelling,  the  name  is  also  rendered  in  the 
following  ways : 

SiKtnish  authors:  Carancaguaces,  Carancabuazcs,  Caranctdiuo- 
868,  Caraneahuas,  Caranchuhiias,  Carancowasos. 

American  and  English  attthors:  Caranhouas,  Carankaliuas,  Ca- 
rankawaes,  Carankowa^'s,  Caraukouas,  Chziruukoua,  Corankoua, 
Coran-canas,  Coronkawa,  Crancnas,  Karatikaways,  Karankoaa, 
Karau-koo-as,  Korordcs  (or  Coronks).  The  form  Caranclma  is 
jiistiQableouly  when  the  c  and  the  h  are  pronounced  with  an  hiatus 
inlervenhig. 

French  tntthors:  Carancouas,  Carankouas,  Carankonas,  Clam- 
cocts,  Ko'ienkahe. 

The  nifijoriiy  of  American  tribal  names  now  in  use  were  given 
to  the  respective  tribes  by  neighboring  Indians,  whereas  each  tribe 
calls  itself  simply:  men,  j^eopte,  bodies,  Jndian,%  indigenous  or  na- 
tive peoj)le,geymine  peojde  ami  olher  forms  of  bitch  general  import. 
This  was  also  the  ca»e  with  the  Karankawa  Indians,  who  obtained 
their  name  from  a  cognate  people,  dwelling  south  of  them,  who 
called  the  dog  by  the  term  klam,  ghun.  In  the  Comccrudo  lan- 
guage the  dog  ia  called  so  and  formerly  this  was  also  the  term  for 
iwimal  or  quadruped.  The  Karankawa  and  Shetimasha  call  the 
dog :  ki88,i  and  the  Cotonaine  hiis  kissA  for  fox.  The  second  por- 
tion of  the  name  is  kawa,  to  hvCy  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  or  when  a 

*lo  ShctlniAeha  orS'Hiltif^m  LnulsiRna  kish  in  dog,  nod  kfsb  ntin,  horse,  viz.,  "  large 
dog."     This  aho^s  tliat  kit\i  was  origlunlly  Uie  term  for  animal,  or  IMni;  being. 
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plural  of  the  object  is  referred  to,  kakdwa.  Tims  Karankawa 
means  dog-hvers,  dog-raisers^  and  this  refers  to  the  fact,  reported  by 
Mx'8.  Oliver  as  well  aa  by  an  author  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  these  Indiniis  kept  dogs,  whicli  were  of  a  fox-like  or  coyote- 
like race.  It  is  possihle  that  the  plural  form  kiikuwa  ia  preserved 
in  tlie  name  Korenkakc.  Kawa  also  reappears  in  the  Karankawa 
language  itself,  whore  ka  means  to  love,  to  like. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  that  the  tribe  culled  llieinselvesby  this 
same  name  Karankawa ;  for  thus  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
tbcy  understood  lliis  appellation,  and  did  not  oliject  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  though  it  bclorjged  to  another  Umguage. 

With  others  1  think  that  the  name  of  the  KIrononas  or  Kikano- 
nas,  a  trilto  living  in  the  very  districts  hold  by  the  Karankawas,  is 
but  an  orthographic  distortion  and  misspelling  of  the  name  Ka- 
rankawa. 

Willi  a  change  of  the  second  part,  the  same  name  is  contained 
in  QuelujicoHchls,  a  tribe  assigue<l  to  the  same  localities  also.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Margrj',  Dec.  IV,  31G,  about  iCDil;  as  Quela- 
nioueches  in  Delisle's  map,  in  J.  Winsor,  Hist.  Amcr.,  II,  2'J4  ;  as 
Qnelanhubeches  in  1689  ;  Burcia,  Ensayo,  p.  294  ;  Sliea,  Discov., 
p.  208  (note)  ;  Sliea,  Early  Voyages  (18GI),  p.  21,  note.  The  sec- 
ond portion  apparently  rejiresenta  one  and  the  same  word  diffcr- 
ently  written,  but  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  signification  of  this  second 
component. 

The  names  by  which  other  tribes  called  them  remain  to  be  con. 
sidercd.  Tiie  Tonkawe  called  them  Wfestlera  from  this  maidy  art 
in  which  they  excelled  :  Keles  or  Kiiia."  They  also  named  tbcm 
Ytlkokon  kaj)a-i,  '*  barefooted,"  "  without  moccasins,"'*  an  appella- 
tion M-hich  the}'  applied  as  well  to  the  Bidal  and  to  some  tribes  on 
tlie  lower  Rio  Grande. ^ 

The  Ltpan-Apacliea  called  the  Karankawa :  people  who  walk  in  the 
icater,  Nda  knn  dadfihe  i**  this  evidently  refers  lo  tlieir  peculiar 
nnxle  of  fishing  ami  tnrtle-caLchJng,  as  deacribed  by  Mrs,  Oliver. 

The  CorncL-rudo  IntHana  called  them  Esiuk  IvaranguAa  (esL6k, 
people^  Indians),  and  for  a  while  ibey  were  known  iu  these  dis- 
tricts as  Tampacuus ;  cf.  below. 

>rn  TonkaTrealmya  ekitcn,  Inm  wrtiUling;  i.4tRl  ikc\6l  toreatU  wUh  mel 
*  Yikukoii,  mocciutn;  ku|>a  1,  not  having. 

■  At)  to  llie  rii»tom  of  wnlklnt;  barefootei,  It  Trill  bo  nntlced  that  a  lUvtiilOia  of  ttie 
Comnnche  people  U  now  cmIIkM  K<.<Ld'hiont'>  "never  trenrlng  incMiciiauiA.'* 
*  N(U,p«opl<;  kuD,  water;  dadctie,  walking,  ia  Lipaii-Apache. 
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Ihtra  pMit  pauUo  fugiea  inandaz 
prcelia  raydor. 

Before  starting  upon  llie  mnrrative  of  llie  events  wliich  finally 
brought  ftliout  the  extinction  of  tlie  nation  wliicli  liere  ocoiipifs  our 
attention,  lot  us  cast  a  glance  upon  the  former  liisloric  facts  in  or- 
fler  to  compass  the  extent  of  territor}-  occupied  by  this  people 
when  stttl  in  its  native,  flourishing  condition. 


HABITAT   OF   THE    NATION. 

A  promontory  of  the  mainland  in  the  West  baj%  fifteen  railes 
southwest  of  Galveston  city,  Galveston  county,  ia  called  *'  Caron- 
kaway  point"  to  this  day.  This  was  one  of  their  fishing  and  stoiv 
ping  stations  anil  also  formed  one  end  of  tlic  shallow  ford  which 
allowed  them  to  cross  over  to  the  sand  baro[)posite  in  ^^ottd  weath- 
er. By  this  ford  a  party  of  tlicirs  escaped  at  night  wlien  attacked 
by  Lafitto's  men  in  1818.  This  {mint  is  tlie  easternmost  place  in 
their  possession  whicit  I  have  been  al)le  to  discover.  It  explains 
their  vicinit}'  to  the  Atitkapa  tribe  and  the  adoption  of  that  lan- 
guage by  a  part  of  the  Karankawa  nation  (a.s  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Sibley),  who  continued  speaking  their  own  language  liesides.  Tlie 
extensive  shores  of  the  neighboring  Galveston  i>ay  were  probably 
visited  by  them  also,  and  Morse  (1822)  heard  of  some  living  upon 
Snn  Jacinto  river. 

We  know  that  west  of  these  the  Karankawas  held  or  claimed  both 
flides  of  the  month  of  Colorado  river,  Texas,  and  the  map  in  Yo- 
akum's History  of  Texaa  (1856)  has  placed  them  there  corrtctly. 
One  of  their  main  points  of  repair  was  undoubtedly  the  bny  of 
Matagorda,  its  northern  inlets,  as  Trespalacios  bay,  and  its  west- 
ern part,  also  called  La  Vaca  buy.i  Further  west  tbey  lived  up- 
on the  bays  of  Aransas,  Espiritu  Santo  and  Kopano,  on  the  out- 

'   La  Vacn  river  or  "  Cow  river"  woa  called  so  by  B.  C.  de  la  Salle,  on  account  of 
the  berdB  of  buffuloes  seen  Uiero. 
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let  of  tlje  rivers  tliere  nnd  of  Nueces  (or  Pckan  Nut)  river,  on 
bolli  sides  of  Uio  Lagunu  Maclre  down  to  Brnzos  Santiago,  a  pljice 
at  the  Boutliern  end  of  the  sandbnr,  called  Isla  del  Padre.'  Tliey 
regarded  tlie  tide-water  portions  of  the  Texan  rivers  as  llieir  hunt- 
ing groiiuds,  but  probably  did  not  occupy  tliem  for  any  long  sea- 
son of  tlie  year.  They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  coast  exclu- 
sively. They  once  inliabiled  Refugio  and  La  Buhia  hi  the  interior, 
but  did  so  only  because  they  had  been  compelled  bj'  the  missiona- 
ries and  their  armed  forces  to  settle  upon  these  missions.  But  the 
littoral  ilislricts,  south  of  these  places,  around  Ko[)ano,  were  points 
of  altraetton  to  them,  where  they  congregated  in  numbers,  espe- 
cially in  the  fishing  season.  They  wandered  in  liauds  of  thirty  to 
forty  people  and  reniaineil  perhaps  four  weeks  at  one  place,  gener- 
ally where  there  was  fresh  water  and  firewood,  to  rea[ipear  there 
again  after  an  absence  of  about  three  months. 

Their  former  presence  in  the  interior  parts  of  southwestern  Texas 
is  marked  by  the  course  of  Taroncahua  crrek  (false  for  Karonca- 
hua),  an  alikient  of  Piulos  creek  and  San  Fernando  river;  it  runs 
from  northwest  to  southeast  through  Duval  county,  about  Lat.  28°. 

THE   DOWNFALL   OF  THE   NATION. 

The  previous  clmpter  on  Karankawa  history  has  shown  the  cir- 
cumstances that  were  threatening  not  only  the  independence,  but 
the  very  existence  of  tliia  littoral  nation.  As  long  as  the  Mexi- 
cans had  control  of  Texas,  they  were  allowed  to  go  iheir  own  ways  ; 
for  the  easy-going  colonists  did  not  exchide  tliem  from  their  lands, 
which  they  claimed  probably  for  no  other  use  than  for  horse  and  cat- 
tle-pastures. But  with  the  arrival  of  the  more  active  Anglo-Ameri- 
can race  all  this  underwent  a  change.  The  more  eutorprisi  ng  among 
the  latter  obtained  '^' beadrights"or  laml  grants  from  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  stocked  them,  set  out  orchards,  plouglied  and  sowed 
the  agricultural  lands,  and  built  bouses,  towns,  fences  and  roads. 
The  fertility  of  the  coast  tracts  attracted  settlers  in  ei'er  iuereasing 
numbers,  and  Indian  depredations  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  clamlestine  larcenies  and  murderous  attacks  of  the  Karankawas 
lisid  to  cease  as  well  as  the  open  robberies  anil  truculent  raids  of  the 
Comanches  and  their  savage  allies.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Karankawaa  was  sealed  through  the  increase  of  the  Araer- 

'  ITpon  the  northern  end  of  Padre  Inland  Ihcy  knew  of  a  ford  to  cross  over  to  th« 
mnlaland,  simiUr  to  the  oiw  described  under  "  Cnroakaway  Folol."    It  was  orer  flAeoa 

miici  long. 
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lean  population  in  the  Texan  districts  bordering  upon  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Tlie  heaviest  blow  that  fell  upon  the  Karankawa  Indians  was  their 
flight  to  the  Lu  Bnlua  Mission  afier  ex[)eiietioing  sevoral  duteats  at 
the  hands  of  Texan  volunteers.  If  we  are  correetly  informed,  this 
event  oceuned  in  1825,  but  we  do  not  know  liow  large  a  proportion 
of  tljcse  Indians  was  affoett'd  hy  this  surrender  or  com  promise. 

Il  appears,  however,  that  the  remnants  of  these  Indians  after 
this  event  were  constantly  wavering  between  tiie  influence  of  the 
Americans  and  thutof  the  Mexicans,  and  that  the  IniHanswere  haled 
by  l>oth  parties.  Two  chiefH  are  mentioned  al  this  epoch  :  Jos6  Ma- 
ria, killed  by  the  Mexicans  during  the  war  of  Texan  independence, 
and  his  brother  Antonio,  who  succeeded  him  and  was  manied  to  a 
woman  of  Comanclie  origin.  Ciiieftainship  was  hereditary  in  the 
mate  line,  and  had  Die  son  of  Jos6  Maria  not  been  killed  by  the  Mex< 
icans,  he  would  have  succeeded  his  father. 

Concerning  this  chief  I  take  the  opportunity  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  by  an  old  Texas  settler,  A,  B.  Gyle,  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Oliver,  dated  TrespaVcios,  September  27,  1882.  This  missive  fur- 
nishes the  proof  tbal  these  Indians  were  not  always  harshly  treated 
by  the  colouisla,  and  it  also  gives  an  insight  into  ihecomlition  of 
affairs  then  (before  1830)  prevailing  nixin  the  coast,  I  reproduce 
also  the  orthograpliy  of  the  letter  (which  is  written  in  a  regular 
hand),  so  as  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  local  color. 

"  Friend,  ...  In  regnards  to  the  Indians  you  ask  about,  the 
most  of  the  ohl  settlers  have  died  since  you  left  here  and  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  learn  much  about  them  ;  in  the  first  settling  of  Texas,  the 
old  settlers  told  ns^  they  were  quite  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  here,  and 
knowing  they  were  always  at  war  with  tlie  otiier  tribes  and  whites, 
they  were  reduced  ilowu  to  a  very  small  band  when  I  Gist  knew  them. 
I  will  relaite  a  story  that  an  old  settler  of  Caney  told  me  not  long 
since.  When  she  was  but  a  child,  they  lived  at  the  afore  said  place 
and  liie  Indians  were  camped  on  lower  Caney  and  were  then  hostile. 
her  Fatlier  Mr  Hunter  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a  treety  with 
them,  being  a  very  long  cold  spell  of  wether  —  he  knew  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  suffering — so  Mr  Hunter  took  his  wagon  and  loaded 
it  with  corn,  potatoes  and  pumkins.  and  took  his  rifle  and  kill  two 
or  three  deer  as  ho  went  along,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp ;  as 
the  Indians  iieard  them  aproaching  they  mustered  to  arms,  thinking 
the  whites  were  a  going  to  make  an  atact  on  them,  Mr  Hunter  rode  a 
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horse  back  on  a  head  of  Iiis  wagon,  and  waveil  a  white  Banker- 
chieT,  and  cried  mffjiis  —  viegns  —  muucher  megitfi,^  then  Hozzie 
Merear  the  Chief,  laid  down  his  bow  an*!  arrow,  and  came  to  liim, 
wlicn  Jlr  Hunter  tohi  him  what  he  wanteti.  The  treety  was  maile 
and  never  broken  hy  thera,  he  assured  them  that  he  are  any  of  his 
family  shonhl  never  be  molested  by  them.  Years  afterwards  the 
Indians  were  cnraped  on  the  Trespalacios  bay,  tlie  Chief  took  sev- 
eral of  the  Inilians  with  him.  and  preceded  up  the  Trospalacios 
River,  when  he  came  to  her  stcjifathera  Mr  Lacy  ;  there  they  saw 
her  and  rec»gnize<l  her  as  Mr  Hunters  dunghter,  he  asked  wiiere 
Mr  Hunter  was,  and  sine  told  liim  tliat  he  had  been  dead  for  several 
years,  and  he  sighed,  and  said  the  best  friend  to  poor  Indian  was 
gone,  then  he  returned  to  his  canooea  and  |>roceeded  down  the  river, 
and  that  she  said  was  the  last  she  saw  of  oUl  Hozzie  Merear. 

I  wi!i  have  to  close,  as  we  are  in  great  haste,  prepairing  to  leave 
this  lower  cuntry.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  consearning  the  Indians 
myself  and  my  lu'other  Clements  memry  is  so  very  bad  from  old  age 
be  has  forgotten  a!I  he  knew  about  them." 

Chief  Jos^  Maria,  whose  Indian  name  is  unknown  to  ns,  was  at 
that  time  regarded  hy  tlie  colonists  as  a  belticose,  daring  and  blood- 
thirsty man.  During  the  war  of  Texan  independence  bis  son  Walupe 
(Span-  Guadalupe)  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexicans  m\<\  in  spite 
of  his  3'outh  (he  was  but  nineteen  years  old)  they  put  htm  to  cieath. 
The  iufnriated  father  then  came  with  about  twenty  warriors  on 
board  of  Mr.  Bridges'  vessel  to  announce  to  him  that  bloody  revenge 
would  be  taken  »[>on  tlie  Mexicans  for  the  deed-  But  in  their  attack 
upon  the  enemy  the  Indians  were  routed,  and  the  chief  with  almost 
all  his  men  killetl  by  tiic  Mexicans. 

A  man  named  Antonio,  who  passed  for  Jos^  Maria's  brother,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  cliieftainey.  Mrs.  Oliver  became  acquainted  with 
bim  and  his  ComHiiche  wife  after  1839,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
showed  much  tenderness  for  his  children,  who  had  fallen  sick.  He 
was  killed  by  an  accident.  Dniing  his  life  and  after  his  death  the 
tribe  diminished  rapidly  through  consumption  and  other  distempers, 
and  also  through  frequent  brawls  caused  by  intoxication. 

E.  Kriwita,  whose  article  upon  the  Texas  tribes  was  published 
in  1851,  but  was  composed  much  earlier,  knew  of  ten  or  twelve 
Karankawa  families  of  poor  fishers,  who  then  lived  upon  Aransas 

'Spanish  worUa :  "  amlgos,  amIgoB,  mitcbo  aminos,"  ftitndi,  goodfrUndu 
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bay  and  Nueces  river.'  Miilileiipfordt,  d.  Freistaat  Texas,  p.  120, 
states  tlmt  on  account  of  tlie  paucity  of  the  Imliuns  of  the  coast, 
Iwo  Frentili  missionaries,  Odin  and  Estan}',  made  endeax'ors  in  1842 
to  nnlte  the  remnants  of  the  Knrankawa  with  those  of  other  tribes 
into  a  mission.  Perliaps  this,  In  connection  with  the  report  timl 
a  priest  hrougbt  some  of  tliat  tribe  to  Isla  del  Padre  to  educate  and 
protect  them  there  from  the  revengeful  blows  of  the  colonists, 
slatted  the  rumor  that  all  Karankawas  left  the  mainland  of  Texas 
at  that  time. 

The  following  occurrence  is  sufficiently  substantiated  bycontem- 
porimeons  evidence  to  be  regarded  as  trne.  Some  of  the  ti'ibe  were 
encamped  near  Kemper's  IdnJfon  tlie  Gnadeliipe  river, fifteen  miles 
south  of  Victoria,  the  Kemper  family  being  then  tlie  only  whites 
living  near  tliat  camp.  One  day  tliree  or  four  Karankawas  demanded 
of  Mr.  Kemper  a  beef  whicii  he  had  just  killed.  He  threatened  to 
shoot  them  if  they  did  not  vacate  hia  premises.  Then  one  of  tiie 
Indians  shot  an  arrow  at  Kemper,  wfiicli  caused  his  ilcath  wilhJij 
a  few  hours.  The  Indians,  autK-if)ating  an  attack,  fled  down  the 
Gna<Jalupe  river  in  their  canoes  and  coasted  alonjjf  the  shores  to  the 
moutli  of  the  Klo  Grande,  passing  over  to  Ishi  del  Padre.  Joiin 
Henry  Brown,  an  old  Te.xan  settler  now  residing  in  Dallas,  states 
that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kemper  took  pla^'e  in  November,  1844,  and 
that  after  lids  these  Indiana  were  never  seen  east  of  Aransas  river 
again,-  but  is  wrong  when  he  states  that"  they  became  entirely  ex- 
tinct Hi>on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  on  Padre  island  in  1845  or 
184G." 

Another  reportof  a  contemporarj'  states  that  abont  1843  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Karankawa  tribe,  about  forty  or  fifty  pe(ii>le,  ajiplieil  to 
llie  Mexican  government  for  permission  to  settle  soulli  of  tlie  Kio 
Grautle  and  t!iis  having  been  granted,  emigrated  to  these  parts. 
(Baker,  D.  W.  C.   Texas  Scrap  Book,  1875.) 

It  appears  that  tlie  Karankawas  who  lied  into  Mexico  about  that 
time  consisted  of  two  bodies.  One  settleil  upon  Padre  island,  pr<jb- 
ably  its  southern  end,  and  the  re|iorts  upon  their  late  or  extinction 
are  sensational^  and  conflicting  ;  the  other  went  directly  into  Tain- 
aulipaSf  and  the  following  piece  is  an  extractor  the  Reports  of  the 


t  In  Berghniis' geogr.ip1i.  Zeltschria;  cf.  BiKchmann,  Spiiren,  p.  429. 

•  Corref^pondenca  wllh  B.  W.  Austin,  IJalLis,  Feb.  11,  li=iSa. 

»  Cf.  Eeia.  Swn.  C,  Jr.,  MacCulloch'i  Tt-xaa  IteugctB  In  1816,  PhUft..  1»47,  llluslr.,  p. 
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Mexican  Border  Commission^  upon  tliia  siiHject,  wUidi  wns  the  re- 
6ult  of  the  iuvesligiitiona  conctudod  at  Reynosa,  TaiuanUpa8,  ou 
Dec.  10,  1872  (pp.  4O-1-407) : 

"Tlie  Cm'arjL'aliuaseSv  Indians  fcom  Texas,  were  mentioned  at 
Reynosa  by  some  witnesses  who  in  1872  teslifled  that  this  tribe  had 
been  driven  into  Slexico  by  American  troo|)s  since  184H,  and  Uml 
obtained  an  asyhiin.  In  1688  this  tribe  livcil  on  tlie  lifiy  of  K-^piiitu 
Santo,  wliere  it  was  found  by  the  governor  of  Coaimila,  Don  Alonso 
de  Leon,  when,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  ho  marcliod  wild 
troops  to  tliat  point  to  drive  &way  the  French,  who  bad  gained  a 
fooling  there.  It  was  found  that  these  Frenchmen  had  abcady  boon 
massacred  by  the  Carancahuases,  who  remained  in  the  same  region 
even  after  the  colonization  of  Texas  by  Don  J036  Valdivieso,  Mar- 
quis of  San  Mi<inel  de  Agnayo,  who,  in  1719,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Red  river,  lioundary  between  Texas  and  Lonisiana.  The  colony 
brought  soon  after  by  the  marquis  from  iIjo  Canary  islands  tlid  not 
disturb  these  Csirancnbuascs,  otherwise  called  TampRcnnses. 

"  These  Indians,  few  in  number  when  Texas  ceased  to  belong  to 
Mexico,  were  driven  thence,  and  were,  in  1852,  located  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  licynosa  at  *  La  Mesa*  and  other  points.  Yield- 
ing to  the  hal)its of  their  vagabond  life,  tliey  soon  manifested  their 
inclination  to  plunder,  obliging  the  authorities  of  that  town  to  or- 
ganize troops,  ami  reiluce  tliera  to  order.  General  Avalos  inter- 
fered In  the  case  by  virtue  of  instructions  from  tlie  general  govern- 
ment, took  them  under  his  protection,  and  remove<l  thera  to  the 
center  of  Tainaidipas,  not  far  from  Burgos.  There  thry  gave  oc- 
casion to  dispute  between  the  governmei»t  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Ta- 
maulipas,  which  led  to  their  being  carried  to  tljeir  fi>i  nier  place  of 
residence  near  lioynosa.  Being  again  attacked  on  account  of  rob- 
beries, the  tribe  removed  to  Texas,  and  on  the  2GLh  of  Octolier, 
1858,  the  judge  of  Rosario  sent  the  following  report  to  the  ra.iyor 
of  Reynosa : 

**  'In  pursuance  of  your  orders  of  the  23d  instant,  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Carancahuases,  I  took  measiues  for  that  purpose,  but  find- 
ing that  they  arc  now  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande,  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  authority,  at  the  place  called  "  Urestenii,"  I  in- 
formed the  authorities  at  Rosario  and  Banon,  to  the  end  that  tlu-y 
on  the  American  side  and  we  on  tlils  side  may  combine  for  their 

*  "Translated  (Vom  Uie official  edition  made  la  Uexico,''aDd  pj luted  in  X«w  York 
1B7S,  avo.,  pp.  iia. 
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arrest,  since,  besides  tlie  horses  tliey  liave  cnn  ted  ofl",  lliey  have 
committed  oilier  rohberios  at  La  Mesa.  Willi  llio  iiiliabitnnts  of 
Ibis  dislrift,  I  liavo  explored  all  litis  region  in  tlieii-  iJiirsiiit.' 

*'  Tite  liistory  of  Lliese  Indians  tcrtni nates  willi  an  Attack  made 
upon  tliein  in  the  said  year,  1858,  by  Juan  Noponuiceno  Cortina, 
then  a  citizen  of  Texas,  along  with  oilier  ratichi-roH,  wlu-n  Micy  were 
sui'iJiiaed  at  their  hiding  place  in  Texas,  and  were  cxtcrminaled. 

"These  Cajuncalmases  were  unth>nbledly  llie  'other  Indiana* 
referred  to  by  the  American  commission  in  couneclion  wiLli  the  Lij)- 
ans,  Kickapoos,  Seminolea  and  Carrizos.'  Tliey  were  the  only  ones 
known  in  Tamaulipasof  whom  inTormation  conid  he  had  at  Biowns- 
villc  and  tlic  accnracy  of  such  inlbrmalion  may  now  l>e  readily  in- 
ferred." 

That  the  Karankawas  were  calle<i  there  TampaenAs  is  possible, 
bccanse  their  remnants  had  settled  at  the  place  so  calleil,  wliich  now 
exists  as  a  ranehejia  in  the  sonlbernmost  part  of  Texas,  Hidalgo 
conntyj  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rio  Grande.  Tlic  name  sig 
niQes  "place  of  PakawAs,"  and  points  to  the  fact  lliat  it  liad 
been  a  settlement  of  tlic  raikawa,  Takawa  or  Pinlo  ("  Taltoe<l") 
tribe,  whicli  is  mentioned  among  otlicr  cognate  tribes  npon  tlie  title 
page  of  Gareia's  Manual  ( 17G0).  TUat  they  were  congeners  of  the 
Karankawas  also,  Is  very  probable  from  what  will  be  mentioned 
below.  It  ia  rather  natural  that  when  the  Karankawa  had  lo  quit 
their  own  countrj-,  they  took  refuge  with  a  people  related  to  them, 
and  ihe}'  were  thenisf  Ives  f«</n/jf>d  alfto;  ni>tr>td\'  in  tin''  face,  but  on 
other  parts  of  the  botJy  besides,  and  so  they  con  hi  possildy  be 
calletl  by  that  name  as  well. 

The  man  fioin  whom  I  obtained  a  Cotoname  vocabulary  faintly 
renicmbereil  tbcir  slay  in  the  country,  and  called  them  /iiima  Aran- 
guus,  Aravgiva  IndiauSf  and  Indios  por  ofjtti.  He  thought  that 
some  may  be  still  in  existence,  but  could  not,  tell  where. 

»  All  of  thepo  and  "  other  tribes  "  were  said  to  hnro  comtnitlod  dcpre^lntions  Intclr, 
bnvlnj;  been  etielieml  tit  CivsiIuuIh  aikI  ChilninliUii,  niid  eiinljled  (liereby  to  luvude 
Texas  with  imijunity.  Hut  tlie  iiiveetlnationa  of  tlie  LouimlBslon  huve  shown  tlml  li:e 
CarriioB  iiiul  CnninraluiiiB  were  cxitmt  eluce  18M  wad  (lie  oltier  tribes  bn^l  not  ik'iiro- 
dtttetl  lliat  riistnUjr  for  tunny  years  put. 


V.      ETHNOGRArmC   SKETCH  OP  THE  KARANKAWA  INDIANS. 

Through  the  personal  presence  of  my  infurmnnt  among  the  Ka- 

rnnknwa  Indians  our  knowledge  of  their  manners,  customs  and 
ctlinic  pecnliaritiea  has  become  much  more  accurate  and  extensive 
tlian  owr  knowledge  of  their  tribal  history!  will  ever  be.  Certainly 
llierc  arc  many  gaps  left  concerning  the  mode  of  life,  trihal  gov- 
ernment and  religion  of  their  littoral  tribes,  but  now  we  liave  at 
least  some  poinU  to  hold  on  and  lliese  may  become  more  fully  sub- 
slantiated  by  researches  on  their  language. 

Tlic  ethnographic  material  now  on  hand  I  have  subdivided  into 
two  parts.  One  of  these  will  consider  the  nation  from  its  physical 
or  natural  side  (bodily  constitution,  food,  implements,  dress,  etc.)  ; 
the  second  sectitjn  describes  its  menial  aajfecfs  (governnient,  cns- 
toms,  religion,  etc.).  Tlje  whole  is  preceded  by  a  few  words  on 
the  country  and  its  climate,  for  these  are  at  the  foundation  ofevery 
elh tiograph ic  pecu! iar i ly. 

THE   COCNTRT   AND   ITS    CLIMATTt. 

The  tide-water  section  of  Texas  inlial)ited  by  the  Karankawas 
presents  but  little  variation  in  its  configuration.  The  shore  line 
from  Galveston  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  formed  throughout  by  sand 
bars  with  nanow  openings  between,  except  upon  the  sliort  stretch 
from  the  month  of  Oyster  creek  and  Brazos  river  to  Cnney  creek, 
where  the  mainland  borders  immediately  upon  tlie  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  these  sand  bars  the  mouths  of  the  Texan  riv- 
ers are  protected  fnnn  clogging,  and  to  sotne  extent  also  from  the 
furious  tempests  blowing  from  the  Gulf  side.  The  quiet  waters  of 
the  lagoons,  closed  in  between  the  mainland  an<1  the  sand  bars,  make 
it  possible  to  catch  fish,  ousters  and  turtles  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year  and  enabled  the  Indians  to  start  out  ujjoii  their  vinris- 
cadaa  at  regular  periods.  The  shore  line  was  partly  vvooiled,  es[)e- 
uially  along  the  river  courses,  and  therefore  gave  shelter  to  large 
numbers  of  game,  of  which  the  supply  was  almost  inexhaustible. 
Other  portions  of  the  shore  were  prairie  lands,  studded  with  prickly 
pears,  fragrant  weeds  and  flowers,  and  in  de  )a  Sallo's  lime,  and 
probably  up  ijito  the  iiineteeMtb  century,  tlie  buffalo  was  seen  in 
herds  upon  the  coast. 
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Tlie  geological  feature  of  the  coast  line  consists,  according  to  the 
Texas  uuip  of  A.  R.  Roesaler  and  M.  v.  Mittetidorfer,  1874,  of  the 
following  formations:  From  Sabine  river  to  Camncnluia  bay  in 
Jaclison  county,  of  red  alluvial  loam  tnixed  with  sand.  P^iom  Car- 
anrahua  bay  to  the  Mission  river  and  Rio  Medio,  its  affluent  in 
Reftigio  county,  of  a  dark  clayey  prairie  soil  of  good  agricnitural 
qualities.  Fkhu  there  smitliward  to  Mie  Rio  Grande  of  a  calcare- 
ous loam,  fonning  the  best  of  pasture  lands.  At  distancea  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  over  one  hundred  miles  fi'om  the  coast  there  are 
oval  tracts  of  lanil  called  hogwallows  running  parallel  to  the  coast 
line.  This  name  w.as  given  theni  ou  accotmt  of  the  nnevemiess  of 
the  surface,  caused  by  cracks  dm  ing  drought ;  they  consist  of 
black  tenacious  clay  slightly  mixed  with  vegetai>lc  uioidd. 

The  coant  lagoons  are  ehallow  and  Ihe  water  so  Ion'  that  in  many 
of  them  people  may  wade  out  for  a  mile  without  losing  ground. 
The  large  or  dangerous  fish  and  mollnsks  do  not  come  very  near  the 
beach  and  this  enabled  the  Indians  to  walk  fur  out  into  the  water 
to  shoot  the  fish  with  their  arrows.  It  is  a  remnrkable  fact  tliat 
most  of  these  lagoons  have  a  triangular  shape  ;  the  base  is  formed 
by  a  line  forming  the  continuation  of  a  river  entering  the  bay,  the 
second  side  by  the  sand  bar  and  the  third  irregular  one  by  a  serica 
of  inlets  and  the  motUlis  of  smaller  rivers,  bayous  and  creeks. 
The  lagoons  as  they  follow  each  other  from  east  to  west  are  called 
as  follows:  (1)  Galveston  bay  with  its  subdivisions:  East  bay, 
Trinity  bay  with  Turtle  buy,  Clear  lake.  Dollar  bay,  "West  hay  and 
Oyater  bay.  (2)  Matagorda  bay  with  its  subdivisions:  Oyster 
lake,  Trespalacios  hay,  Caraticahua  bay,  Lavaca  bay.  (3)  Es- 
piritu  .Santo  bay,  with  its  northern  extension,  ctilled  San  Antonio 
bay.  (4)  Aransas  bay  with  its  suhdi visions:  St.  Charles  bay, 
Copano,  Mission  and  Fucrte  bay.  (5)  Corpus  Christi  bay  wilh 
Nueces  bay.     (G)  Lnguna  de  la  Madre  with  Salt  lagoon. 

We  may  assume  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  these  la- 
goons with  all  their  sidewaters  were  once  the  haunts  of  the  skilful 
fishcrnicu  and  intrepid  hunters  of  the  coast  tribe  which  occnpies  our 
attention. 

The  Indians  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  Karatdtawa  transmitted  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  their  principal  haunts  along  the  shores  of  Mala- 
gortln  bay,  formerly  St.  Bernard  bay,  and  her  father's  honse,  with 
his  Mexican  laud-grant  of  one  square  leagne,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
resorts  most  frequented  by  them.  It  was  built  upon  the  beach  at  Port 
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Austin,  at  the  entrance  of  Trespalacios  bay,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  TrespalMciosj  and  iiboiit  eighteen  miles  (hy  water)  east  of  I>e- 
croa  House  at  Dccros  iMjint,  which  forma  the  western  end  of  the 
Matagorda  peninsula  or  sand  bar.  Port  Austin  was  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  iuilc3  from  Matagorda  city,  the  lower  eonrse  of  the 
Colorado  river  intervening  iielwecn  the  two  places.  The  nearest 
settlers  lived  at  a  ilistanco  of  fifteen  miles,  and  at  Palacios  there 
were  then  not  over  four  houses.  At  Carancalma  hay  there  was  a 
tract  called  Carnncahna  Land,  but  these  Indians  did  not  stop  there 
any  more  than  lliey  did  at  any  other  place.  From  1840  to  IftoO 
there  were  only  two  American  settlers  there.  Oji  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  Linville,  destroyed  in  1843  by  the  Cornanches,  lay  a  few 
miles  above  tlie  site  of  tiie  present  Inthanola,,  tlien  called  Indian 
point.  In  witiliT  these  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  staying  in  the 
woods  on  the  Colorado  river  and  at  Caney  cteek,  because  it  was 
warmer  there,  and  there  Ihey  conid  gather  pecan-nuts  and  hunt 
bears.  In  summer  the  fcrtiie  tracts  on  tlie  Caney  are  unbearably 
hot  and  unhealthy,  the  woods  prodticing  fevers.  The  suifaee  of 
the  creek  is  nhvays  covered  with  a  green  film,  which  the  settlers 
utilize  ft»r  manuring  their  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 

The  bleak  shores  of  Malagordu  penin.'»iila,  eonsisttng  of  sand 
ami  sand  bills,  yielded  lunvh  ivrt-cUage  that  was  floated  aslioie. 
Dfcros  i>oint,  whieli  lies  upon  the  Pass  Cavallo,  was  since  J;uiiiary 
1851  enlivened  by  becoming  a  hailing  place  for  the  steaniei--liuQ 
of  Harris  and  Morgan  plying  between  Texas  ports  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

Aiound  Port  Austin  the  soil  was  fdled  with  litlle  lumps  of  [uiraice- 
stone,  some  of  the  pieces  being  as  largo  as  a  man's  bead.  Marine 
shells  lie  all  over  the  prairie,  as  far  as  six  miles  inland,  but  on  the 
surface  only.  A  petrified  log  was  also  found  there.  Dr.  Sibley 
mentions  a  "blntf"  upon  an  'Msland  or  peninsula  occupied  by  Ka- 
ranknwas,  containing  a  combustible  substance,  which  had  then  been 
on  fire  for  several  years,  emitting  smoke  and  sbiuiug  at  night  into 
great  dislanees.  From  this  burning  ledge  parlicles  are  detached 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  a  substuneo  like  gum  or  pitch  is 
thrown  ashore,  whicli  is  called  cheta  by  the  Spanish  people.  The 
Indians  are  fond  of  masticating  it."  I^Irs.  Oliver  stated  that  aa- 
plialltjni  was  often  washed  ashore  and  used  by  ibo  Iiulians  for  black 
paint  after  mixing  it  with  oil ;  bnt  where  that  "burning  hill"  was, 
is  uncertain. 
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Tlicre  were  many  mounds  in  the  prairie,  looking  like  graves  and 
always  oviT  ton  feet  npart.  Nothing  was  found  in  lliem,  but  they 
seemed  made  by  man  and  not  nature's  protlucts. 

Salt  deposits  were  to  be  found  in  the  neigliborhood,  wliJcli  were 
consivicuoiis  on  tiie  shore  bj-  Ihe  hick  of  grass  and  vegetation.  They 
originated  by  the  floods  breaking  over  the  shores  and  leaving  de- 
posits of  salt.  The  Lxbans  made  uo  use  of  the  salt,  as  the^'  pre- 
ferred chile  to  season  tijcir  food. 

The  cljtnato  of  the  coast  is  nineh  cooler  .than  that  of  the  interior 
of  Texas,  which  often  becomes  unbearably  hot  where  the  country 
is  bare  of  trees  or  underbrush.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  gulf 
breeze  which  every  aftcnioon  begins  to  blow  from  sotilh  to  north 
from  about  three  o'clock  until  after  dusk.  This  gulf  lireeze  is 
sweeping  the  country  almost  up  to  the  middle  course  of  Red  river, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas.  Sudden  squalls  are 
not  nnfrequent  u[>on  the  coast  lagoons,  and  hurricanes  are  rare 
but  very  destructive  when  they  occur.  In  1853  or  1854  a  terrible 
tornado  dismantled  an<l  destroyed  the  house  where  my  informant 
lived,  and  killed  cattle  in  large  numbers  by  driving  them  into  the 
waters  of  the  bay.  Scarcely  could  the  inmates  save  their  own  lives, 
as  the  wind  blew  finiousIjMlnring  a  whole  night.  The  northers  are 
heavy  periodical  winds  blowing  from  the  uoilh  and  northwest  and 
sweeping  the  whole  interior  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico  from  the 
Louisi:iua  border  to  Tampico.  They  check  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  po|njhition.  In  Matamoros  the 
novthcrs  are  blowing  thirty-seven  days  in  the  year  for  an  average. 

T\ie  fauna  and  the  flora  of  tlie  Texan  coast  Jiave  been  too  often 
described  by  naturalists  and  truvellers  to  need  repetition-  It  will 
snlllcc  to  recall  a  few  facts  concerning  both. 

Herds  of  biitl'aloes  came  down  to  the  coast  in  de  la  Salle's  time 
and  pi-obably  much  later.  Prairie-wolves  were  frequent  on  Mata- 
gorda bay  as  btlo  as  1850;  they  fed  clnelly  on  fawns  l)Ut,  when 
these  were  scarce  they  becanre  desperate  aJid  attacked  other  ani- 
mals and,  when  united  in  packs,  were  even  dangerous  to  man.  Deer 
were  so  plentiful  that  some  could  be  shot  from  the  windows  of  ibe 
eeltlera'  bouses. 

Many  birds  of  brilliant  plnmage  lived  in  the  prairie,  but  few 
Bongslers.  Water-fowl,  such  as  brants,  geese  and  ducks  were  plen- 
tiful. Wihl  tui'keys  were  common  in  the  woo«ls.  The  turkey-buz- 
zards were  regarded  as  useful  birds  and  never  killed  by  the  Indian 
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population.  The  fish  and  ainpliiM.ins  are  mentioned  elsewhere  (in 
Mr.  Hammond'a  aiLtcle).  The  octopus,  or  8qui<l,  did  not  toine  so 
near  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  as  to  endanger  tlie  lives  of  tlie  coast 
Indians,  who  passed  their  lives  more  npon  the  water  than  on  terra 
Orma.  The  manta,  or  "blankel-fish,"i  prefers  deep  waters  and 
does  not  trouble  the  fishing  popidation  to  any  degree. 

The  vegetation  around  tliu  coast  lagoons  mostly  consists  of  weeds 
and  flowers,  as  but  a  small  part  of  these  regions  is  wooded.  Grease- 
wood,  however^  is  frequQut.  A  great  variety  of  flowers  embellished 
these  prairies  in  spring  and  summer.  As  early  as  Febrnury  the 
prairies  around  Trespalucius  bay  appear  so  full  of  M'hite  flowers, 
that  tiie  green  grass  can  no  longer  be  seen  among  them  ;  in  March 
everything  appears  red  from  a  profusion  of  red  geraniums,  with  a 
ghiLitious  s.ip.  Jii  ilay  the  colors  become  more  variegaled,  and 
blue  rivals  with  white,  pink  and  yellow-colored  flowers,  while  in  the 
autumn  purple  and  yellow  will  predominate.  In  places  where  the 
grass  is  removed,  a  species  of  daffodil  opens  its  petals  after  dusk* 
All  these  prairie  growths  were  often  destroyed  by  ravaging  prairie- 
fires  ;  when  these  became  dangerous  by  approachttig  the  cam])s  and 
settlements,  the  Indians  ami  whites  fought  them  by  sUippitig  t!ie  fire 
with  brushwood.  Nevertheleas  houses  were  Bometimes  destroyed 
by  their  fury. 


PHYSICAL    CHARACTER. 

The  appearance  of  the  Karankawa  men  and  women  can  now  only 
be  described  from  the  impression  it  made  on  persojjs  who  lived  in 
their  country,  as  wc  have  no  accurate  anthropologic  data  or  meas- 
urements to  determine  it  scientifically. 

All  witnesses  from  earlier  and  later  epochs  are  unanimous  in 
describing  their  men  as  ver}'  tall,  inagnitlcertLly  formed,  strongly 
built  an«l  approaching  perfection  in  their  bodily  pioportjona.  Many 
southerners  regarded  them  as  giants,  and  Mrs,  Oliver  ventured  the 
opinion  that  they  measured  about  five  feet  and  ten  inches.^    No 

'  Tbia  liirge  tlsh,  Cephttloplera  mnnln,  HaucmCl,  U  describeti  jn  Junlan  and  Gil> 
bert.  DuM.  ffU.  S.  i\lti»e4iin,  Idtr^,  |i.6;!,  und  iu  Zuolog.  Juuntiil,  lH.>^-t^il>-,  iv,  i4l. 

*  A  t't>lllmiU^^eol1  Hiitliioixinietty  wn*  .•»i>|KjiuU<il  in  l(*T5  l»y  llie  Bfitin.!)  Aa«ocl:itioii  tot 
the  AilviiiiceiGciit  nf  Science,  wlili-b  has  puliliehed  Itic  ri.^>.ull»  of  iiica»iiriiiiic*iiU  of  va> 
riou!'  niUimir  nnd  tilb«ft  of  all  pnrts  of  the  gtubc  t'liiu:  1873.  Oti  Uic  btacurc  uf  peraoos 
wo  And  ib«  followliig  itAlement; 

Snniuant  meter   1>S3         feet  6.  10  97 

PolyncsinnH  in  gt'iioral  l.Tftl  A,  9,35 

Eiigllsli  ]>ruro««iuiial  cUm  1.7ft7  &,  9.U 
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BKeletons  or  skulls  are  known  to  exist,  wbidi  cotiUl  give  ft  decisive 
proof  of  tilts  statement.  Tlieir  Imir  wsis  as  coarst:  as  that  of  horses, 
and  perhaps  owing  to  their  being  bareliea^led,  it  often  assumed  a 
reildish  hue.  Tliej  were  not  pro^imthic  nor  showed  they  move  than 
ordinary  Indian  proparliona  tii  Lheir  cheekhones  or  in  the  thyroid 
carlilnge  (Adatn's  apple)  ;  but  their  foreheads  were  mostly  low 
and  broad,  and  the  heads  larger  than  those  of  the  Anglo-American 
race.     All  had  splendid  vvhlLe  teetli,  even  in  their  older  years. 

A  cousiilerabie  difference  was  perceptible  between  the  deport- 
ment of  males  and  that  of  females.  That  of  the  men  was,  even 
when  their  bodies  were  of  a  heavy  exterior,  free^  lithe  and  graeefnl. 
Their  complexion  was  rather  light-colored  than  of  the  cinnamon 
hue,  since  they  ate  more  venison  than  fish.  Atthongli  their  jawa 
looked  heavy,  their  chin  was  small  and  their  lips  thin,  which  agreed 
well  with  the  long  and  slen<ler  liands  and  feet  observed  in  many  in- 
dividuals. In  some  cases,  the  fingers  tapered  off  most  gracefully 
and  ended  in  delicate-looking  nails,  the  palm  of  the  hand  showing 
no  callosities.  Many  men  wore  the  hair  so  long  as  to  reach  the 
waist,  and  while  silting  on  their  mats  of  skins  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  legs. 

The  exterior  of  the  iromen  was  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse 
of  their  male  companions.  Weighted  down  by  the  drudgery  of 
domestic  toil  they  looked  sullen,  morose  and  uninviting.  Being 
shorter  than  the  men  they  surpassed  them  in  embojipoint,  were 
quite  plain  and  even  in  youth  not  pretty.  They  sliowcd  no  fancy  for 
wearing  ornaments.  Very  few  children  could  be  seen  aliout  their 
lodges  and  of  young  girls  almost  none,  and  it  is  very  probal>lc  that 
the  men  in  the  tribe  exceeded  the  women  numertL-ally,  The  blood 
was  kept  pure,  since  but  a  few  uiixcd  bloods  could  be  noticed. 


Fntnijronlarts 
Iroquois  IiidianB 
Korth  American  todliUB 
OJil>w(i  IndittiiB 
Busliinca  (AfHca) 

Average  stature  of  men 


1.7fi4 

6,9.00 

1.735 

5,  ^.-28 

1.720 

6,7M 

1,700 

5,e.uo 

IMl 

4,  4  78 

meter.    LflSS 


feet,    fi,  i-iS 


< Extract  (Vocn  Amorioan  NntarAlbt.  1B84.  pp.  04S,  617.) 
When  otir  inrortuniit  spoke  of  Chv  tall  BliiCure  of  tlie  K:irauknwa,  ahe  referred  to  the 
men  only. not  to  ihc  women  w\io  nrc  (lUtinctl>' described  as  oltort  and  iiquittiy.  Five 
rMliiniJ  leii  inches  are  equal  to  1.S05  ni.;  thus  tltoSninoani)  would  be  the  only  people  eur- 
pat^hig  the  KHrriiikiiwii  men  in  hvight,  iind  th[H  is  bais^d  upon  Ihe  old  ol>8orvntlons  of 
LapeyrotiAe.  Of  our  eotithcru  ludiiiDS  now  extant  the  Osages  an  popularly  believed 
to  be  the  tallest. 
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Children  not  j-et  nble  lo  walk  were  carried  by  the  mollier  on  tbe 
bnck  wrnppe<1  In  tlie  loop  of  tUe  skin  worn  by  lier.  Tliey  used  no 
crailles,  but  baby- boards.  The  bnbe  was  fasLeiied  lo  one  of  ihese 
which  ha(i  Ihe  outlines  of  a  diild's  ho&y  mn]  was  sufi[>fiMlcd  lo  the 
ceiling  of  tlie  lo<lge,  by  the  thongs  of  a  tleerskin.  Wliile  tliere- 
by  its  l)ody  became  straiglit,  the  foreliead  of  the  baby  was  snl)- 
jected  lo  the  flattening  process-  The  ciiildren  were  nillior  fjiiieL 
and  cried  but  rarel}'.  The  boya  very  probably  had  tlieh'  initiation 
trials  like  those  of  other  Indians,  but  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  j»(herty  of  girls  have  not  been  noticed  among  thetn  by  the  white 
settlers. 

The  perfect  ph^^sical  condition  of  the  people  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  onr  informant  never  saw  any  deaf,  mute,  nor  any  case  of 
squinting,  tliough  one  lame  man  and  two  blinil  vvouien  came  to 
Ijer  notice.  The  Karankawas  were  blessed  with  a  sound  appetite, 
for  Ihey  were  seen  eating  and  drinking  at  all  times  of  tin*  day  ; 
after  tlie  settlers  bad  fiuislied  their  meals  tliey  appeared  around  the 
houses  to  ask  for  food. 


FOOD. 

The  duty  of  procuring  food  for  the  family  devolved  upon  the  men, 
exclusively,  and  that  of  preparing  it  for  tlic  meals  npou  the  wo- 
njcu.  There  was  no  difliciilty  of  procuring  deer- meat  and  ducks, 
for  the3'  were  as  plentiful  as  couhl  be  wislied.  Of  the  latter.  Cup- 
tain  Bridges  once  shot  ninety  before  breakfast  time.  The  other 
animals  liiinted  by  the  Indians  were  the  liear  (at  some  distance 
from  tlie  lagoons)  and  the  rabbit ;  of  birds,  the  brunt  and  olhorgeese 
with  their  eggs  ;  of  shelKlsh,  theoysler^  which  they  ate  on  tlu'  shell. 

Of  fish,  it  was  only  the  larger  species  which  they  caught,  like  the 
salt-water  trout  and  the  "red  fish,"  which  resembles  the  codfish.' 
They  never  used  nets  or  angling  Hues.  Of  turtles,  llic  great  green 
turtle,  bai'tnlukn,  often  3^  feet  long,  was  brought  by  them  to  the 
shore  alive  and  then  killed  and  eaten.  The  lagoons  teemed  with 
por]>oises,  but  the  Indians  did  not  hunt  for  liu'iu.  The  siiooting  of 
fish  by  means  of  arrows  is  found  with  other  tribes  as  well.  The 
Omaha  Indians  used  a  s[>e(*ial  kind  of  arrows,  without  heails,  for  the 
purpose;  cf.  Mag,  Am.  History,  N.  Y.»  18vS9,  vol.  xxii,  p.  78; 
J.  A.  Villa  Seuor,  Theatro  Americano,  t,  p.  400,  sq.,  states  that 

>  OUier  flsh  rnii^ht  by  Uiero  are  enumerated  to  Mr.  Hammond's  Brlielei  wlilcJi  alio 
ddaoribet  the  mode  of  Itilliug  tbciu. 
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iTie  Seris  in  the  gulf  of  Califoiiiia,  pierce  fisb  on  the  salt  water 
wUi]  aiToW3 :  *'los  peces  que  (los  Scris)  fisgau  a  flecliuzos  en  el 
mar." 

Allliongli  these  Indians  were  not  rtgricuUurista  tinil  liad  no  maize, 
their  vegetsihle  fooil  wns  as  varied  as  tlmt  obtained  from  ani- 
mals, for  whieh  they  caretl  mnch  more.  The  soil  contains  a  bul- 
bous nut,  without  shell,  which  they  dug  and  ate  without  eool<ing  ;• 
other  bulbs  were  iiLilized  also,  and  berries  were  eaten.  Though 
salt  was  so  near  at  hand,  they  used  chile  for  seasoning,  like  the 
Mexicaiia,  The  luuas  or  cactus-figs  grow  there  abundantly,  but 
the  Inilians  valued  them  but  little,  though  in  Caheija  de  Vaca's 
lime  it  was  a  staple  food  on  the  coast,  and  one  tribe  was  named  af- 
ter these  succulent  fruits  (Los  de  los  Iligos,  p.  23).  The  Karan- 
kawas,  after  obtaining  a  quantity,  laid  them  in  thesan<l  an<l  rolled 
them  with  their  feet  nntii  tiie  sharp  prickles  were  removed.  The 
white  settlers  made  pies  of  them.  The  Indians  also  ate  the  per- 
simmon, this  being  the  only  fruit  groiving  there  on  trees. 

The  cookery  of  these  uatives  was  a  raliier  simple  affair.  Every 
lo<lge  liud  but  one  iron  kettle,  but  several  made  of  pottery,  all  un- 
washed. Instead  of  mortars  the  women  used  cylindric  low  stones 
for  nuisliiug  and  grinding  fruits  or  seeds,  a  larger  stoue  being  used 
upon  these  for  crashing.  They  prepared  but  one  kind  of  pottery 
from  cla3%  the  vases  liaving  a  globular  bottom,  so  that  they  had  to 
be  placed  into  a  hole  in  the  sand.  They  had  no  han<lles  nnd  meas- 
nretl  in  diameter  about  twelve  inches.  Mrs.  Oliver  observe<l  their 
manufacture  but  once  ;  then  it  was  a  man  who  ma<le  some  pots  and 
ornamented  them  on  the  outside  with  little  desii^na,  faces,  scrolls, 
scallops,  etc.,  in  black  paint. 

When  the  Indians  could  not  beg  bread  enough  from  the  settlers, 
or  molasses  and  other  food,  they  mixed  flour  with  water,  laid  the 
dough  upon  a  flat  alone  and  thus  set  it  to  the  fire  for  bakiug.  Meat 
was  boiled  or  roastetl  on  the  coals,  oysters  were  cracked  in  the  Ore 
and  then  eaten.     The}'  liked  coffee  very  much  and  wanted  it  sweet. 

Tlie  species  of  fish  eaten  by  tlie  Indians  and  their  method  of 
killing  them  are  descrihed  in  Mr.  Hammond's  article.  They  often 
caught  more  fi.sh  than  they  could  dispose  of,  and  then  bartered  them 
to  the  whites  for  household  articles. 

In  that  part  of  the  coast  the  Indiana  always  managed  to  get 

>  Thl5  ^vniind  uiit  find  nm'^iD^HKCB  oonsUting  of  looff  fibrei,  nr  dims,  ant]   >rae  of 
thimble  size.    Il  taaled  better  tLan  llie  peuuul. 
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pure,  fresh  water,  though  the  whiles  did  not  know  wbere  they  ob- 
tained it.  The  coionists  had  wells^uo  cistenis  ;  tlie  water  of  these 
wells  was  always  of  a  brackish  taste. 

Of  domestic  animals  they  kept  only  tlie  dog.  wlio  was  of  the 
coyote  or  wolf-like  species  as  nientioued  above.'  They  kept  many 
of  these,  but  since  tliej  were  an  erratic  people  and  performed  their 
wjinderings  by  canoe,  they  never  had  cattle  nor  horses,  and  when 
mounting  horses  showed  themselves  a  poor  sort  of  cavalry. 

CANOES. 

Their  canoes  were  of  two  kinds,  botii  being  called  awa  n  by 
them:  (1)  the  aboriginal  dugout,  about  twenty  feet  long,  narrow, 
yet  capacicms ;  (2)  old  sAr/^jfoblJUucd  from  the  whiles,  much  broad- 
er than  the  dugouts  and  flat-bottomed.  A  mast  with  a  little  sail 
was  occasionally  set  up,  but  for  want  of  space  they  were  never 
seen  paddling  or  rowing  them,  Mrs.  Oliver  states  that  neither  of 
the  two  was  used  for  fishing,  but  served  for  transportation  only ; 
and  these  embarkations  were  so  frail  and  untrustworthy  that  they 
could  never  have  ventured  to  go  out  upon  the  open  waters  of  the 
gulf.  The  dugouts  were  not  made  smooth  upon  the  outside,  but 
had  the  bark  still  on. 

DRESS.  , 

Tlieir  articles  of  wardrobe  were  exceedingly  few  in  number, 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  they  probably  moved  about  in 
a  perfectly  odamitic  state,  except  during  the  coldest  time  of  tlie 
year.  Hats  or  head-covers  were  unknown.  The  men  wore  a 
brcechclout  of  skins,  the  women  a  skirt  of  deerskin  ;  from  the  knee 
downward  nothing  was  worn,  and  children  under  ten  years  went 
nude.  Blankets  (kwi'ss),  obtained  from  the  colonists,  were  worn 
only  during  cold  weather,  but  skirts  and  all  other  garments  used 
by  the  Texans  were  disliked.  Women  sometimes  begged  for 
dresses  (kwiss  kadla,  calico) y  wore  them  once  or  twice,  then  tore 
them  to  pieces  or  had  them  on  for  some  time  with  the  fore  parts  on 


■  Dr.  I.  L.  Wortman  states  In  Rep,  Gcol.  Survey  of  Indiana,  18M:  <'tl  \%  by  no 
meniVA  uncommon  to  Iliu)  mon^el  ilogs  nmon^  mntif  or  th«^  wctilem  inlfcs.  noCjibly 
among  Unintillna,  Bitiinucka,  ShaghniiOK,  Arapahoeo,  Craws.  Sionx,  wbich  hnve  every 
•t>l'«flrancvof  blood'reliitlon«lii|>  with  tbo  ooyoto,  if  not,  in  nianycnget  It  Ik  thi«  nni- 
mnl  U*olf  in  n  stJitc  of  senii-ilorocflUiatlun,"  See  also  Am'  r,  Niitiir«lial,  lST«,  |i.  :»5j 
"XatiTe  American  liogB,"  ibid..  8«|>teu)ber.  ISSli,  nnd  roprliited  lu  Kiiu»a<  City  Review, 
Vow.,  1885,  pp.  S3&-34S,  rtt>m  which  tbo  above  (iitolatioa  in  madu. 
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their  bncks.  The  blankets  were  fastened  upon  their  bodies  with 
gnisache- thorns  serving  as  pins.  The  sliarks'  oil  whiclt  thoy  rubbed 
on  tlicir  bodies  to  keep  their  skins  smootli  and  supple,  emitted  a 
most  disivgieotible  odor,  ao  that  horses  and  eaLtlo  ratv  away  from 
them,*  sometimes  for  lliroe  miles  from  the  stable,  and  this  oil  would 
liavG  rnitied  the  l)i'st  drosses  within  a  short  time.  Men  sometimes 
fastened  some  j'ards  of  calico  on  their  bodies,  and  trailed  it  behind 
lliem  when  not  engaged  in  bunting. 

The  skins  of  panther,  bear,  wiid-cat,  raccoon  and  cow,  which  they 
had  in  their  lodges,  were  used  like  mats  to  sit  and  to  sleep  upon, 
but  did  not  serve  them  as  garments. 


ORNAMENTAL    ATTIRE. 

The  gentle  sex  is  generally  supposed  to  be  more  fond  of  orna- 
ments or<b"es3  to  heighten  its  altraetions,  than  are  the  males;  but 
among  the  Karankawasjust  the  opposite  was  observed.  Tli^ir  squat 
ami  squalid  females  appear  to  have  disdained  ornaments,  but  the 
males  with  (lieir  uncombed  though  braided  lialr  and  unwashed  faces, 
loved  to  have  some  ornaments  dangling  about  their  bodies.  Their 
braids  consisted  of  three  strands  and  were  ralher  long ;  they  never 
knotted  the  luur  to  make  it  sliorter,  but  sometimes  inserted  bright 
objects,  as  ribbons,  bits  of  colored  ilannel,  etc.  Ti»e  women  never 
braided  tl»eir  coarse  liair  nor  combed  it,  allhough  some  combs  were 
seen  in  their  lodges.  The  men  generally  arranged  their  hair  with 
thoir  hands.  On  the  throat  (not  on  chest)  they  wore  small  shells, 
glass  beacis,  fruits  of  the  pistachio  tree,  little  (bsks  of  tin,  brass  or 
oilier  metal.  Mother-of-pearl  was  uotutilized  for  iheinirpose.  Rings 
were  worn  also,  wlieu  obtainable.  They  manufacUned  bracelets, 
one  inch  in  width,  of  deerskin  with  the  hair  left  upon  it  and  tied 
tbem  by  little  strings  fastened  on  each  end.  The  fact  that  both 
sexes  wore  them  on  the  left  wiisl  oidy,  makes  it  plausible  that  they 
also  served  as  wrist  guards  to  hunters. 

The  custom  of  head  flattening,  considered  as  a  mark  of  bodily 
improvement  among  so  many  southern  tribes,  was  much  in  favor 
among  this  coast  people.  The  babies  of  both  sexes  hud  lo  undergo 
the  process,  and  their  forekends  only  were  Hatteued.  A  piece  of 
cloth  was  first  applied,  then  a  thin  l)oard,  then  a  c1ot-h  inlaid  with 
moss  or  some  other  aolt  substance  to  make  a  wafl,  all  of  these  be- 

>  I  have  mentloaed  an  iDBtonca  of  this  recorded  by  an  antbor  of  tbe  seventeonth 
century;  </.  p. 24. 
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ino;  lietl  around  the  licad  with  ft  bandage,  and  left  to  stay  there 
ahout  one  3'ear,  day  and  night.  Even  after  twenty  years  the  effect 
of  this  proceeding  was  percei)tible.' 

TATTOOING. 

More  con!*pic«ous  than  head-flattening  are  the  tattooing  marlca 
observed  njjon  the  majorilj  of  the  ti'thes  wiio  walk  aronnd  wholly 
or  partly  naked.  Many  Indian  commiinitiea  are  diatinguislied  l)y 
peculiar  tattoo-marks  which  they  claim  as  helongiriji  exclusively  to 
thetnsc'lvos.  Thtis  the  Karankawas  ha<l  the  faee-maiks  described 
by  my  informant  as  their  own,  and  they  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  at  first  stglit  if  not  on  the  Texan  Indians,  at  least  upon 
the  white  |ieo|)le.  These  lines  and  figures  were  all  of  bine  color, 
and  though  Ihe  substance  nsed  is  unknown,  w*e  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  black  substances,  as  soot,  charcoal,  burnt  pJnm  seeds, 
etc.,  become  blue  when  placed  snbcutaneously.  Tutlooiiig  was  ap- 
plie<J  to  tlie  face  only,  and  only  one  man  was  reinombered,  about 
forty  years  old,  whose  chest  showed  tattoo-murks.  Boys  were  not 
tattooed  before  their  tenth  year,  and  j'oung  women  marrying  into 
the  tribe  on  their  arrival  already  bore  the  same  style  rti'  tiitlcwing, 
as  the  women  of  the  band  fipfjiienttug  the  inlets  of  Matagorda  bay. 

Bodij  painting  will  be  discussed  below. 

DWELLTNGS. 

The  lodges  or  wigwams  of  these  migratory  people  were  far  from 
being  substantial,  as  they  could  be  erecteci  and  taken  down  again 
within  an  hour  or  two  by  the  women,  to  whom  this  inanipulaUon  de- 
volved in  this  and  the  m-njorily  of  o1  her  tribes.  Their  mode  of  con* 
striiction  having  been  specified  in  the  two  articles  preceding  this, 
I  have  to  ad<i  a  few  partitnilars  only.  These  primitive,  tent  like 
huts  were  round,  or  intended  to  be  so,  anil  were  called  bii-ak  ;  they 
contained  about  seven  or  eiglit  people  and  afforded  no  protection 
against  the  rain,  which  woidd  pour  through  the  roof  (by  courtesy 
BO  called)  of  the  structure.  For  want  of  a  smoke-hole,  the  smoke 
had  to  escape  gradually  through  tlie  willow-sticks  or  anywhere  it 
could.  Very  tall  persotis  had  to  bend  their  heads  in  coming  in,  and 

>  Heail  llnttcntog  prevnDs  not  only  upon  the  Paclflc  txmtt  from  nautlicrn  Oregon  to 
64'  N.  Lnt..  but  ftfao  In  Ci'iilrnl  Amciica  PiiIeHtiiic,  Asia  Slluor,  etc.  Im  t\w  l,-i«t- 
nitniCtl  conntrjr  Ihe  Yu"i'u"k  ill  o  using  tPcfbatidiiKi'^  for  the  iiiirpofrc.  f/.  von  Lnsulian 
In  Berl.  Gei'<rlUch.  Knlk.,  I98S.  p.  63,  And  my  owu  julicio  in  Migrution  Legead  oflho 
Creek  laUlana,  tuI.  ll,  pp.  AS-AA, 
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when  Inside  would  touch  the  top.  There  were  no  seats  going  aronnd 
the  loMge  walls  ;  all  the  property  of  these  people,  weapons  and  cook- 
ing vessels,  were  lying  on  the  gTOun<l,  and  tlie}'  sat,  ate  and  slept 
on  their  fm'-skins  on  the  lofl<j;e-llonr,  iisinj^  them  as  mats, 

Tln!  lodgrsol*  the  Tt>nk:iwe  (vitsii;fan)  and  Comecnidos  (wdmnk) 
are  diirerently  eonsslruclcd  ;  they  are  cane  or  willow-stick  lodges, 
flat  on  the  top,  open  on  one  or  two  sides  and  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  sail-ck)lh,  old  hlaukcts,  etc.,  on  the  top  and  the  closeJ- 
up  sides.  They  average  in  height  from  five  to  seven  feet.  The 
Tonkawe  term,  y^tsu/an,  is  derived  from  tsn/,  186;^,  clnlh,  textile 
fabric,  also  icltnl  is  intencoven  or  uattled,  and  3"6tsu;^an  therefore 
corresponds  best  to  our  word  brush-lodge. 


TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Passing  over  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  aspects  which  this 
Indian  people  presents  to  ua,  our  information  is  scanty  also,  but 
the  fugatiizalion  existing  in  other  tribes  of  the  south  throws  some 
light,  upon  the  subject. 

VVIiat  we  know  about  tlicir  tribal  rulers  is,  that  they  were  ruled 
by  two  kinds  of  chiefs  :  they  had  chiefs  for  their  civil  government, 
wliose  succession  was  hereditary  in  llie  male  line,  and  war-chiefs, 
appointed  probably  liy  the  civil  chiefs.  No  women  were  ever 
known  to  have  acted  as  chiefs. 

One  luindre<l  years  ago  their  territory  had  a  considerable  coast- 
front  and  must  have  harbored  a  large  population.  Bnt  whether 
this  was  ever  united  into  one  confederacy,  like  that  of  the  Creeks 
or  Caddos,  is  doubtfnl,  for  we  liave  no  reports  of  any  alliance  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  purposes  under  one  head  chief.  Jfsiicli  a  con- 
federacy or  symumchy  ever  existed,  it  must  have  been  powerful 
and  wide-reaching.  It  is  more  pro1)ablc  that  this  coast  people 
formed  a  disconnecle<l  national  body  living  under  se|>arate  chiefs, 
which  was  united  otdy  b^-  the  tie  of  a  common  langnnge,  by  war- 
expeditions  undertaken  un<ler  a  common  war  chief  and  perha[)a  by 
phraLrtes  and  gentes  having  the  same  names  throughout.  The 
Caddos  and  Tonkawe  have  the  gentile  system,  and  the  mention 
of  vendetta  or  bloo<l-revengo  among  tlie  Karankawas  also  seems  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  lotemic  gentes,'     After  mar- 

>Aa  1  hove  pointed  ont  prevloiinlj',  Cnbc^ti  de  Varft  f tntes  that  Indivldunlf*  of  tbe 
■ftme  Konit  :(hT:iy»)  went  t«getlii-r;  Ijiic  U  Is  uiioortuin  wheilKT  (lintcoa<l  tribe  bbcd  Uy 
tiiiu  \v:i6  oriviiruuk.ivra  .nlBiiity  or  not. 
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rying,  the  Karankawa  oflon  took  Iheir  fathers-in-law  and  motheiiB- 
in-law  into  their  lodges  and  lived  wiih  tliem. 

MORAL    CHARACTER. 

It  is  certainly  a  dKllcnSt  task  to  sketch  the  mornrqualitiea  of  a 
nation,  of  wlueh  a  few  tribes  or  bands  only  were  known  to  the  white 
people,  and  nnder  circumstances  wjjich  make  ns  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  informants.  Indeed  who  would  be  inclined  to  believe  what 
what  one  man  says  about  another,  whom  he  is  constantly  trying 
rob  and  kill,  and  who  is  on  that  accoant  cruelly  punished  by  liim 
from  time  to  time? 

In  the  earlier  epochs  they  were  filled  with  hatred  against  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  liaughty  demeanor,  but 
were  not  hostile  lo  the  Frencli,  who  knew  how  to  treat  them  in  a 
friendly  manner.  But  their  warlike  qualities  and  anthropophagy 
always  made  them  an  obji'ct  of  terror  to  the  travellers  and  seUlers 
of  the  wlittc  race,  and  by  tlic  Anglo-Americans  they  were  regarded 
as  selllsh,  mean,  cruel,  crafty  and  treacherous.  Ignorant  of  any 
rights  of  prupeil}'  in  ourscnseof  the  word  Ihcy  showed  their  Ihiov- 
ish  inclination  by  purloining  food,  knives,  clotliing  and  such  house- 
bold  articles  as  they  could  use  for  themselves ;'  but  were  not  bar* 
glars.  Their  Inzy  habits  prompted  them  to  continual  hegginfif  and 
rarely  were  they  willing  to  perform  Ihe  slighleat  labor,  no  matter 
what  reward  was  olTered  lo  tlictn.  But  these  are  qualities  inher- 
ent to  almost  every  savage  pcoide.  Indolence  is  clinrged  even  to 
many  so-called  civilized  commuinlies.  Why  should  a  primitive 
tribe,  which  had  always  lived  u[ion  Die  liberal  gifts  of  nature,  sud- 
denly change  their  habits  to  please  some  seUlers  who  came  to  squat 
upon  their  domain? 

To  the  Texan  settler  wiio  came  to  these  coasts  from  civilized 
communities,  lliese  Indians  certainly  appeare<l  as  a  ferocious  typo 
of  unmitigated  savagery,  untempered  by  the  milder  influence  of 
agriculture  whicli  has  exerted  such  a  civilizing  power  among  so 
many  of  tlie  northern  and  more  so  among  the  southern  tribes.  Mrs. 
Oliver  sketches  the  people  of  the  band  near  ber  home  as  "surly 
in  their  aspect,  averse  to  conversation,  apparently  feeling  no  in- 
terest in  anything  tliat  was  said  ;  tliey  stioke  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whites  in  guttural,  indiflerent  tones  and  with  faces  averted." 

I  This  reminds  us  of  what  Grnnvllle  Stuart  stntee,  in  liifl  "Monlnim  as  It  ia"  (New-. 
York,  ItVU},  of  (he  Snake  Indians:  "Tbey  are  not  ireAl  thloveSj  but  filealjuiit  enougb  to 
keep  their  handa  in.** 
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They  sometiinea  tlied  to  deceive  her  in  giving  woixla  of  Ibfir  lan- 
guage, ami  most  of  these  in  her  list  were  obtsilneil  fiorn  women. 

A  "witty"  joke,  rather  clitiracteristic  of  their  mode  of  tliinking, 
was  perpetrated  by  &  young  man,  called  Kwush  or  "  Fire"  and  is 
related  by  her  as  follows : 

Kwash  was  at  times  employed  by  her  father,  Mr.  Bridges,  to  do 
household  work,  and  at  one  time,  Mr.  Bridges,  wishing  to  treat 
bis  northern  gtieet  to  some  genuine  prairie  venison,  sent  Kwash  out 
to  kill  a  deer.  In  due  time  KwAsh  returned  apparently  unsuccessful. 
He  shook  his  bead  mournfully  to  all  eager  incjuirjes,  and  wore  an 
air  of  extreme  dtsap[>ointment.  Judge»  therefore,  of  the  cflcct  pro- 
duced nnd  which  Kwjisli  keenly  enjoyed,  when  nearly  an  hour  later, 
after  having  eaten  his  dinner,  he  sa)<il  to  her  in  a  low  voice :  "  ne 
b&wus  kawd-i,  n&-\  do-atn  aht'ik,"  let  me  have  the  horse,  I  have  killed 
a  deer. 

When  judging  about  people,  their  wicked  qualities  leave  a  more 
ready  impression  upon  our  minds  tlian  the  good  ones  and  seem  to 
preponderate  over  these.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  latter  qtmliiies  also.  When  coming  to  see  the  colonists, 
they  were  not  obtrusive,  but  rather  digniliod  and  reserved,  and  when 
Hicy  entered  tiieir  houses  they  attentively  examined  the  pictures 
hanging  on  the  walls.  Wlien  asked  to  work  for  money  they  were 
always  frank  enough  to  say  '■'■  we  do  not  want  to  work :"  Kardn- 
kawa  koiu  ta  takina).  Gratefulness,  devotion  or  kindred  feelings 
could  certainly  not  be  expected  from  these  natives,  for  these  quali- 
ties are  rare  enougli  even  among  individuals  of  cultured  nations ; 
hospitality,  however,  is  found  among  almost  all  nations  of  the 
earth  and  may  not  have  been  wanting  altogether  even  upon  that  dis- 
tant coast  of  the  "  Lone  Star  State." 

Between  husbands  and  wives  no  sign  of  fondness  or  intimacy 
could  be  observed  and  they  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  but  between 
parents  and  children  atTection  was  sometimes  noticed,  especially 
on  the  mother's  side.  The  women  were  not  examples  of  chastity  ; 
hence  but  few  children  were  born  and  our  informant  never  saw  over 
two  in  one  family.  Widows  remarried  as  soon  as  opportunity  of- 
fered itself.  Children  were  not  often  visible  and  those  seen  were 
mostly  babies.  Adult  or  half-grown  girls  were  scarce  in  all  their 
bauds. 

The  Karankawas  suffered  no  interference  of  outsiders  in  their 

marital  affairs  and  strongly  resented  any  attempt  at  such.      When 
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a  band  made  its  temporary  stay  at  Port  Austin,  about  tlio  year 
1839,  one  of  the  wives  became  suspect  to  her  "  lioge  lortl"  as  to 
her  chastity.  He  seized  her  by  Die  liair  and  pulled  her  over  tbc 
steep  blnfl",  about  five  feet  liigh,  to  tlie  beach  of  the  lagoon  and 
beat  licr  terribly.  ArouRcd  hy  her  cries,  the  settlers  interfereil, 
but  this  exas[)crated  the  Indians  to  such  a  degree  that  they  re- 
solved to  revenge  themselves  by  a  nigl»t  attack.  They  had  a  cei*- 
emonial  dance  called  **fandango,"  that  night,  as  it  was  then  full 
moon.  Chief  Antonio's  wife,  who  was  of  Comanche  descent,  man- 
aged to  notify  Mr.  Bridges'  family  of  the  intention,  ami  the  colo- 
nists remained  wakeful  after  the  lijjljts  had  been  extinguislied  and 
hid  themselves  in  the  himbcr  piled  up  aViout  the  house.  After  a 
while  the  husband  of  that  woman  wiis  seen  sneaking  tljrough  the 
liigh  grass  toward  the  house.  Several  travelling  men  then  stopped 
at  the  house,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  Captain  Bridges  advanced 
with  cocked  gun  towards  the  dusky  form  in  the  grass,  shouting: 
"What  are  yon  doing  here?  If  you  disturb  ns  once  more,  you  will 
all  be  killed  bj'  the  settlers  at  Matagorda  and  of  our  neighborhood  !" 
This  was  effective  and  the  man  wilfidrew  ;  the  inmates  oftlie  house 
watched  all  night  long,  but  no  attack  was  made  and  the  next 
day  the  band  retired  to  a  distance  of  four  miles  near  other  settle- 
ments. 


MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 

The  information  we  can  present  upon  these  points  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive  ;  this  is  a  niattc?r  of  regret,  as  the  Karankawa  certainly 
bad  many  curious  customs  of  their  own,  like  all  the  other  ahorigi- 
jies.  An  instance  of  Ibis  is  the  ceremonial  weejnng  referred  to  above. 

Among  their  games  and  pastimes  shooting  with  the  bow  was 
prominent.  They  often  shot  at  the  mark  or  shot  the  arrows  up  per- 
pendicularly Into  space,  and  their  shooting  matches  were  rather 
lively.  Arrows  shot  at  the  mark  and  sticking  in  it  were  sometimes 
split  in  two  the  long  way  by  another  Intlian  shooting  at  the  notch  ; 
many  young  men  were  able  to  do  this  at  a  distance  of  eighty  feet 
at  least.  Tliey  also  tlirew  hatchets  at  the  mark  with  wonderful 
precision,  and  rivals  often  engaged  in  brawls  or  tights  wiih  knives 
to  settle  their  ''  rights."  They  also  had  ball  plays  and  wrestling 
matches,  one  of  their  names,  Keles,  q,  v.,  being  derived  from  the 
latter  practice.  No  gambling  or  guessing  games  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted among  these  people  at  that  time. 
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Tobacco  was  smokeil  by  Lbcm  in  greut,  qiinntities  in  cigars  or 
cigarettes  mmle  with  maize  husks, Mexican  fasliion.i 

As  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead  it  is  not  definitely  known  which 
mode  they  followed.  Cremating  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
there  was  no  timber  or  Inishes  in  the  neighhorhwod  of  Trespala- 
cios  bay^  and  no  place  of  sepulture  was  ever  known  to  exist  or  was 
alluded  to  by  these  Indians.  Neither  did  they  burn  the  lodges  in 
case  the  owners  died ;  if  so,  the  while  colonists  would  have  lieard 
of  it.  An  Indian,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  fntling  in  health 
through  plitliisis  and  became  too  weatc  to  move  about-  Ilis  tribe, 
wishing  to  diepart  for  another  sliore,  conclude<l  to  leave  him  near 
Captain  Bridges'  house.  Tliey  were  dissuaded  from  doing  this  and 
promised  to  take  him  away.  But  uPter  their  boats  Utid  lelt  the 
shore,  and  it  was  suppose*!  Ihcy  had  all  gone,  four  men  brought  llie 
sick  man  back  in  a  blanket,  deposited  Jiira  in  a  hush  near  the  bouse, 
then  ran  away.  Tlie  colonists  u>ade  a  provisional  tent  for  him  and 
his  son,  and  he  lived  two  weeks  longer.  Two  days  after  his  death 
his  brother  came  to  claim  tlie  hoy  who  was  three  years  old  and  had 
been  given  to  Ciiptatn  Bridges  hy  his  father. 

Wjien  a  bah}'  <lied  belonging  to  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  not 
buried  there ;  the  Indians  remained  (juiPt  in  their  lodges,  the  par- 
ents  were  much  nfflictcd  and  a  gloom  reigne<i  over  the  camp.  Two 
days  after  they  left  for  other  parts.  They  appeared  otherwise  en- 
tirely in<iifrerent  as  to  sacreduess  of  feeling  or  particular  rites  in 
reference  to  losses  by  deatli. 

Further  information  on  their  customs  is  negative  only.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  |>rob«f)ly  ihey  did  not  observe  what  is  called 
the  couvade,  kept  no  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  and  did  not  manu- 
facture any  mats  or  baskets,  but  made  coarse  pottery  and  knew 
how  to  dress  skins.  There  were  two  men  in  the  tribe  greatly  de- 
spised by  the  others,  so  that  they  probably  know  the  ♦'peculiar  in- 
stitution" of  herrnaphro<Jites.  or  men  in  women's  clothes.  Cubera 
cle  Vaca  also  mentions  the  onuirionados  seen  by  him.  The  south- 
em  custom  of  scratching  the  knees  of  every  warrior  once  a  3'ear 
did  not  exist  here."^  Fire-wood  and  other  loads  were  carrieil  upon 
tlie  shoulders,  or  on  the  hack  by  means  of  a  strap. 

*T>ie  various  moilea  oT  iisini;  tobacco  nmnoij^  the  Iniliniia  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
Ibis  |)rac(icc  wna  droc  ob^erveU.  hiivc  been  iiivo«liKatc<l  by  Dr.  A.  EniKt  or  Cnrncxs, 
"On  (ho  etyntoluKy  of  the  word  tobaeeo,'*  Amw.  Anthropologist  of  WHAhington,  vol. 
II.  l*i<n,  pp.  l:iJ-U:». 

'Tlie  Shetiraaahuii  1inr1  tWa  riittnm,  nntl  iimonir  the  ChA'hln  conl  rlust  nrns  rubbed 
luto  the  bleediug  wountts  lufllcled  upon  tbeir  kuees  once  every  ycjir. 
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MENTAL   ATTAIKMESTS. 

Before  describing  what  is  know^u  to  ua  of  the  reltgioua  and  trnn- 
scendentat  ideas  of  the  Texan  const  people,  I  gather  under  the 
above  heading  a  few  disconnecleil  points  apt  to  ilhistrate  the  de- 
gree of  inenlul  development  acquired  liy  tliem. 

Althongli  the  women  were  not  mannfaclnrers  of  mrvts  or  baslcets, 
cooking  pots  with  rude  orniiments  were  seen  in  their  camps.  A 
block  of  wood  witli  a  roiighly-wi-onght  liumiin  face  served  as  a  doll 
to  the  ehihlren  of  a  family  ;  wlio,  when  scareety  two  years  old,  often 
ran  into  the  water  of  tlie  bay  up  to  tlieir  necks. 

Besides  some  rude  attempts  at  worxl-carving  a  beginning  of  the 
plastic  arts  could  be  seen  in  tlie  appliance  of  a  paint,  which  was 
either  red  or  lilack,  and  of  a  clay  producing  a  black  color.  Willi 
these  they  painted  fignres  of  aniuials  and  human  fat.-es  upon  their 
skina  and  upon  pots  and  articles  of  wood-  Tlicse  paintings  were 
far  remote  from  any  artistic  finish  and  were  but  seldom  seen.  The 
dugouts  were  not  painted,  as  the  bark  remaine<l  upon  the  outside. 
Their  tattooing  has  been  referred  to  already. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  tribe  are  described  by  Mrs.  Oliver 
on  page  18. 

Uf  their  mode  of  counting  the  numeral  series  would  give  us  some 
idea,  if  we  bad  more  of  it  than  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  Like 
other  Indians  they  counted  uimn  the  fingers,  commencing  at  the 
small  finger  and  ending  with  the  thumb.  Of  this  their  word  for 
Jive  is  conclusive  evidence,  for  nfvt'sa  behenia  *^^ove,  fa(hei\"  means 
to  say  that  while  counting  on  the  oueorjirsl  (n»1'tsa)  band  they  had 
arrived  at  the  biggest  or  thiclest  finger,  wliich  in  some  languages  is 
symbolized  by  *'father,  motlier,  or  old."  The  hfiiki.i,  tivo,  com- 
posing the  numerals  from  six  to  nine,  show  tliut  tliey  then  counted 
the  lingers  of  the  second  hand.  To  say  twenty,  thirty/,  etc.,  they  held 
up  both  hands  twice  or  three  times. 

Other  material  helpa  were  used  whenever  computations  had  to  be 
made  extending  over  days  or  weeks,  or  reaching  high  figures.  Most 
ludians  use  sticks  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length  when  days 
have  to  be  counted  from  a  certain  periwi,  and  alter  this  perio<i  tlirow 
away  one  stick  every  day.  To  count  loads  a  young  Karankawa 
used  the  following  expedient.  Captain  Bridges,  wishing  to  con- 
struct a  road  of  sea-sbclls,  ordered  him  to  count  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  abells  takeu  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  places  designed  ;  he 
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tlien  had  to  lie  absent  for  a  wliile,  and  tlie  young  Indian  kept  tlie 
record  af  Ins  wheelbarrow  \oih\b  by  placing  Tor  each  one  a  stone  in  a 
row,  soinetttnes  three,  sometimes  four  in  a  da}',  aud  by  beginniug 
a  new  row  for  every  day  he  worked. 

One  of  llie  medical  or  conjuring  practices  of  these  Indians  was 
to  snck  the  disease  fi'ora  tlje  patient's  bo<ly,  and  welts  could  often  be 
seen  on  their  akin.  From  this  we  may  judge  that  their  conjuring 
did  not  ditfor  materially  from  that  of  other  Indians.  Tliey  often 
called  on  Captain  Bridges  for  his  medicines  and  sotliey  naust  have 
been,  in  critical  cases,  distrustful  of  their  own  conjurers. 

Tlie  Karaukawas  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  commnnicate 
their  Indian  names  to  the  white  people  and  thus  Mrs.  Oliver  learnt 
of  one  only,  Kwash  or  Fire.  But  everyone  liad  an  English  or  Span- 
ish name  and  many  men  went  l»y  the  burlesque  milihiry  and  otlier 
epithets  in  use  among  Americans,  as  *»Captain,"  "Major,"  "Colo- 
nel," etc.,  these  bein^  placed  before  their  assumed  baptismal  names. 
The  latter  they  changed  frequently,  thus  Captain TJiin,  e,  (f.,  niight 
be  ktjown  in  a  few  weeks  under  the  new  name  of  Captain  .Jack.  This 
reluctance  of  acquainting  people  outside  of  their  tribe  with  their 
Indian  names  is  frequent  among  Pacific  and  southwestern  Indians 
and  I  found  it  to  exist  among  the  Tonkawe  Indians,  then  at  Fort 
Gritlin,  on  the  dear  folk  of  Brnzos  river,  northwestern  Texas.  The 
Tonkawe  will  give  to  their  children  Comanche  and  Ejjglish  names 
besides  those  from  their  own  language,  which  the}'  are  unwilling  to 
communicate  to  others.  And  wliy  ?  they  believe  that  when  some- 
boily  calls  an  individual  b^'  his  or  her  name  after  death,  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  may  bear  it  aud  l>c  prompted  to  take  revenge  upon 
tliose  who  disturbed  his  rest ;  but  if  called  in  another  language  thia 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  spirit.  Thus  after  liaving  stepped 
into  Hades'  domain,  an  Intlian  aeema  to  reracmber  bis  own  language 
only. 

The  Karaukawa  Indians  possessed  a  gesture  language  for  eon- 
versing  with  alien  Indians  by  motions  of  the  hands  or  body.  Mrs. 
Oliver  remembered  one  gesture  of  it,  to  express  ^'noflihuj^"  which 
is  approximately  ihc  same  as  performed  by  other  Indians  for  the 
same  idea.  It  consisted  in  stretching  both  arms  forward  horizon- 
tally with  fingers  extended,  and  then  making  the  hands  or  arms 
diverge  suddenly.  The  AkAukisa  or  Acconcesaws  on  lower  Trin- 
ity river,  Texas,  iiad  a  '•'dumb"  or  sign  language  of  the  same  de- 
scription ;  c/.  Dr.  Sibley's  "Message  to  the  President,"  1805. 
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For  signalling  to  &  distance  tbey  had  sevcinl  nit'tliods.  Tliey 
called  each  other's  attention  by  a  whistle,  wliich  waa  much  shiitler 
than  oura.  On  clear  days,  generally  at  noon,  they  signalled  news 
Viy  columns  of  smoke  from  their  caiup  fires,  which  were  started  from 
small  pits  in  the  ground,  every  ludiaii  having  a  fire  in  front  of  his 
lotlge.  The  column  of  smoke  was  matle  to  ascend  in  more  than 
twenty  dilTerent  ways,  somL'tiines  diverging  or  eui'Iing  up  in  spirals, 
sometimes  rising  up  in  parallel  lines.  The  sliu|>e  of  thcKe  stnoke 
signals  was  as  intelligible  to  their  distant  friends  as  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  the  messages  tluis  conveyed  appeareil  to  determine  their 
movements.  Some  of  lliese  looked  like  the  letters  V  and  Y,  others 
resembled  spiral  lines,  or  two  parallel  zigzag  lines  moving  upward, 
or  twin  coliiiims  standing  close  to  each  other.  How  these  columns 
could  be  matle  to  go  up  in  tlie  directions  intended  for  them  was 
not  known  to  the  informant,  and  it  is  possible  tfiut  llie  numerous 
prairie  ajuil  camp  fires  burning  at  night  at  all  points  of  the  horizon 
were  usetl  by  them  as  signals  also.  It  is  especially  incomproben- 
siblo,  how  smoke  could  be  made  to  diverge  laleruUy  in  the  manner 
seen  by  our  Informant. 

BRUOION. 

Of  the  religious  ideas  prevailing  among  the  Karanicawas  noth- 
ing is  known  except  what  Mrs.  Oliver  has  commuuicateil  iu  giving 
a  sketch  of  their  '^fandaugo,"  which  evidently  was  a  misnomer  for 
a  religious  ceremony  and  took  place  when  the  moon  was  full.  They 
also  celebrated  it  after  very  successful  hunts  or  fishing  expeditions 
resulting  in  a  bountiful  catch.  The  use  of  the  black  drink  decoo* 
lion  of  the  yaupon-Ieavca*  {Ilex  cassiue)  was  frequent  among  In- 
di.tns  of  the  gulf  coast  on  both  aides  of  the  3ri.s6i&si[)pi  aud  is  also 
mentioned  in  Texas  i>y  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  Tlie  Creek  Indians  pre- 
pared it  in  three  different  ways  aud  one  of  these  they  adopted  when 
the  beverage  Iiad  to  servo  for  convivial  purposes.^ 

It  was  a  religious  act  of  Iheiis,  when  they  sent  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  through  their  nostrils  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east, 
west  and  south  In  an  a|>parenlly  uncouccrned  aud  careless  manner. 


•Pronoaneed  yniidn  or  jraiMjn  in  Ttxna,  Tlie  Texans  And  it  in  the  wo<Kla.  not  on  the 
COMt'llne  nnt)  drink  n  tea  or  iJecocUon  of  It  wilti  sugar  and  milk.  Tliu  wliitfl  p«opI« 
enat  of  MiK»i»i)i|)]>i  rivifr  do  the  a»me. 

*Coiii|inre  niy  •'Mijfrntinti  Legend  of  the  Creek  InrtlHne,"  toI.  tj,  90-49,  \rliere  I  have 
adkliiccd  hlitoHo  evideucfi  uijoti  llie  uso  of  Lhe  "Black  Driuk." 
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Their  staring  at  the  sun,  when  it  disappeared  into  the  sea,  has  been 
observed  witli  other  Indians  as  well.^ 

The  Earankawa  were  frequently  heard  to  whistle,  bnt  at  certain 
times  only  and  with  some  apparent  object.  Thus  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  founded  on  some  superstition  or  not.  The  tribe 
or  tribes  frequenting  Matagorda  bay  had  never  been  visited  by 
any  missionary,  as  far  as  my  informant  could  remember,  and  of 
their  legends  and  historic  traditions  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
except  tliat  they  formerly  had  lively  contests  with  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  the  Bidai  and  the  Tonkawe.  Of  former  migra- 
tions of  their  own  people  they  were  entirel}'  unconscious. 

*The  ancient  Creeks  regarded  it  as  a  divine  fovor  when  they  could  travel  at  least 
once  during  tiieir  lives  to  the  bay  of  Mobile  to  see  the  son  disappearing  in  its  waters. 


VI.  THE  KARANKAWA  LANGUAGE. 


It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum  to  ethnologists  to  ob- 
tnin  reliable  information  upon  this  coast  language,  wliiob  could 
furnish  a  clew  to  the  origin  and  racial  aflinitiea  of  the  nation. 
This  desire  has  now  been  gratilicd,  though  in  a  modest  degree  only, 
and  I  intend  to  present  the  scantj  linguistic  information  now  on 
hand  under  three  headings  : 

1.  The  vocabulaiies, 

2.  The  grammatic  elements  of  the  language. 

3.  AHlnities  of  Karankawa  with  other  languages. 


1.     KARANliAWA    VOCABULARIES. 
A.     Vocabulary  obtained  from  Alice  W.  Oliver. 

a  and;  gaf  a  dem6a  nd-i  (this  is)  wy  bow  and  arrotvs  (putting 
their  hands  upon  Ihetn)  ;  gai  a  dem6a  awa  (this  is)  yaur  bow 
and  arrows. 

agnij'a  needle;  from  Spanish  aguja. 

aha'mmish  hnHk!  don't  cry!  (as  said  to  children)  ;  aha'nimishsni'n  ! 
get  away  !  scat !  (as  said  to  dogs  and  cats  ;  with  sharp  accent) . 

aliAyika/nenti.  The  Spanish  amlgo  was  more  used  among  them. 
Wlien  wanting  to  be  on  gootl  terms  with  the  whites,  they 
pieferred  the  term  amigo  and  said:  mticho  amigol  k6va  aha- 
yika  hoMile,  enemy;  the  Karankawas  called  so  several  of 
the  tribes  around  them. 

ahi'ik,  alu'ik  to  kill,  sing,  and  pi.  of  object ;  nu-i  y6  do-atn  ahok 
m'siis  /  am  starting  sooji  to  kill  deer. 

akn^mas,  akndinus  to  eat;  kom  akndmus not  eatable^  or  do  not  eat. 

dksol  to  whistle. 
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ftkweteii  to  drink. 

akwini  tree;  na-i  am6ak  akwini  I  fell  from  the  tree. 

iimjiifi;  aquatic  animal,  see  tcbula. 

dmel,  emphatic  aine-el  hungry,  cf.  va&\ ;  na-i  atneU  id  kwiam6ya 

akiiHiutis  I  am  hungry,  I  want  to  eat  bread. 
ambatn  Jhur;  y&.  dmliatn  corn  Jlour,  meal  of  maize. 
auiMak  to  fall;    ka'da  atn6ak,  ka'da  ovfi'ya.  the  girl  fell  and  wept. 
jitiawan,  a'nawa  smote  (?) 
asLaliak  now,  presently;  litilha  mushaw^ita  tnkina  ;  aslmlmk  kwa-al, 

t&'un  the  chief  has  worktd  continuously ;  now  he  is  tired  (auU) 

tvants  to  sleep. 
ntcliata !  good  lye  I  farewell  I 
aiitl  snake,  serpent. 
awa  (1)  Ihou,  you;  pron.  pers.  of  second  pera.  singularT  also  for 

(Hr,  an<l  indir.  ofiject :  nA-i  dwa  bawus  /  give  you,     Cuptain. 

Jim  awa  kosiUa  Capt.  Jim  made  it  for  you.      (2)  thy,  thine, 

yotn's;  dwa  kaninma  thy  mother, 
awa'n  (1)  dugout,  canoe;  (2)   boat,  vessel,  ship. 
bd,  bft',  be  wind;  w6l  ba  strong  wind. 
ba-ak  (1)  Indiait,  lodge,  cabin,  wiUoto-lodge,  hut,  wigwam;  gds  bd- 

ak  to  return  home;  (2)  Indian  camp;  (3)  house,  building, 
bdkta  day;  bdkta  buduiiia  wdl  day  long  past. 
bdwijs  to  give;  n\  bdvrils  tesnakwdya  give  me  milk;  nd-i  dwa  kvria- 

moyu  buwfta  /  give  you  bread. 
btbema,  bclietua,  hii'livaa  father.     Also  occurs  in  numerals, 
butldma  gone;   buddtna  wdl   long  jiast,  said   of  time ;  hdlba  bu» 

ddma,  gda  rnessus  bd-ak  the  chief  has  gone,  fie  will  return  home 

soon. 
bddel  barrel;  from  Span,  baril, 
dSi'  oyster. 
da  home  egg, 

dan  to  push  ;  gl6s'n  ka'da  ddn  t?ie  boy  pushed  the  girl. 
d6  tobacco. 
dera6a  arrow. 
d6  atti,  d6-utn^  do'tn  deer. 
d6-atn ;  tliia  terra  occurs  in   tbe   numerala  :  haikia  do-atn   nine; 

d6-atii  hdbc  ten, 
d<j  owal  sun. 

d  tooth;  6  tesseldnia  tooth-brush, 
dm  to  jump,  skip. 
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^nno  to  suck. 

6tsi)in  liitud.  jiitger, 

ga',  cb'Ii  vioskUo. 

gA-iiti,  ka  iui  to  strike  nilh  hand,  club,  etc. 

g4>i,  gai  bow, 

gAu  domestic  cat ;  from  Spaiiisli  (;oM;  gula  kw^n  kitten. 

gl6-esjieu»  glAs'n  W/;  gns,  glus'tj  c^wt*",  t«»/.'  a  inotlier  said  to  her 

son  five  years  old  ;  iiA-i  gl^^'n  kwalso  vty  boy  is  sick. 
gUe-i,  gl6-i  (1)  water  nnd  any  liquid;  teskaus  gllc-i  molasses;  (2) 

sea,  ocean,  open  walers. 
ptisg/una  shirt;  cf.  kwiss. 
gvvu,  kwa  to  reQ.d. 
liAhe;  occurs  in  di'f  atn  liAbe  ten. 
bidkia  two;  compOHtvs  llie  mnnerals:  lidyo  liaikia  six;  Imikia  na'tsa 

seven;  buikia  behcma  eight ;  linikla  do  uln  nine. 
Unitii  to  catch,  capture;  nu-i  k6la  ktiwui  huiln  I  ran  to  caich  tlie 

horse;  w{\-\  helu'tua  baitn  (go  and)  catch  vp  vjith  my  fatherl 
liaituloUn,  a  ttirLle  species,  called  the  large  green  turtle.,  frequently 

found  in  Matagorda  Buy,  up  to  three  and  one-balf  feel  long: 

Chelonia  mydas. 
hkyo  baikia  six;  seems  to  stand  for  ka;^Hyi  haikia,  abbrev.  hayi 

hnikta  three  times  two;  hdyo  lidkn  four. 
bifikes  to  sit;  ka'da  bAkea  biL-ak  the  girl  sits  in  the  house. 
Utilba  chief. 

]\atui'iUi  preUy,  hnTidsome ;  tAI  dkwini  haindla  (W<  tree  is  pretty. 
ihie-a,  Iii6  e,  bi-i»,  lde-&,  ie-e  yes  I 
im  to  sleep;  tA  iin  he  wants  to  sleep, 

yi'i-an  great^  larye^  tall,  uude;  the  opposite  of  kwa'n,  q.  v. 
yAin  potato;  not  iLe  batale  or  "  sweet  potato." 
ydniawe  man. 
y6  to  go^  to  walk,  reduplicated  yeye  ;  nd-i  y£  uiedd-u  odn  lam  going 

to  shoot  ducks;  nd-i  y6  do'tu  ab(!>k  I  am  going  to  kill  deer;  nd-i 

yi  w6l  /  walked  considerably. 
y^tso  to  stand. 
yo'ta  music. 

ka  tolove^  cherish;  nd-i  dwa  ka  Hove  you. 
kii'ilu.  girl;  iiKAhorB  addres&ed  their  danghtera  by  this  term:  gds, 

kiVtla  !  come,  girl ! 
kddla  calico;  kwiss  kddla,  see  kwiss. 
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k^hawan,  kd-awan  (1)  to  make„  producfi^  manufrtcture,  as  bread,  nr- 
tides  of  wooil,  etc. ;  nA-i  deuioa  kAhawan  /  vinke  arvowit ; 
(2)  to  groto^  said  of  animals  and  plants  ;  kwdnakwan  In  the 
reduplicated  or  iterative  form;  kwsi-an  young \  lit.  "grow- 
ing ;"  kvvunnakwaii  akwini?  do  theij  groto  on  a  tree,  on  trees f 

kaita,  kalA  to  laugh;  dwa  katd ;  kaupn  1  you  laugh  I  tell  (wliy) ! 

ka/dyi  three. 

kanln,  keni'n  breast;  female  breast^  teat;  kaninma^  ktiuiiima  inoi!/i€r; 
nd-i  keninma  my  mother. 

kassidftlniwaUn  to  hurt,  injure,  cause  pain, 

lidssig  to povnd,  as  maize,  etc.,  is  ponnded  by  means  of  a  stone. 

kaiipn  to  tell,  to  sai/  to.,  to  tidk,  converse;  kaupn  ni\-\  l^'lu'ma  gds 
lid  ak  tell  viy  father  to  return  home;  nd-i  Icanlnina  biiliiima  td 
kaupn  my  mother  wants  to  si^eak  to  thefathn'. 

kedo'd,  kcdii'd  crane » 

kiikeyn  foot,  feet. 

kiss  dog. 

klabdn  well,  healthy,  in  good  Jiealth;  dwa  k&nlnma  klabdn?  t»  your 
mother  well  f 

k6ra,  k6'ra,kiiira  (1)  no!  (2)  not;  k6in  abdyika,  see  alidyika;  koin 
akndmna,  etc. 

kosdta  to  perfortn,  do,  to  make;  nd-i  kwdtelii  kosdta  niessus  I  nholl 
soon  build  afre. 

k^ita,  kotd  to  hasten.,  to  hnrry ;  nd-t  kold  lidak  I  am  hurrying  home. 

kiiiln,  kAdn,  kiitn  bird;  kutue  wi'ilya  {^\)  prairie  chicken  ;  (2)  chicken, 
hen. 

kumna  to  know,  to  understand;  ki'imnaV  do  you  utiderstandf 

kfl'nmil  gunpoivder. 

kuwdyi,  kciwai  horse;  from  tlie  Spanish  cabaUo. 

kvr&-a},\iviA'\  tired,  exhausted;  dwa  kwd-al!  hdkcs!  you  are  tired  I 
sit  doion  t 

kwa'n  and  kwdnakwan  to  grotc ;  see  lidliavvan   (2). 

kwa'n,  kwdn  (1)  little,  small;  (2)  young  of  aniraal,  cliihl,  babe; 
gdta  kwa'n  kitten. 

kwdss,  kwiis  to  knotc ;  more  frequently  used  limn  Uuinna.  Nd-i  kuin 
kwds  /  do  not  know;  dwa  nd-i  kwdss?  do  you  know  mef 

kwdtchi  (\)Jire;  (2)  num.  prop,  niasc,  "  Fire*" 

kwdtcho,  kwdtsn  nick;  cf.  kwdtelii jftVf?,  fever-hent  being  oflen  fom- 
pared  to  fire ;  and  kwd-al.     A'wa.kvfiii-n.i?  are  yon  sick f 
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kwldiT)   maize,   Indian   com;   kwiamAj-a   bread;   gl<is'ti   akvsjfinius 

kwisinioyfi  the  hoy  in  etxtivg  bread. 
kwisB  (1)  an.v  cloth,  textile  fithric;  Rl)br.  to  gus  in  gusgdina,  q.  v. ; 

kwiss  kAdla  calico  dress,  goion,  tooman's  dreas. 
li\-ak  goose. 

lu-iiktiin  round;  gloliirorra,  circular  and  disk-shaped. 
Inbji  i  li'hi.skej/. 
lAlmnia,  Id'lihama  heart, 
inaduiia  j^'gr. 
mil  dead. 
matjikia  to  hate;  nd-i  dwa  niatdkia  I  hate  you  (said  once  by  a 

KaraHkawa  child  to  a  bench  when  falling  over  iL). 
matchila  hatchet ;  I'rom  S|>Hnish  wnchete. 
utawida  in  tnarry ;  from  S[)aniah  maiido. 

me(M  u,  mcdau,  iiicdAw  c*uivaa-back  duck;  prob,  generic  for  duck. 
messus,  inesiis,  ni'aus  by  and  by,  after  a  while,  soon,  at  present. 
mudd?  where  f    kiss  mudil?  tchere  (is)  the  dog?    dwan  mudd?  where 

is  the  boat  f 
mushawdta/or  a  long  ichile,  all  the  time^  always. 
iniild  dear,  njfectionate. 
ndyi,  nfi-a)!,  nd-i,  nd-i  (l),/,pron.  pers.  first  [>ers.  singular, abbrev. 

into  n' ;  n'  tchti  dwa  I  see  you.     Also  for  obj.  case  :  dwa  nd-i 

kwdss?  do  you  know  me?  abbr.  ne  :  no  bdwAs  kwdtchi  give  me 

Jire;  (2)  my,  mine:  ndi  b6*liriia  my  father;  nd-i  gui  my  bow; 

nd-i  glo'su  my  boy. 
na'lsa  orte;  nu'lsa  behetna_;(fi'«,  haikia  na'lsa  seveyi. 
n6tawa  to  .nt'm;  dm,  kiss  i]6tawa  the  Jish,  the  dog  is  swimming. 
nyd,  nid  there,  yonder;   klsa  nid  the  dog  (is)  there;  wdl  nia  far 

off;  nd-i  awdn  tclid  nyd  I  see  o  boat  oi'er  there. 
6du.  iVtb)  to  .thoot;  odn  detnoa  to  xhoot  (irtotvs;  dwa  odn  m'aus  you 

slioot  notcl  in  the  sense  of  '*  you  may  shoot  presently." 
6's.  6s8  bear ;  from  Spanish  oso. 
owiya  to  weep. 
p&Ulack.  (?) 
pid  good,  nice,  fine,  useful;  in  tlie  concrele  as  well  as  in  the  abstract 

an<1  moral  sense;  the  opposite  of  Icbuta.     Madu'na  akndmus 

pld  a  pig  is  good  to  eat, 
ailekdyi  knife. 
siu'u ;  see  iiha'aimisU. 
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Xk  to  umnt,   wish,  desire;   gAs !   nA-i   Awn  ta  come!  I  wnvt  .yov; 

k6m  lA  tnkina  he  does  not  teaut  to  work;  glos'n  em  lA  w6l  the 

boy  VMiUa  to  jump  to  a  distance;  also  signifies  ''the  boy  can 

jump  far  out"  ;  glos'n  td  t6skftiis-gll6-i  the  hoy  wants  mrtlasses; 

n&'i  lA  IjAkcs  I  tvant  to  sit  down.  Also  nseil  us  auxiliuiy  verb 

for  the  future  tense. 
tAliama  (1 )  to  break,  as  china,  sticks,  arrows,  etc.  ;(2)  to  tear,  as  clotli. 
takina  to  tcork. 

lAI,  tAll,  prori.  dem.,  this,  that;  he,  she^  it. 
tamojika  red. 
iduno  too ^  also,  and ;  nA-i  Itjnno  WalApe  land  GnadeUtpe;  gl6.%'n 

akuAraus  t^nno  the  hoy  eats  (of  it)  also. 
t^skaus   sweet;     sugar;  trskaus    glle-i    molasses;    iiA  i    akiiAmus 

kwiara6yi  teskaus-gli^i  I  am  eaiing  bread  icith  7noIasses, 
tesnakwAya  milk. 
tesselenia,  teselenya  hrtish;  cf.  e. 
t^ta'oa,  t^tsoa  freef,  cow,  cattle^  beef-meat;    CoL  Robinson  tdlsioa 

ahuk   Col.  Robinson  has  killed  a  ano.     Tlie  meat  liiul  tu  be 

specified  by  giving  the  name  of  tJie  aniinnl. 
t61oa,  t6ln8  to  run;  to  r\in  fast;  ne  bAwus  kwAtcbi !   t61ii8,   toliia! 

give  me  fire!  run.,  run  ! 
tnwAraka  yesterday;  also  referring  to  past  lime  in  general. 
tcliA  (1)  to  see,  behold;    n'    tcliA  Awa  I  see  you;  nA-i  Awiin  tcbd 

I  gee,  perceive  a  boat ;  (2)  in'  tcliA  Awn?  how  do  yon  do?  lit. 

"  how  do  3'ou  find  yourself?" 
tcliApn  to  be  on  the  point  of;  n'tcliApn    .   .   .   I  am  going  to  .    .  ; 

n'tchApn   Awa   6'dn  /  will  shoot  yon.     Etymologically  con- 
nected witli  tell  A  to  see. 
Icbantawal  to  touch  Bometbing ;  wal  perhaps  a  separate  word, 
tso'l  blue. 
tcbuta   bad,     obnoxious,   icicked,   dangerous;    Ain   tclinlA  octopvs 

*^  dangerous  fish  ;"    knin    aknarnns   tAl  Am  ;  tctu'ita  this  Ji^h 

is  not  eaten;  (it  is)  bad. 
yK\'&&n  rain, 
w6l,   woll,    wAl  (1)  strong,  powerful;  w/»!  hA ;  see  bA  :   (2)  vvich^ 

a  great  deal  of,  plenty  of;  wft'l  glial  much  tcaler;  ein  \v6l  to 

jump  to  a  (great)  distance,  to  lake  a  long  leap;  wAl  nia/ar 

q/T,  ''way  yonder ;"  nA-i  y6  wol  2  loalked  a  good  deal;  cf.  bAktu. 
w61ya,  see  kudn. 

wi:i-ak  to  lie  down;  nA-i  be'Imm  wiiak,  lA  itn  my  father  laydotcn  to  sleep. 
Hi 
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B.     Vocabularies  obtained  from  Old  Simon  and  Sallte  Washinylon. 

The  following  short  series  of  Karankawa  terms  I  have  obtained 
from  two  uhl  persons,  wlioni  I  met  among  the  Toiikawe  tribe  of  In- 
diana In  September,  1884,  who  then  stayed  in  northwestern  Texas, 
near  Fort  Griffin,  in  Shiicklefonl  county.  Both  claimed  to  have 
lived  whun  they  were  young  for  a  considerable  time  among  the  Kar- 
ankawas  on  the  coast. 

One  of  them  was  called  Old  Simon;  he  was  not  less  than  sev- 
enty-five years  old  and  it  was  a  difflcnlt  matter  lo  obtain  any  re- 
liable information  from  him  on  account  of  an  extreme  debility  of 
body  and  memory.  He  called  the  tribe  Kanimkawa  or  Keles,  Kllis, 
wrestlers,  and  saw  twenty  lodges  of  theirs  about  or  after  the  year 
1835,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  would  place  this 
portion  of  the  tribe  much  farther  south  than  wc  knew  them  to  live 
at  that  epoch.  Tiiey  wore  no  moccasins  and  had  a  powerful  phys- 
ique, Near  the  coast  he  Iiad  also  seen  three  other  tril>es  walking 
barefooted  :  the  Minai  (or  Bidai)  in  twenty-five  lodges ;  the  Carri- 
zos  in  five  lodges  near  the  mouth  of  tiie  liio  Grande  and  the 
Kharimame,  Khaimilme  or  Hanama  in  ten  lodges.  The  Bidai  were 
tben  Boulheast  of  Austin,  the  capital,  and  the  tliinl  tribe  must  have 
been  the  Xnranames,  mentioned  in  some  Mexican  documents. 
The  foHowing  words  were  all  he  remembered  j 

awutch^ol  grass. 

iwe  comet    come  here  I 

ga/iam^Let  upa't  long  ago  I  spoke  (the  langnage). 

h6kso  uUigatw. 

humhejire, 

kahe  tobacco;  ka  sw^nas  cigarette. 

kolame/7-ymg  pa?t,  tin  bucket  (Aztec  comalli  f) 

kwa  mil  black  horse. 

kwi'ni  pcka  ivhite  horse. 

kwuom,  kwoin  no. 

jfanki,  nikt^m  !     come  rpifclc,  hoyt 

napfi-nai  putsirn  I  speak,,  teU,  converse. 

nape-nai  na;fen'm/a  pi\ra  I  am  vc)^  augry. 

Tchankaya  Tonkatce  Indian. 

tikemal  beef. 

upat  (enipliatically  :  upd-a-at)  long  ayo. 

liahi  niktara  a  little  man^  a  youngster. 
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My  other  informant  was  a  blitul  old  woman,  not  much  younger 
tlmu  Old  Simon  ;  she  was  called  Sallte  Washington,  on  account 
of  liaviiig  once  been  with  a  delegation  of  Texan  Indians  to  the  cap- 
ital, brought  there  by  Sam  Houston.  She  Imd  once  lived  with  & 
man  of  the  Kaiankawa  tribe  for  a  considerable  time,  as  reported. 
The  words  which  she  remembered  confirm  some  of  Old  Simon's 
statements. 

ew6-e  I     come  I  come  quick  I 

hkkn. !  sit  down  I  tcliakwarad !  sit  dovm  here  t 

kd-as  wana  !  come  here ! 

/ank^ye  to  ruut  hurry ^  hasten. 

tapshewa  hog. 

wtina  !  go  auxiy  !  or  let  m«  go  ! 

Both  lists  were  ineortwratcd  into  tlie  collection  of  mannscripta  of 
the  Bureau  of  EthnoIo<:fy  and  subsequently  published  in  the  "Glo- 
bus" of  Braunscimeig,  1886»  Vol,  49,  pp.  124,  125. 

The  small  extent  of  these  two  lists  renders  any  comparisons  dif- 
ficult and  they  probably  rej)re8ent  another  more  western  rlialect  of 
Karunkawa  than  the  one  Mrs.  Oliver  was  familiar  with.  Many 
words  agree  pretty  well  with  her  list.  These  two  Tonkawe  In- 
diana once  had  tattoo  lines  along  their  no8efl,  as  I  was  informed, 
and  although  all  traces  of  these  had  disappeared  when  I  saw  lliem, 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  this.  The  Karankawas  were  said  to 
have  h.nd  the  same  lines,  and  the  Mexican  tribes  around  the  Pauuco 
river  had  them  also.  I  read  the  terms  of  these  two  lists  to  Mrs. 
Oliver,  but  she  could  not  remember  havitig  heard  any  of  them. 

The  proof  that  the  words  furnished  by  Old  Simon  and  Sallie 
"Washington  really  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock  as  the 
dialect  obtained  from  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  that  if  the  one  is  accepted 
as  being  Karankawa,  the  other  must  be  considered  Karankawaalso, 
is  furnislied  by  tJie  following  coincidences: 

kwA  horse:   kawayo,  knwjU. 

kw6-om  iwty  no:  ko'm,  koro,  kuin. 

nai  /,  in  nap^-nai :  ndyi,  nd-i. 

haka  sit  doum  (is  also  contained  in  tch-a^-wam£),  hdkes  to  ait 
down. 

k4-as  come  !    g^*lis,  g&'s,  to  come. 

In  the  following  linguistic  comparisons  and  the  grammatic  sketch 
only  incidental  use  will  be  made  of  these  two  Utile  word-lists,  by 
using  the  sign  S. 
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Mis.  Oliver  nlso  remembered  a  song  worded  in   that  language 
and  heard  from  a  woinan  of  tlie  tribe,  who  uttered  it  in  an  ex- 
tremely iDoiiotonous  strait],  two  lines  at  one  brealli,  witliout  any 
rise  or  fall  in  llie  intonation.     It  nins  as  follows  : 
Nftlsrt  kwaii  kniln  liAkiis  nkwinf 

t/il  ^kMol,  t&l  Akso\,  lAI  &k60l,  na  tclifi; 
udtfiii  kwi'in  glo-c-.sn  g&a,  g&-l  demo'  u, 
"u'  tcli&pu  6dD  &wa,  bam&Ia  kw&n  k6du  V 

The  translation  nins  as  follows: 

One  little  bird  atla  on  a  tree, 
lie  wliisiles,  he  whistles,  he  whistles,  I  see; 

One  liitle  hoy  comes  with  bow  and  arrow, 
"I  will  shoot  you,  pretty  little  sparrow  I" 

"When  I  made  the  remark,  that  tlie  use  here  made  of  nataa  as  an 
indefinite  artitie,  of  till  for  he,  an<l  of  na'  tclm  /  we,  w»8  and  could 
not  be  aboriginal,  she  said  that  I  was  right,  and  that  tlie  song 
8eenie<)  to  be  nothing  but  a  translation  of  a  well-known  American 
eradle-song  of  the  English  langnage ;  that  woman,  Letiie,  knew 
more  English  than  other  squaws,  and  also  showed  herself  more 
affectionate  to  her  children.  The  original  song  probably  was  as 
follows : 

Little  cock-ppnrrow  snt  up  In  a  tree, 

he  whistles,  he  whisiles  aiitl  ihiis  whistles  he; 
a  Utile  Ijoy  came  with  lila  how  and  his  arrow, 
and  said:  "I  will  shoot  you,  poor  little!  cock-sparrow!" 

A  fragment  of  another  cradle-song  was  also  remembered,  of 
which  the  two  first  lines  were  the  following; 

aha'ndsh  gh>9*n,  k6Tri  owlj'a, 
&wa  b£hema  g&s  mSssus. 

Of  this  the  original  appears  to  be  r 

Rockahy  bitby  bunting,  yonr  father's  gone  a  hnniing; 
mother's  gone  to  get  the  skin,  to  wrap  the  b:iby  bunting  In. 

Some  more  lingnistic  niatonnl  besides  the  above  is  preserved  in 
the  place  an(i  river  names  of  these  coast  tracts,  though  by  their  very 
naluie  these  names  can  be  of  little  nse  to  us.  Those  that  could 
possibly  belong  to  the  Kar.ankavva  language,  are  Kopano  (n  long), 
Aranzaso  or  AransaSj  Mauawhila  Creek,  Anaqiia  town  with  Ana- 
cuas  River  and  Ranclio  Annqnltas,  Cameron  Co.,  Eeleto  Creek, 
an  aflluent  of  San  Antonio  River  in  Karnes  County.     Two  of  these 
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coultl  possibly  be  reduced  to  Tonkawe,  but  not  j'et  to  Knranlcawa 
words  :  Kopiuio  upon  Kopnno  Bay,  a  large  side  inlet  of  Aransas 
Bay,  resembles  T.  kopol  hollow^  concaiv^  round ;  kupan,  the  interior j 
inside  of^  especially  of  the  animal  body  ;  T,  kopanek  kn/a-n  ye- 
ik^wa,  6<7e,  gcdU  "  what  becomes  black  in  tlie  entrails."  Anaqua 
town,  Victoria  Co.,  on  San  Antfjtuio  R.,  and  Antit-uas  River,  afflu- 
ent of  San  Gertrude's  Creek,  Nueocs  Co.,  may  contain  T.  ilna/ok, 
many  (lodges,  or  Indians). 

Several  Indian  names  thereabonts  belong  to  the  Nahuatl  lan- 
guage and  were  imported  there  with  several  dialectic  terms  still 
heard  in  the  Texan-English  and  Texan-Spanis!i,  by  the  Thiscaltec 
Indians  settled  theie  for  protecting  the  newly  eatablishod  missions. 
Thus  wc  have  Papnlote  town  and  creek  in  Bee  Co.,  Chiltipiti  town 
and  river  in  San  Paliicio  Co.,  Atoyac  River  in  Eastern  Texas,  af- 
fluent of  Angelina  R.,  running  into  Neches  River  (Azt,  atoyatl 
river)  and  perhaiis  Talpaeute  Creek,  Bee  Co.  A  town,  Tcnochtillan, 
formerly  stood  in  Burleson  Co.,  western  shore  of  Brazos  River. 
Several  of  these  Nahuatl-Texian  local  names,  with  LepantiLlan,  are 
explaineil  by  Prof.  J.  C.  E.  Buschuiann,  Spureu  d.  a.  Spr.,  pp. 
416,417. 
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after  a  while  messus. 

alligator  hokso  S. 

all  the  time  niushawdta. 

also  tonno. 

always  mushawdta. 

and  a,  tenno. 

angry,  see  S.  vocabulary. 

arrive,  to  gds  ;  ewe-e,  S. 

arrow  demoa. 

at  present  messus. 

babe  kwa'n ;  see  young. 

bad  tchiita. 

barrel  buclel. 

bear  6's. 

be,  to;  cf.  page  93. 

be  on  the  point  o/tchdpn. 

beef  tcts'oa;  tlkemai,  S. 

beef-meat  tets'oa. 

behold,  to  tchd. 

bird  kudu. 

blax;k  pAl ;  ma,  S. 

blue  tso'l. 

boat  awa'n. 

bo  to  gai. 

boy  gl6-e8sen  ;  niktam  S. 

bread  kwiamoya. 

break,  to   tdhama. 

breast,  female  kanin. 

brush  tesselenia. 

building  bd-ak. 

by  and  by  messus. 

cabin,  Indian  lodge  bd-ak. 

calico  kddla. 


camp,   Indian    village    or  huts 

bd-ak. 
canoe  awa'n. 
capture,  to    haitn. 
cat,  domestic  gdta. 
catch,  to    haitn. 
cattle  tets'oa ;  cf.  beef. 
cause  pain,  to    kassldshuwakn. 
cherish,  to  ka. 
chicken  kutne  wolya. 
chief  hdlba. 

child  kwa'n ;  see  boy,  young. 
cigarette  ka  swenas  S. 
cloth  kwiss. 
come,  to  gds,  gd'hs ;   kd'-as  S ; 

ew6-e,  ewe,  S. 
converse,  to  kaupn ;  gajf iametet, 

pdtsim,  S. 
com,  Indian  kwidm. 
corn  flour  yd  dmhatn. 
cow  tets'oa ;  cf.  beef. 
crane  kedo'd. 
dangerous  tchuta. 
day  bdkta. 
dead  mdl. 
dear  mutd. 
deer  do-atn. 
desire,  to    i&. 
do,  to  kosdta,  kdhawan ;  how  do 

you  do?  m'  tchd  dwa? 
dog  kiss. 

drink,  to  akweten. 
duck,  canvas  back   medd-u. 
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^^^^B          dugout  awa'n. 

hand                                     ^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^1          eat,  to  akndmas. 

handsome  bamdla.                       ^^^^^H 

^^^^B         eatable;  see  aka^mus. 

hasten,   to    kota ;  /ankeye,    S.              ■ 

^^^^B          egg  dilhomo. 

/anki,  S.  cwee,  S.                      ^^^| 

^^^^H          eight  haikia  b£hema. 

hatchet  raatchita.                                 ^^^| 

^^^^H          enemy  kdm  ahdyika. 

liate,  to  mal^kia.                                  ^^^| 

^^^^B         fall,  to    amoak. 

he                                                       ^H 

^^^^B         fitr  ofviid  uia;  cf.  nyi. 

keaUhy  klah&n.                                    ^^H 

^^^^1         fareioeU!  atcbdtal 

heart  hlbania.                                        ^^H 

^^^^B         father  b^hema. 

hog  tapsbew^.                                        ^^^H 

^^^H         Jtnd,  to 

horse  knwilyi ;  kwd,  kwAn  S.              ^^^| 

^^^^H         fne 

hostile  kf>\n  abdyika.                             ^^^1 

^^^^m         finger  6tsma. 

house  bA-ak.                                          ^^^| 

^^^^1         Jire  kwdtclii ;  hilmbe  S. 

hungry  fimel.                                        ^^^B 

^^^^1         fish 

hurry,  to,  sec  :  basten,  to.                   ^^^| 

^^^H        five  ua'tsa  bC-bema. 

hurt,  to  kassldslmwakn.                     ^^^B 

^^^^1         fiour  dmbatD. 

hush  !  aba'iQtuisb  !                              ^^H 

^^^^H         foot  kekeya. 

bit-ak.                                               ^^^B 

^^^^1         for  a  long  rchih  mushawjita. 

1  ndyi,                                                   ^^^1 

^^^^1         four  h&jo  hAku. 

injure^  to  kassidshuwnkn.                   ^^^| 

^^^H         friend  ahriyika. 

|>ron.,  tdl.                                       ^^H 

^^^^H         frying-pan  kuMme,  S. 

jump,  to  6m.                                        ^^^M 

^^^H        future  tense  often  espreesed  by 

kill,  to  ahi'ik.                                         ^^^| 

^^^H                tA  or  tdiApn,  q.  v. 

kitten  g/ila  kwdn.                                  ^^H 

^^^^H         get  away  !  iihii'mmlsh  Bni'n  I 

knife  BWnUiiy'i.                                       ^^H 

^^^H         girl  ka'dn. 

know,  to  kwAs8;kumna.                     ^^H 

^^^^1         give,  to   buwi^s. 

large  yd-an.                                           ^^^| 

^^^H         go,   to,   y£;   let  as   go!   or  go 

laugh,  to  kaita.                                     ^^^H 

^^^H                 away  !  wAaa  !  S ;   /  mn  go- 

lie  down,  to  wii-ak.                               ^^^| 

^^^^M                i)ig  to  (do,  etc.)  oHcLdpn. 

liquid  gU^-i.                                          ^^^1 

^^^^1         good  bye  !  atcbAta  I 

little  kwil  n.                                              ^^H 

^^^^H         ijitue  btulAnia. 

lodge;    Indian  or  willow  lodge         ^^H 

^^^^H          good  [J Id. 

^H 

^^^H          in  good  health  klabdn. 

long  ago  npat  S. ;   tuwdmka.              ^^H 

^^^^1         goose  Itl-ak. 

long  past  buddma  i\dl.                         ^^H 

^^^^B         gown  kwi8B  kddla. 

to                                                   ^^H 

^^^H         grass  aw&tcb;jrol,  S. 

maize  kwidm.                                       ^^H 

^^^^1         great  yd-an  ;  a  great  deal  o/w61. 

make,  to  kdhawan  ;  kosdta.                 ^^H 

^^^V         grow,  to  kwan,  kwdnakwan. 

man  ydmawe;  <islit  S.  (?).                 ^^^| 

^H              gunpowder  k&'nmlL 

manufacture,  to  kdbawan.                  ^^H 
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^^^Vr       marry,  to  inawula. 

round  Id-akum.                                        ^^^| 

^^^F          mr7A:  tednnkwdya. 

run,  to  UAos ;  see  j^fdnkej'e,  ewe-e.           ^^^| 

^^B             mine,  my  n&yx. 

8ay,  tOy  or  to    say  to   kaupn ;           ^^H 

^H              molasses  Usknus-gll^-i. 

pdtsim,  S.                                        ^^^1 

^H              moskilo  g&',  giVh. 

scat !  tiba'mmish  sni'D  I                           ^^H 

^H              mother  kaninma. 

sea  g)I6-i.                                                ^^H 

^H              mucA  wol. 

to   tchA.                                           ^^H 

^H              music  ybta. 

serpent  add.                                 *           ^^^| 

^^M              needle  aguiya. 

seven  bafkta  na'tsa.                                ^^H 

^H             7i{ce  plL 

she                                                            ^^1 

^H             nine  haikia  d6-alii. 

ship  awa'n.                                              ^^^| 

^H             no!  k6m  ;  kw6-om)  kwom,  S. 

shirt  gusgdma.                                          ^^^| 

^H              not  k6m. 

shoot,  to   6dn.                                           ^^^| 

^H              now  ashdlmk. 

sick  kwdtclio.                                          ^^^| 

^H              obnoxious  tchuta. 

sit,  to  b/ikes.                                            ^^^| 

^H              ocf'au  glli-i. 

sit  down !  b^dva !  tcbakwam^ !  S.            ^^H 

^H             octopus  &ta  tchilta. 

six  bdyo  haikia.                                       ^^| 

^H             o»e  na'tsa. 

skip,  to  em»                                              ^^^H 

^H             op«'n  toaters  gll6-i. 

sleep,  to                                                    ^^H 

^H            oyster  dfi'. 

small  kwa'D.                                            ^^^| 

^H             past  time;  *^  in  times  past "  is 

smoke;  see  dnawan.                            ^^| 

^H                     often  expressed  by  tuwdm- 

snake  aud.                                               ^^H 

^H                     ka ;  Imtg  past  buddtna  wdl. 

sooti  messus.                                             ^^^| 

^H             perfonn,  to    kosdla. 

82)eak,  to;    see    ga/iatnetet  S,,           ^^H 

^H              pig  inaduna. 

pdtsim,  S.                                         ^^^1 

^H             plenty  ofw6\. 

stand,  to  y^lso.                                        ^^^| 

^H              potato  yAm. 

strike^  to    gd-an.                                      ^^^| 

^^1             pound,  to  kAssig. 

strong  wol.                                                ^^^| 

^^1             poioerfnl  W-6I. 

suck,  to   ^nno.                                        ^^^| 

^H             prairie  chicken  kutne  wolya. 

sugar  teskans.                                          ^^^| 

^H              presently  asbdijak. 

sun  d6-owal.                                          ^^^| 

^H             j)r€tlij  bnmdla. 

svxet  tislcnus.                                            ^^H 

^H             produce,  to   kdbawan. 

swim,  to    n6tawa.                                    ^^^| 

^H              7ju«^,  to  ddn. 

talk,  to    kailpn  ;  ga;^i amulet  S.              ^^^| 

^H             quick!  see  ew6-e, ewe,  S  ;  fo  nun 

tall  yd-an.                                                    ^^^| 

^H                      7uic/c  tolos. 

teat  kanin.                                                ^^^| 

^H             ram  wiaan. 

tell,   to    kadpn;    ga;;iaroetet  S.           ^^H 

^H              read,  to    gwd. 

pdtsim,  S.                                        ^^H 

^H             rf^^  tamoyika. 

tear,  to    tdbama.                                     ^^H 

^H            return,  to;  see  gds. 

ten  d(>atn  hdbe.                                       ^^H 
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textile  fabric  kwiss. 

that  tdl. 

there  ny&. 

thine^  thy  £wa. 

this  tdl . 

thou  awd. 

tJtree  ka/dyi. 

tin  bucket  koldme  S. 

tired  kwd-al. 

tobacco  d6  ;  kahe,  ka,  S. 

Tonkawe  Indian  Tcbankdya,  S. 

too  tenno. 

tooth  6. 

tooth-brush  6  tesselSnia. 

touchj  to    tcbautawal. 

tree  akwini. 

turtle^  large  green  haitnlokn. 

two  haikia. 

understand^  to  kiimna. 

vessel^  sailing  awa'n. 

waikf  to  y6. 


want,  to  td. 

waier  gll6-i. 

weepi  to  owiya. 

well,  adj.,  klabdn. 

where  f  mudd  ? 

whiskey  labd-i. 

whistle,  to    dksol. 

white  p^ka,  S. 

wigwam  bd-ak. 

wide  yd-an. 

wind  bd. 

wish,-  to    td. 

woman's  dress  kwiss  kddla. 

vjork,  to  takina. 

yes  bi6-e. 

yesterday  tuwdmka. 

yonder,  adv.,  ny&. 

young,   adj.,    kwd'n ;    see    also 

kdbawan. 
young  of  animal  kwa'n. 
youngster  usbi  niktam,  S. 
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2.  GRAMMATIC  ELEMENTS  OE  THE  LANGUAGE. 

PlIOKKTICS. 

Phonology  ia  tliat  pari  of  giammar  for  which  the  most  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  tvom  the  scanty  material  now  on  Imnil.  The 
little  we  have  is  just  siiIliiMent  to  show  that  the  Kjiraiiliaiva  dia- 
lect in  question  embodied  some  sounds  rarely  occurring  iti  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  that  vice  versil  others  well  represented  there 
did  not  enter  into  the  phonologic  system  of  that  ditdect.  Its  syl- 
labic structure  was  reinarUably  voculic,  like  that  of  the  uuijority  of 
lani^uuges  spoken  within  the  liniits  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  consouaiidc sounds  subdivide  theiuselves  into: 


Exi)losive  munds. 

Sounds  of  duration. 

8UUD 

SONANT 

SURD 

SONANT 

Gutturals        k 
Pa  hi  ta  Is           tcb 
Linguals 
Dentals            t 
Labials            p 

dsh 

d 

b 

X 

8h 

8 

h 

y 

l,d,r 

n 
w,  ni,  m 

It  appears  frora  this  list,  that  the  following  sounds,  not  unfre- 
quent  iu  other  North  American  lauguuges  of  the  southwest,  are 
not  represented  in  this  dialect ;  the  labials  f,  v,  the  lingual  or  cacu- 
minal k,  the  |>alalalized  1  ('I  or  I'),  the  two  dental  as[»i rates  of 
English  :  th  and  db  and  the  uvular  trill  r. 

Araorg  the  sounxJs  uncommon  in  Imlinn  languages  we  find  the 
complex  sound  *■},  which  varies  considerably  as  to  pronunciation 
and  often  aountls  tike  dl,  dn,  tn,  and  occurs  in  Kuyowe,  Omaha, 
Ponka  and  other  tongues  of  the  Mississippi  plains.'     Another  is 

*Thi8  riiipiio-iicnlnl   souml  is  niHt   wiUi   in  kadlln   Cftlico;  <Ui-nln,  d(S  n<1,  il6-^tn   deer; 
kGilciiJ,  kt;dti'd  crane;  ktid,  h<^du,  kum,  bird;  i>ertutp«  nlao  iu  toMivn  flour. 
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m,  wblc'li  <liffers  from  rn  by  being  a  Jinnl  sound  closing  wnnls  and 
is  proiiouiH'c<l  slioit  and  with  tlic  lips  tiglitly  clusetl.  The  double  1 
(11)  in  gllii-i  liquid,  water,  juice^  is  a  vocalic  1  equal  to  the  thick  I 
of  the  Polish  langua«ie.  The  aspirate  ;f  is  not  frequent,  and  ortfin 
resembles  an  h  foicibly  expelled  from  the  vocal  tube:  it  occurs  in 
ga/a,  ga'hs  to  come,  ka/uyo  fhree,  in  na/erua;^a  (S.)  My  informant 
Baid  that  in  pronouncing  tlieir  tribal  narae,  the  r  was  very  distinctly 
uttered  by  them  :  Kamnkawa.  The  abler  form  of  the  name  was.  aa 
seen  previously,  Clamcoct,  so  that  both  sounds,  I  aiul  r,  were  inter- 
changeable. Simon  has  r  in  one  word,  but  r  in  the  Spanish  words 
haril  and  marido  becomes  biidel  and  mawl«La,  a  fact  proving  that 
Spanish  r  differed  from  the  r  of  that  Indian  dialect. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  Ihat  the  surd  mutes  here  prepon<bM'ate 
in  no  manner  over  the  sonant  mules  (except  in  the  palatals),  for 
this  fact  differs  allogelher  from  what  obtains  in  other  langunges 
of  North  America.  The  preponderance  of  the  a  among  the  vowels 
appears  to  have  the  same  cause. 

The  vocalic  articulntioim  of  this  coast  dialect  are  not  nutnerons, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  pronounce  tliem  indistinctly,  as  Eng- 
lish people  do.     The  scries  is  as  follows ; 


a  a 


c  a 


o  o 


The  short  a  and  e  was  often  weakened  down  to  e  as  in  htiUer, 
poker,  and  between  a  and  o  llie  Karankawa  had  an  Internicdiale 
sound  A,  fi,  as  heard  in  hall,  straw.  The  vowel  a  was  apparently 
the  most  frequent  of  all  vocalic  sounds  in  the  Inngnage.  Of  the 
three  softened  vowels  of  German,  the  Umlaute :  a,  6,  il,  only  a  oc- 
curs in  the  vocabulary,  the  two  otliers  being  rare  throtigliout,  North 
America.  The  vowels  were  generally  pronounced  short;  long 
vowels  were  due  to  synizesis  only.  The  vowels  were  not  nasalized 
as  they  are  in  French,  Clia'hla,  Tuskarora  and  especially  in  Kuyowe, 
vrhere  every  A'owel  can  become  nasalized. 

Of  dlphihonQa  the  language  exhibits  a  considerabSe  variety, 
though  few  of  Ihem  staml  at  the  eomniencen>ent  of  words.  In 
many  of  the  diplithongs  the  component  vowels  are  pronounced  and 
accented  separatelj',  and  when  they  are,  a  more  archaic  stains  is 
thereby'  evidenced.  These  adulterine  diphthongs  are  founil  in  the 
large  majority  of  the  Indian  languages.  A  word  entirely  eoui- 
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posed  or  vowels  is  owiya  lo  weep.  We  meet  with  the  following 
di[>hLhoiiigic  trroiips  : 

ai  in  :  linikai,  kuwayi  oi*  ktiwai,  Inbu-i  and  labai,  gni,  koila. 

ei  in :  kekeya,  glU-i  ami  gllei. 

oi  in :  kwianioyn. 

ui  in:  kwidni,  kwiamoya. 

ia,  ya  in  ;  lautiikia^  niii  or  n)'u,  tcsselunia,  yatnawe,  owiya* 

io,  yo  in  :  30'ta,  IiAyo. 

ye  in  :  y^,  yeye,  yutso. 

an,  aw  in  :  dwa,  a'wan,  niedau  and  luedd-a,  t^skaus,  aud,  musha- 
wiUa,  notawa. 

on,  ow  in  owiya. 

Alternation  or  spontaneous  permutation  of  cognate  sounds  witli- 
out  any  apparent  cause  occmred  here  as  well  as  in  all  other  prim- 
itive, unwiillen  iaiiguages,  though  apparently  more  in  the  vocalic 
than  in  the  consouanlic  elements.  The  letter  alternate  in  gwA, 
kwA  lo  laugh,  the  former  in  6cln  and  udn,  aliok  and  ahiik,  nkndmus 
and  akn^tnias,  ba'  and  Ik?,  dc>-atn  and  do-etn,  behenia  and  lic'hema, 
be' limn,  kom  and  kiim. 

Accenttmtion.  In  many  words  of  the  vocabularies  the  ra<lical 
Byllahle  is  the  accentGcl  one,  and  when  stress  Is  laid  upon  the  ter- 
mination, or  when  the  tei-n)inal  'lecomes  Jong  in  quantity,  the  ac- 
cent advances  to  tlie  ultimate  syllable :  amel  ami  ame-el,  k«>ta  and 
kotit.  The  fevv  Spanish  words  of  tlie  vocabularies  are  emphasized 
upon  the  penult,  wjiieh  is  the  true  Castilian  pronuncialioii, 

Oemfudtion.  The  doubling  of  consonants  and  vowels  is  quite 
common  and  appears  to  have  no  other  reason  except  Unit  of  em- 
phasizing. From  the  elision  in  kAhawan  originates  kA-awan.  Con- 
sonants are  geminated  in  aha'mtnish,  ^nno,  tciino,  kiss,  kassig, 
kwass ;  vowels  in  kwii-al,  hd-ak,  gi'i  an,  ya-an  (and  ya'n),  lii-ak,  l/i- 
akum,  kwA-an  (and  kwa'n),  am^-el,  d6-owuL 

Orottpiwj  of  sounds.  Vocalic  groups  or  accumulations  have  been 
considered  (ireviously.  As  to  the  groups  of  consonants,  we  find 
but  few  instances,  like  6t8ma  hanxd^  where  more  than  two  conso- 
nants were  joined  into  one  cluster,  and  one  of  these  generally  is  a 
trill  or  a  nasal.  Thus  we  liave  aknamas  io  eat,  gllei,  gle-i  liiptidy 
gl6s'n  boii,  haitntokn  turtle,  kaninma  mother^  kassidshuwakn  to  hurt, 
kunmil  gttnpoicdtn-,  pla  yood,  klaban  heaUhtf,  snl'n,  kaupn  and 
tcliapn.  When  elisions  take  place,  vowels  disajipear  ami  conso- 
nants often  unite  into  clusters  :  u'  b£w0s,  u*  tcU^  &wa,  m'  tcha  ^wa, 

1&8 
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Other  consonftnt-groups  are  observed  in  Itilkta  dny,  liAlba  chiefs 
gusguma  shirt,  kwdtao  sick^  l^skaus  sweet,  tiiwHiuka  i/esterday. 

Combinations  of  two  consonants,  especially  of  an  explosive  with 
a  sound  orthnalion  following,  are  not  uiilieaxil  of  as  initinl  somuls 
of  words,  but  consonantaor  vowels  standing  single,  the  former  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  are  the  rule.  Syllables  and  woihIs  generally  end 
in  vowels,  which  proves  the  vonatic  character  of  the  langtnige. 

Mode  of  utterance.  From  the  vocabnlarles  it  would  np[jcnr  that 
this  language  was  not  only  vocalic  but  sonorous  also.  But  my  in- 
formant stated  they  spoke  in  "guttural,  indilfyrent  tones,"  and  that 
the  "  deep  gutturals  of  their  language  conveyed  the  expression  of 
extreme  fatigue. "  Further  expluuations  elicited  the  fact,  tliat  their 
utterance  was  monotonous  and  intlistinct,  because  Ihoy  took  iie^i- 
ther  the  trouble  of  speaking  aloud  nor  distinctly  an<l  often  ablircvi' 
ated  the  terms.  The  "extreme  fatigue"  or  "anxiety  "  1  have  often 
remarked  in  the  utterance  of  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  had 
not  more  gutturals  in  their  language  than  we  have  in  English.  Tlie 
cause  of  this  apparent  "  fatigue  "  lies  in  fheir  laryngeal  utterance, 
while  the  glottis  is  left  open  and  in  their  habit  of  protracting  their 
Beotences  beyond  the  supply  of  breath  which   they  can  command. 


MORPHOLOOT. 

In  the  linguistic  material  before  us  there  is  very  little  which  could 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  grammalic  structure  of  this  coast  idiom.  The 
nouns  do  not  api>ear  to  have  had  any  inflection  for  case'  and  the 
verlis  were  inflected  by  auxiliary  verba — but  we  have  alwaj's  to  hear 
in  mind,  that  the  informant  had  not  heard  this  language  spoken 
for  at  least  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  therefore  the  syllables  and 
sounds  expressing  grammatlc  relation  may  have  escaped  her  mem- 
ory. 

Bedu})lication  was  certainly  one  of  the  synthetic  features  of  that 
language  and  had  the  functiou  of  iteration,  repetition  or  severalty; 
this  l>ecoine8  apparent  from  kwuuuakwau  to  gwto,  compared  with 
the  simple  form  kuhawan  to  make,  to  produce.  Yeye  to  go.,  said  of 
many,  is  the  reduplicated  form  of  ye  to  go.  The  noun  kckeya/^ef 
is  also  showing  a  reduplicated  form  and  1  take  it  to  be  a  real  plural 
of  a  supposed  form  keya /oo/! ;  cf.  ki6  to  vottlky  go  in  the  Couiecrudo 
language.     From  these  examples  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  all 

^  In  Tonknwb  the  caae-saffixes,  or  what  may  paBfl  for  anoti,  nre  still  in  Uift  comti- 
Uon  of  poitpoeitigas  to  tbe  notiu. 
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the  variouH  metlxxlij  of  leduijlication,  luit  from  annlogous  facts  in 
Toiikuwy  and  Pukawa  it  becouu-s  piobublc  tlmt  the  first  syllable  was 
tbe  reduplicated  one. 

TUe  series  of  ninnernls  i»  either  faulty  or  not  p:Jven  in  the  cor- 
rect order  and  hence  no  dependable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
it. 

Prououna.  The  persdnal  pronoun  was  identical  with  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  if  the  examples  are  correct,  and  this  woidd  prove 
that  the  verb  was  in  fact  not  a  verb  nor  a  noun-verb,  but  a  real 
noun  ;  thus  "^  I  kill"  had  to  be  expressed  by  tny  killing  and  "  I  bill 
a  chicken  "  by  my  kUling  of  a  cluckeri.  Tlie  personal  pronoun  was 
placed  before,  not  after  the  noun  qualiftiHl. 

If  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  of  the  singular  allows  any  in- 
ference concerning  the  other  pronouns,  they  were  often  abbreviated  ; 
we  find  them  abbreviate*!  also  when  used  iti  the  case  of  the  <lircct 
and  indirect  object.  Nayi,  nA-i  /  becomes  n',  nc,  in  n*  tch^  uwa  / 
see  you^  ne  biiwus  kwatchi  give  me  pre.  It  is  possessive :  m^,  mtne 
in  nd-i  gai  tny  how;  nd-i  kaninma  l}6hcma  lA  kaupn  m»/  mothept 
wants  to  speak  to  the  father. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  of  the  singular  number  is  dwa 
you,  thou  and  thy,  thine;  perhaps  we  find  it  abbreviated  to  a-  in 
the  term  atchata  good-bye,,  farewell,  if  this  can  be  resolved  into 
a  tcha  ta  (/)  narit  to  see  you  (again),  or  (/)  shall  see  you  (again). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  tdl  thiSy  that  also  served  to  express 
our  he,  she,  it. 

Other  pronominal  roots  appear  in  nia,  nyd,  there,  yonder,  abbrev. 
to  3'd ;  and  in  mudd  ivheref  cf  m'  in  :  m'  tchu  dwa?  how  do  you  do? 

Verbal  infection.  From  the  syntactic  exanmtea  I  conclude  that 
the  verb  (or  tlie  noun  liaving  predicative  verbal  function)  did  not 
inflect  for  person,  but  that  the  personal  pronoun  was  phiced  sepa- 
rately, and  generally  before  the  verb.  We  do  not  know  liow  the 
past  tense  was  cxpresserl,  though  some  temporal  particle  seems  to 
have  served  for  tbe  purpose.  The  future  tense  was  often  indicated 
by  td  to  wish,  want  or  by  tchipn  to  be  on  the  point  of,  both  being 
placed  before  the  verb. 

nd-i  td  hdkes  /  am  going  to  sit  doicn,  I  shall  sit  down, 

nd-i  b6*hma  td  ira  my  father  is  going  to  sleep,  or  wants  to  sleep, 

u'  tchaim  dwa  o'dn  /  iciU  shoot  you. 

Perhaps  in  the  auUix  -pu  tbe  idea  of  futurity  was  inherent  also  : 
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t4  kaupn  (she)  uants  to  speak ;  or  it  may  Lave  been  the  suffix  form- 
ing a  gerund  or  oilier  verbal. 

The  imperative  and  inteiTOgative  sentences  contained  in  llie  vo- 
cabular}'  do  not  contain  any  forms  differing  from  tliR  dedarative 
forms  of  the  verb.  Negative  statements  were  expressed  by  the 
particle  k6m,  kum  standing  separate  from  the  verb ;  of  a  passive 
verb  no  example  was  obtained,  neitlier  do  we  have  anj"  indications 
how  participles  and  verltals  were  formed. 

Of  particles  transmitted  there  are  only  a  few :  a  and,  ash/ihak 
now,  ro'sfis  soon,  mushawdta  for  a  long  time,  tenno  also,  tuwamka 
yesterday. 

Badical  syllables.  Tbe  monosyllubic  roots,,  as  far  as  recogniza- 
ble in  the  words  of  the  voeahulnry,  frcfjiienlly  terminated  in  vowels, 
but  just  as  often  in  consonants  and  Hieir  vowels  were  short.  Many 
monosyllables  in  the  vocabuLar}'  represent  bases  rather  than  roots 
and  also  end  in  consonants,  and  their  brevity  agrees  well  with  the 
thoroughly  analytic  ch-inicter  of  the  language.  Thus  we  have  and 
87nike,  de  tobacco,  gai  bow,  am  jftsh,  6  tooth,  im  to  sleep,  nuil  dead, 
pU  good,  wdl,  w61  (1)  large,  (2)  vmch. 


SYNTAX. 

There  are  no  instances  in  the  vocabularies  to  show  the  use  of  jiost- 
posi lions ;  but  whenever  bd-ak  is  emploj'ed  in  the  sense  of  in  the 
ftouse,  to  or  from  the  house,  it  stands  without  affix  after  its  verb 
and  at  tlie  end  of  tlio  sentence  : 

nA-i  kotA  bd-ak  /  am  hun'ying  horns. 

kii'dn  hdkes  bA  ak  the  girl  sits  in  the  house. 

A  remarkable  freedom  must  have  prevailed  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  words  in  the  sentence.  The  direct  and  the  indirect  object 
could  be  placed  after  as  well  as  before  tbe  verb,  for  we  find  : 

nfi-i  uwa  ka  /  love  you, 

nu-i  dem/ja  kilhawan  /  make  arrows. 

ml-i  y^'  ilotn  ah6k  lani  going  to  kill  deer. 

nd-i  akniimus  kwinm6ya  /  am  eating  bread. 

nA-i  anii^jak  ukwini  I  fell  from  the  tree. 

nai  kwiUchi  kosAta  m'siis  I  will  make  fire  soon. 

The  adverb  ia  sometimes  placed  after  the  verb  it  qualifies  at* 
tnbntivel}',  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  sentence :  mi-i  ye  wTii  /  nutlked  a 
good  deal;  ua-i  awdn  Ichti  nyii  /  see  a  boat  over  there  (wul  nyiifar  off'). 
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Nonittial  and  pronominal  attrilnites  were  placed  before  or  after 
llie  nouns  wlikli  they  qualified.  In  compotmd  nounB  the  deteriijin- 
ing  wnrd  precedes  the  word  qualified  : 

^irn  tfliuta  odopns,  viz.  "  dangerous  fisfi." 

6  lesseleiiia  tootJi-bmsh. 

giUii  kuau  kitten,  viz.,  "  cat's  offspring." 

Karanknwa  hulba  a  Karankatca  chief. 

ia.\  akwini  this  tree;  na-i  b^hema  my  father. 

t6.skati9-glld-i  malaxes,  viz.,  "  sweet  juice." 

The  Verb  to  be  was  not  expressed  when  in  the  present  tense,  but 
then  the  nominal  predicate  (noun  or  adjective)  was  placed  at  the 
end  ol"  the  sentence  : 

nd  i  atn^l  Jam  hungry, 

ud-i  glAs'n  kwdtcho  m»/  boy  is  sick, 

ashahak  kwa-al  vow  he  is  tired, 

Awa  kiiiiinma  klabdti  ?  is  your  mother  well? 

tnl  akwini  liamala  this  tree  is  pretty. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  ol'doubt,  whether  Karankawahad  a  suli- 
etantive  verb  or  not,  for  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  sentences 
on  hand,  how  it  was  expressed  in  the  past,  future  and  other  tenses. 


DEniVATION. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  derivation  in  this  language, 
all  tluit  can  be  done  is  to  gather  and  rubricate  the  (ijjixeit  or  \vhat 
appears  to  be  affixes.  These  are  prevailingly  suffixes,  and  only 
one  of  the  aftixes,  a-,  may  be  su8[>ected  of  lieing  a  prefix, 

a-  occurs  in  akwini  tree^  and  is  a  prefix,  if  this  noun  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  kwan  (c/.  kwannakwa  to  grow) ;  also  In  ahd^'ika  friend, 
friendly,  if  this  is  a  derivative  of  haikai  "  two  together."  If  we 
regarci  akwtlmus  to  eat  as  connected  with  kwiarp  viaize.,  or  food  iu 
general,  a-  has  to  be  considered  here  as  a  prefix  also. 

iStiJi\ces  of  derivation.  Sufllxes  are  either  verbal  or  nominal  or 
both  siuuiltaiteously. 

-uya,  -dyi,  -d-i  appears  in  ka/dyi  thi^e^  labd  i  whiskey^  silekdyi 
knife,  tesuakwaya  milk. 

-ika  occurs  in  ah&yika/rwirf,  taro^^Mkared;  perhaps  in  tuwdmka 
yesterday,  if  this  has  originated  from  luwdmika. 

-1  is  found  chiedy  in  adjectives,  as  amel  hnnijry,  radl  dead,  kwd-al 
tired,  lul  this  one^  lao'l  blue,  wal,  wul  large  and  numerous.  We  also 
find  it  in  kunmil  guupowder, 
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-ma  occurs  in  b^hunift  father^  bii(iam&  cfone  (perhaps  a  partici- 
ple), £tsina  hand^  gusg&ma  ^/ti ft y  lAhaxna.  heart,  katnuwa  umther, 
a  derivative  orkauiti  female  breast;  it  also  occurs  in  tlie  verb  ta- 
bama  to  break,  tear. 

-n  is  a  frequent  suffix  and  appears  in  the  following  verbs :  ak- 
weten  to  drink,  kdliawan  to  produce,  gA-an  to  strike;  also  in  nouns, 
like  kwa'n  young,  little,  kanin  breast,  klaban  healthy,  yii-an  large, 
tall^  wi*a8n  rain,  and  in  the  particle  snt'n.  Wlicther  -n  is  the  full 
suffix,  or  whether  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  Jonger  form  like  -an  is  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

-na  occurs  In  kiimna  to  know,  takina  to  tvork;  also  in  mado'na 
pig. 

•a  is  verbal  and  nominal  suOlx  :  akndmas  to  eat,  b&wi^s  to  givCy 
g4s  to  eome^  kvr&s  to  know,  t61os  to  run;  also  in  kiss  dog,  kwiss 
doth,  tissue  and  in  m'siis  soon,  by  and  by. 

-ta  occurs  in  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  voeabularj' :  kalta  to  laugh, 
koB^ta  to  perform,  k6ta  to  huttten;  in  nouns  and  particles:  b/ikla 
day,  yo'ta  music,  mulA  dear,  tchuta  bad,  mud/i  where?  cf.  tcliauta- 
wui. 


KEMARKS   ON    A    FEW   TERMS. 

To  promote  nil  further  inf|uiries  on  the  langunfjc  as  much  ns 
feasible  I  add  some  remarks  upon  the  function  and  derivation  of 
some  terms  to  those  presented  previonsl^',  exchiding  the  numerous 
Spanish  words  which  have  crept  into  tlie  language.  These  were 
qualified  as  such  in  the  vocabulary,  and  if  tsul  blue  is  the  iSpauish 
azidy  this  term  has  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

ba  is  probably  nob  wind  but  the  verb  to  blow;  w6l  b&.  it  blows 
hard. 

d&'  oyster;  the  original  meaning  is  probably  shell,  and  this  would 
explain  dahome  egg,  viz.,  *'  what  has  a  shell,"  or  ''  what  is  in  the 
ahell." 

d6-owal  sun.  Should  this  terra  be  derived  from  the  word  for 
Jteat  as  it  is  in  many  southern  tangungcs,  then  I  would  consider  d6- 
owal  as  a  compound  of  the  adjective  wiil  strong,  great  (•'  great 
heat").  Thus  in  Naktclie  the  archaic  term  for  the  sun  was  wa- 
sliil  **  Qre  great ;"  in  Tonkawe  ta;ifash  is  snn,  tA/an  heat;  in  Nahn- 
atl  tOnatiub  sun,  lona  to  be  hot.  In  the  Cotoname  6',  6  ta  sun  and 
day. 
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ha'itn  in  catch,  capture  composes  the  wor<1  hiiittilokn  large  green 
turtle. 

kftssidshuwakn  to  hurt  is  a  compound  of  kilssig  to  pound,  which 
may  have  hnd  other  signiflcationa  hesitles.  From  this  the  exis- 
tence of  compomitl  verbs  becomes  probable. 

kai'jpn  to  tell,  speak,  seems  coJinecte<1  with  gwA,  kw4  to  read,  of 
which  the  on«;inal  meaning  must  liave  been  to  speak  (to  tlie  paper) ; 
c/.  the  English  to  read  with  German  reden^  to  speak. 

kutnt'  wol  ya  hen,  prairie  chicken,  is  probably  a  whole  sentence: 
"birds-many-there  (are)"  or  " bird-large-there  (is)."  1  assume 
that  nyi  is  here  abbreviated  into  ytl. 

Id-ak  goose  is  an  onomatopoetic  term,  corresponding  to  lalnk  goose 
or  brant-goose  in  Pacific  coast  languages.  Ovviya  to  v:eep  seems  to 
have  also   an  ononiatopoetic  origin. 

p/il  black.  My  informant  was  not  quite  certain  about  this  terra, 
which  in  Comecrutlo  is  used  in  that  sense.  Old  Simon  has  ma  black. 
The  Cotoname  dialect  has  bai  for  dark,  black,  night. 

yo'ta  does  not  signifj'  musical  instrument,  but  music  only. 


8.    AFFINITIES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

"While  engaged  in  comparing  the  scanty  remnants  of  this  littoral 
dialect  with  other  tongues  now  spoken  throughout  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, I  have  met  with  linguistic  facts  wliich  give  us  a  firm  foothold 
for  assigning  the  Karankawa  people  its  true  ethnic  position.  When 
the  language  of  a  peojile  is  shown  to  pertain  to  a  certain  family, 
this  does  not  always  determine  the  ethnic  race  to  which  tt  lielongs  ; 
but  in  this  western  hemispliere  it  does  so  in  most  instances,  be- 
cause here  the  nations  which  arc  known  to  liave  exchanged  their 
paternal  language  for  that  of  other  national  bodies  by  conquest, 
commercial  intercourse  or  other  contact  are  by  no  means  as  nu- 
merous as  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  languages  which  I  have  compared  with  positive  results  were 
the  Tonkawe  on  one  side  and  three  Pakawa  dialects  upon  the  other : 
Comecrndo,  Cotoname  and  the  dialect  of  Gnrcia's  '"  Manual "  of 
1760.  All  of  these  are  so  unlike  tlie  Karankawa  that  it  takes  con- 
siderable time  to  find  in  them  any  facts  pointing  to  affinity  and  the 
idioms  arc  so  unintelligible  to  each  other  that  the  Indians  of  none 
of  these  tlu'ee  langunges  could  liave  entertained  the  idea  that  all 
came  from  a  coramou  stock. 
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AFFTXITY  OF  KARAXKAWA  WITB  TOKKAWK. 

6we,  dwe-e !  come  Aere/  T.  niwe  come  here!  w6  ewan  in  tJiat  di- 
rection. 

haitnlokn  greai  green  turtle;  T.O;3f61oko,  o;^olHkat]  oysfer,  mussel^ 
shell;  Ihe  second  part  loko  recalls  Uiq  Kar.  lokn,  liaitn  incaaing  to 
capture. 

liiee',  bie-6  !  yea!    T.  helie,  yea. 

k6rj,  kiidti,  kud  bird;  T.  k^ila,  ko  ola  bird. 

;fankcye  to  run,  hasten;  T.  buna,  ;fiina,  redupl.  ;fA;rn  to  ioalk^  to 
be  going  ;  /(xyt^w  going. 

\&\,  this,  this  one;  T.  tele,  lei  this^  this  one  ami  adv.  Iiere. 

tclii'i  to  see^  to  find;  T-  yAtcho,  yOtcUtj  to  see,  to  find;  ya  ,  ye-  being 
prefixes. 

wAl  large,  great,  numei'Ous;  T.  kwalo  large. 

wana  to  go,  to  leave;  T.  wunen  it  is  going  (said  of  a  bullet)  ;  t4- 
usho  wAna  shooting  star;  sekieahte  vrdnen  seven  aJiooter ;  wan  wA-al 
Just  so,  nice  this. 


AFFtVlTV  OF  KARANKAWA  WITH   PAKaWA  DIALKCT8. 

(Com. — Comecrudo;  Cot. — Cototmine;  G, — Garcia). 

aknamus  to  eat;  Cot.  ji^a/dnie,  halid.tQe  to  eat;  akwauuiuiG  to  maS' 
ticote. 

hi,  bft'  tcind  or  it  blows;  Com.  p<')t  mnd,  pepdt  blovjing. 

6,  6'h  tootfi;  Com.  i,  iy  ;  he-6vvu  i  toolli. 

gai  bow ;  Com.  /ai,  kai  it'oofi,  free,  ;;ifal  and  /al  [vataple  Z>ojo. 

kd  to  love,  to  like;  G.  kuwa,  redupl.  kakavva  (spelt:  eacagua). 

kanin/ea/,/emttZe  breast;  Com.  keiiem,  kn^in  teat  fun]  female  ani- 
ntal,  kene  chest  (of  man) . 

kl'is  dog;  Cot.  kiasd  /oat. 

k6r1,  kodn,  bii-d;  Cot.  komiAin  bird. 

kAra,  kum,  kw6-oni  no!  Com.  kdm;  G.  a;yam,  ya/dm  7»o^ 

kumna  to  know;  Com.  kdm  ?o  knoir. 

kwdnnakvvan  to  grow;  Com.  kwaakdm  to  grow  (plants)  ;  kwds 
fruit, 

ndyl,  i)d-i,  nai  /;  G.  na-  /. 

p6ka  xKldte;  Com.  i>6k,  puk  (in  p^pok,  p6puk,  pe-  being  preflx) 
uiJUte. 

pld  good;  Com.  pel6,  p'li  good. 

sni'n,  a  particle  occurring  in  an  exclamatory  plirase  :  aba'tnmtslj 
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snJ'n,  q.  V. ;  Garcia   Itaa  snon  for  sun  iin'm  ;  ;f akal  njum  siujii  ne 
vayna  <«,  do  not  <jo^  Manual,  p,  30;  /«vuna  suo  (I  oiiler)  Uia^  you 
have  to  fasty  ibid. ;  j'atucstia  sno  (I  order)  that  you  have  to  pray, 
ibid, 
tal  this,  thi.t  one;  G.  ta-  in  tapa,  tapom  the  one  (who  is)  here. 
a  pat  loruf  atjo;^0.  apa  at  that  time. 

There  are  several  otijer  Karankawa  terms  which  soein  to  be  re- 
late<l  to  words  of  the  Pakawa  dialects ;  but  tlnj  aJliiiity  not  being 
certain  and  perhaps  illusory,  I  Ijuvc  gathered  them  after  the  others 
into  this  appendix : 
hA-ak  houHf,  lodge;  Com.  watiiak  house. 
aliuk  f"  hill:  Cot.  wut/nka  fn  kill,  cf.  wnte/o  he  died. 
glo-easii,  gloa'u  hoy;  Cot.  kuwosam  little  hoy,  little  girl. 
iin  to  sleep;  Cora,  -em  in  n6nict  to  sleep. 
ma  hlnrk ;  Cot.  liat  hhick,  durJi',  nifjht. 

niktaui  boy ;  if  it  means  ''  not  yet  adult,"  it  may  be  connecte<l 
with  Cot.  katam  large,  adtiU^  rjroion  up. 

kAhe,  ka  tohicco;  Com,  A'h  tobacco;  or  it  may  be  connected  witli 
Com.  ;fai  wood,  tree,  plant. 

From  the  above  lists  it  appears  that  the  probability  of  a  linguis- 
tic aRinity  existing  between  Karankawa  and  tht^  Piikawa  dialects 
is  rather  strong  ancl  will  probably  increase  with  further  researches 
made  in  Garcia's  "  Manual  "  of  1700  and  in  the  surviving  dialects 
of  Pakawa. 

The  proofs  for  an  affinity  between  Toukawe  and  Karankawa  are 
rather  scarce,  but  would  by  themselves  become  strong  in  spite  of 
their  pancj^ty,  if  relationship  could  be  proved  to  exist  between  Ton- 
kawe  and  Pakawa  dialects  b^'  direct  com[)ari8on3.  In  this  direc- 
tion I  couhl  find  only  what  follows : 

T.  »i;f,  a';^  water,  liquid;  Com.  Cot.  a/  'l:at^:t\  Uqukl. 
T.  av'i,  il-u  deer,  dwash  bitJfUlo,  nieat,  Jlexh;  Com.  ew6,  eu-e  (2eer, 
and  uneAtl. 
T.  ashui  helhj ;  G.  as'hipok  helly, 

T.  kdla,  kdl  vtouth;  Com,  /4I  mouth;  cf.  kara  to  eat,  in  T.  ya^a. 
T.  /a-  in  ;<a'she,  ;fa'8i  leaf,  htisk;  sd-^ai  arrMO ;  nen/ashan  wood; 
Cora,  ^ni plants  wood,  tree;  cf,  Kar.  kAhe  (this  page). 
T.  ekwan  dog;  Cot.  kowa-u  dog  (see  below). 
T.  -tsd/  in  y6t8a/  chest,  breast;  G.  tzotz  breast. 
Derivatives  of  the  vcrbkAhawan,  kd-awan  to  make,  produce,  seem 
to  link  together  all  the  languages  just  considered.     I  assumed  that 
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Uiis  verb  cuukl  idnv  ha  employed  iutraiiiiitivuly,  iti  llic  scitse  of 
ijrowimj ;  cf.  kwi'innakwii  lu  ijrow.  Nouns  formed  iVoiu  kalxawan 
would  then  hnvt^  uitlier  an  active  signiJicution,  as  in  T.  kwfi'n 
moiium  and  'vife,  iilso  fnvudc  nttimal,  viz.  '*  producer  "  and  Kar. 
fcwa'n  yountj,  little^  viz.  "growing."  This  leapj^cars  in  T.  wi^wan 
»fou7nj,  Unit',  sinall  (we-,  wi-  is  often  plural  prefix),  in  Conu  kwaa 
J'rnit  and  perliaps  in  Cum.  pukwai'da  vuirried  (man),  G,  ak'au  /tus- 
band^  viz.  "  procreator."  £^kwaii  dotj  for  yfekwUn  *'  generating  " 
(T.)  may  also  belong  lierc,  as  dogs  belong  U>  tbc  most  prolific 
among  the  animals. 

I  have  also  oompared  over  two  huudrod  words  of  other  tjouthern 
Indian  languages  with  Karankawa  terms  of  similar  or  related  sig- 
niJieatione  in  order  to  trace  furllier  ullhiities  or  loan-words.  The 
languages  compared  were  Caddo  and  cognate  dialects,  Tonika, 
.Stictimasha,  Na'htchi,  the  ISInskoki  dialects,  Yuchi  and  Atakajia. 
On  account  of  its  proxiinit}' to  the  Karankawa  lands  I  expected  to 
find  a  number  of  analogies  in  the  latter,  but  was  disappointed,  the 
most  of  them  being  furtiishcdby  Shetimasha  of  Southern  Louisiana. 

K.  kiss  dog;  8het-  kisli ;  kish  atin  is  horse,  viz.  "  large  animal." 

6,  e'h  tooth,  Shet.  i ;  i  kipi  </?<wis,  viz.  *'  tooth-flesh." 

bfi'^  Com.  pot  uiind ;  Shet.  p»^ko,  pAkti"  wind. 

h'l-ak  ffoijse^  onomatop. ;  NiVbtclii  hdakt  Ynchi  sbanlalu. 

iimjish;  Nti'htchi  a"* Jish. 

yti  (his  one;  %Shet.  Ii4,  A  ;  Na'lilcbc  kaya  ,  Atak.  yu. 

apel  Com.  abfxve^  sJq^  anH  face ;  Koassati  abil ;  Toniku  apuru  sky. 

a'li,  a'/  icater  Cora. ;  li/  in  Alakapa  and  in  Tonkuwe. 

kalie,  kii  tobftcco ;  Caddo  ntlki  ka'hwa  /  nmoke :  tobacco  l»eing  yaha 
in  Caddo. 

ma  black  ;  Atak.  m^l,  meimel ;  Tonika  meli. 
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VII.     BIBLIOGRAPHIC  ANNOTATIONS. 

Tiie  "  Relation  "  of  Joiitel,  which  is  of  importance  for  tiie  stiul}' 
of  manners  and  customs  of  the  Texan  coast  Indians,  has  come  down 
to  our  times  in  several  editions  differing  considerably  among  them- 
selves. A  narrative  running  parallel  to  that  in  Margr}',  Docouver- 
tes,  vol.  Ill,  120-172  will  be  found  in  B.  F.  French,  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Louisiana,  Part  I  (New  York,  184G,  8vo),  94-118,  etc. 
An  early  English  edition  of  Joutel  was  published  in  London,  1714. 

Additional  information  on  the  Karunkmca  tribe  is  contained  in 
Charlevoix,  History  of  New  France,  iv,  75-77  {ed.  Shea)  and  in 
Bonnel,  Topographic  Description  of  Texas,  Austin,  1840. 

Mounds  and  graves  in  Aransas  County,  near  Salt  Creek  on  Hyncs 
Bay,  "  where  the  Karankawas  formerly  dwelt,"  are  described  by 
V.  Bracht  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1879,  p.  442. 

The  Arauama  tribe,  a  peaceable  people  mentioned,  pp.  29  and 
34,  as  living  at  La  Bahia  del  Kspiritu  Santo  mission,  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  Xaranames  of  some  Mexican  documents  pre- 
oerved  in  the  Texas  state  archives,  cf.  p.  79.  In  this  case  we  shall 
have  to  assume  that  the  initial  guttural  /  was  lost,  and  the  Kiro- 
uonas,  who  lived  on  St.  Bernard's  ba}',  may  in  their  name  repre- 
sent another  form  of  the  same  aboriginal  appellation ;  see  p.  3d. 
Document  No.  83  of  the  Texas  archives,  date  about  1792,  mentions 
thirty-two  Xaranames  who  had  run  away  from  the  mission  of  £s- 
piritu  Santo. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^P                           ^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^f           AfllDities  of  Earaukawa  language. 

Coco  Indians,  28,  35,  3C.                                 ^^^| 

^H                    95-98. 

Colorado  river  or  Texas,  28.  30,  34.                ^^H 

^H            Akookisa,  40,  70,  same  as  Orcoquiza, 

42,  45.                                                               ^^M 

^H                   9- 

Comanches,  27,  28,  29,  33,  41,  42,                 ^^M 

^H             Al!U<iftpiu<,  38. 

^^M 

^H             Aiitlirnpophagy,  IS,  26,  27, 

Comccmdo,  38,    42-44;    language,               ^^^| 

^H             Antonio,  chief,  20,  48,  (17. 

95-98.                                                               ^^M 

^H             Apaches.  27.  33,  40-41',  c/.  Llpau. 

Cciiitvuts,  tattle  of,  Hi.                                        ^^H 

^H            Arunanias,  29,  34,  c/.  Xuranniuos. 

Corpas  ChriHti,  28,  34,  37,  54.                          ^^M 

^H            Aransa-s,  29.  45,  48,  49,  54,  §1. 

Culomime,  3H,  43;  lanji^iiagc,  95-98.                 ^^^| 

^H             Assliial  trlbOH,  27.  33,  Sfi,  .nt),  40. 

Coiuitlug:,  method  of,  (;9.                                 ^^^H 

^H             AUikapa,  26.  27,  :)3.  AG,  39.  46.  98. 

Cujanos,  24,  34,  35.                                           ^^H 

^H            Attire,  ornamental,  17,  (>2. 

^^^^H 

^H           AastlD,  Stephen,  30.  31,  3r>. 

Derivation  of  wordg.  !i3, 94.                             ^^H 

^^H 

Disposal  or  Uie  dead,  19,  68.                            ^^H 

^H             Babamos ;  sec  Ebnhamoa. 

DuguonuH,  23.                                                     ^^^H 

^H             Barcia,  Ensayo,  25  (Note),  35. 

I>og8,  24,  43,  44,  97.  98.                                       ^^H 

^H                           Hlstoriiiiluros,  23(Noto). 

Dress,  17,  61.                                                    ^^M 

^H             Bellc-lHle.  Siinnrs  dc.  2G. 

Dwellings,  10,  11.  17,  63,  64.                            ^^H 

^H               Bidai,  29,  39  (and  Note),  79. 

^^^^H 

^M             Uiskalroitiie,  34,  3r>. 

^H              Utack  drink.  18,  71. 

^B             Burradoii,  2^  (and  Note),  88. 

^H              Broeanios,  24,  25,  35. 

^H              UrazoH  river,  30,  81,  87. 

Ehabamos,  23-25,  35.                                         ^^^| 

Krigoauua,  35.                                                  ^^^H 

Ely  inalogic8,  of  lot  al  Dtmiert,  81 .  82 ;                 ^^^| 

of  KuraiikawH  term:^,  94,  95.                    ^^^H 

^H             Brazos  Santiago,  31,  46. 

^^^1 

^B             Bridges,  ThoK..  vii.  vlii,  9.  30,  48. 

Fatiiia  of  thi>  coasit,  50.                                     ^^^| 

^M                       60-69,  70. 

Ftre-dritI,  10,  11.                                                ^^H 

^K              Busclimauu,  J.  C.  E.,  33,  86,  49. 

Firc-sigmilling,  19,  70,  7L                                ^^H 

^^H 

Flora  of  the  cotiat,  57.                                         ^^^H 

^^1 

Food   of    the    Karankawa,   11,   17,               ^^H 

^H            Cabeca  de  Vaca,  Alvar  NuQcz,  23, 

^^M 

^B 

^m             Caddo,  27,  87,  39,  40,  98. 

^^^H 

^B              Camulcfi,  23. 

Galveston  bay,  45,  S4.                                        ^^H 

^H             Cancj,  27,  37  (Note),  41. 

Galveston  ihland,  30.                                        ^^H 

^H             Cane;  creek,  47,  53,  55. 

0»rcia,  B.,  I'adrc,  38,  61,  96-98.                     ^^H 

^H             Canoes,  10,  16.  01. 

Garza,  Padre.  2H.                                            ^^H 

^H               Caoqiics,  23.  34,  85. 

Gatsehct,  Albert  8.,  3,  6;  The  Ka-              ^^H 

^H             Carrizoa.  38,  51,  79. 

rankavra  Indians,  21-99.                            ^^^| 

^H              Ceoi8,  27,  39,  40 ;  see  Asslual. 

Goatnrc  language,  70.                                        ^^^H 

^H             Cbajoplncs,  38. 

Goliad,  city,  29,  ^1.                                            ^^H 

^H              Chichimeca,  39. 

Graiamalic  clement^,  87-94.                           ^^^H 

^H             Cliorruco,  23. 

Grosmeyer,  T.  W.,  eorrcspondurice               ^^H 

^H              Clnmeoel,  25.  27,  43,  88. 

^^M 

^H             Climate  of  coast,  57. 

Gnaycoares,  23.                                                 ^^^| 

^H            Coast  lagoous,  54. 

Qyle,  A.  B.,  letter,  47.                                     ^^H 

1 

^^B 
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HammonJ,  Chas.  A.,  v;  biograph- 
ical notice  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  vii ; 
tlie  Camucahua  Lribe  of  ludi- 
BDS.  9-13. 

Han,  23  (and  Nol«),  34. 

Harpe,  B£nard  de  la,  26,  27,  37 
(Note). 

Ilcbobamoa,  24. 

Hermaphrodites,  68. 

Head  flattening.  62.  63  (and  Note). 

Higos,  lo.s  do  lo.s,  23. 

Holley,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  31. 

Isladfl  Malhado,  23  (Note),  34. 
Isla  dd   Padre.  UJ,  49,  r/.,  Bnixos 
^Santiago. 

Jos6  Maria,  chief,  47,  48. 
Joutel.  explorer,  23,  24.  35. 

K/iyowe,  33,  42,  43. 

Karankavva  Indlatis :  .anointing 
Llieinselvcs,  17.  24.  G2 ;  bodily 
appearance  and  consiitiitior), 
17,24,  57-59;  canoes.  10,  1«, 
61.;  children,  17,  59,  66;  camp- 
tires,  10;  clik'fs,  47,  48,  64; 
country  aud  ita  climate,  53-67; 
dl.Hposal  of  ihB  dead,  19,  6«; 
downfall  of  the  nation,  46-51 ; 
etlmoj^raphy  of,  fi7-7l  ;  expelled 
from  Texas,  4'J-Cl ;  llj^hls  with 
«ottlerH,  30-32;  food,  11,  59, 
61 ;  lihtoric  notes  down  to  183.^, 
23-32;  hoMtillCy  towards  the 
wbltes,  30;  our  knowledge  of 
then)  bat  frag^mentary,  21;  La- 
fittc  attackH  them,  30;  lan^un^e 
of,  73-98;  lodges  aud  cjimpa, 
10,  II.  17,  63,  64:  maunerii  and 
customs,  16,  17,  67,  68;  mental 
attainments,  68-71 ;  moral  char- 
acter, 19,  20,  65-67;  persfinal 
names,  70;  religious  festival, 
,  13,  71 ;  settled  on  two  missions, 
28,  29;  settlemeitts,  26,  28,  45- 
51,  and  the  map;  signalling, 
19,  70,  71 ;  tribal  synonymy, 
43,  44;  utensils,  12;  vocabnla- 
rles,  73,  79,  83;  wars,  15,  29-82, 
46-51 ;  weapona,  12,  13. 

Kfclcs,  44,  67,  79. 

Kemper  murdered,  49, 

Kichui.  39. 

Kirotioua,  3o,  44. 

Kuicnkahe,  23,  43. 

Kopauo,  15,  46,  46,  54,  81,  82. 

Kuuyam,  Quouan,  28.  24. 
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Ktiwitz.  E.,  48. 
Kuykendall,Abner,  31. 
Kwah/ida,  41, 

La  Bahla  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
mission,  29,  31,  c/.  45,  46,  47. 

Latltte,  pirate,  30,  45. 

Language  of  the  Karaukawa,  73-98. 

Lavaca  bay,  45,  54. 

Lavaca  river,  28,  31. 

Llpan,  28,  29,  33,  40,  41,  44,  61. 

Lodges  or  wigwams,  10,  11,  17,  63, 
64. 

Mallgnc  river,  23,  24. 

Manahulla  creek,  31,  81. 

Manners  aud  customs,  16,  17,   67, 

68. 
ManoH  de  Perro,  38. 
Map  of  the  Karaukawa  haunts  and 

settlements;  opposite  page  46. 
Mnratiiio,  39. 
Mariumes,  23. 
Matagorda,  vti.  9,  28,  32,  87.  45,  54, 

55,  67. 
Mayes,  85. 
Mayeye,  36. 
Medicine  men,  70. 
Meudica,  23. 

Menial  attain  men  L««,  18,  68-71. 
MescaliTOS,  41,  42. 
Meacalos,  38. 
Mfeye,  36,  87. 
Mllfort,  26. 
Missions  in  Tcxa.s.  26,   28.  29,  31, 

46;  r/.  La  Bah  fa. 
Moral  character,  17,  65. 
Musical  hislrumeuts,  18. 
MUhleupfordt,  49. 

Nabaidatchc,  40. 
Nacogdoches,  25,  36. 
Na'hlt'hi,  95.  98. 

Nahuuil  local  names  In  Texas.  82. 
Na-isha  Ajiaches,  42. 
Names,  personal,  70. 
Narvaez,  Parofllo  de,  23. 
Nueces  bay,  28,  54. 
Nueces  river,  46,  48. 
Numerals,  69,  91  (aud  in  Vocabula- 
ries). 

Old  Simon,  36,  37,  43,  79,  80. 

Oliver,  Alice  Williams ;  v,  vll,  44, 47, 
48,  54-57,  70.  71,  80;  biograph- 
ical notice,  vii,  Notes  on  the 
Carancaliua  Indians,  15-20; 
her  vocabulary,  73-78. 
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Orcoqaiza,  28,  36,  40. 
Orejones,  38,  39. 

Pacoos,  38. 

Pacoas,  38. 

Facuaches,  38. 

P&duka,  27. 

Painting,  art  of,  69. 

PujalaR's,  AH. 

Pakawa,  liugubtic  family,  33,  37-39, 

51  {  langua^Cj  95-98. 
Pain&ques,  38. 
Panipdpas,  38. 
PAni,  27. 

P&ui  tribes,  39-40. 
Pausanes,  38. 
Penetetbka,  41. 
PboneticH,  87,  88. 
PihuiqueH,  38. 
Fohoi,  41. 
Pottery,  24,  69. 
Prouoans,  91. 
Putuam.  F.  W. 

tlce,  V. 


vlil ;  prefatory  no- 


Quelancoachls,  44. 
Quelanbabeches,  25. 
Qauvenefi,  23. 
Quinets,  26. 
Qaitoles,  28. 

Itedapllcatlon.  90. 

ReAigio,  mission.  28,  46. 

Religion,  18,  24,  71. 

Rio  Grande  and  tribes  upon  it,  26, 

27,   29   (Note),   37-39.   41.   42, 

49-^1,  53. 

Salle,  Robert  Cavulier  de  la,  23.  25. 

Sallie  Wasliington,  79,  80. 

San  Antonio  de  Bcjar,  25.  26,  35, 

38. 
St.  Bernard  bay,  25,  26,  35,  41,  54. 
St.  Loais  bay,  23,  26,  41. 
Sanipaos,  38. 
Settlements  or  haunts  of  Karankawa 

Indians,  16,  26,  28,  46-51,  and 

map. 


Shctimasha,  43,  98. 
Slioshonian  family.  33,  41. 
Sibley,  Dr..  36,  45,  55,  70. 
Snake  Indians,  41. 
Songs,  18,  81. 
Suffixes,  93,  94. 
Syntax.  92,  93. 

Tac&mes,  38. 

Tamaulipas,  38,  39,  49,  50 ;  see  also 

Rio  Grande, 
Tampacuds,  44.  50,  51. 
Tuttuoiiig   10,  63. 
Tawakaros,  27,  33. 
Texan    IttoraL  Indian    tribes    of, 

33-42. 
Texas,  state.  33-42,  50,  51. 
Texas  (or  Tejas)  tril>e8,  40. 
TUijayas,  M 
TiQne  family,  40,  41. 
Tftskao  writitcli.37. 
Tonkawe,  27,  29,  33,  36,  37,  42,  43, 

44,  70 ;  language,  95-98. 
Trespalacios  bay,  15,  45,  47,  48,  54, 

56. 
Tribal  government,  64. 
Trinidad  river,  40. 

Venados,  38. 

Verbal  inflection,  91,  92. 

Vidayos ;  see  Bidai. 

Vocabulary  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  73-78. 

Vucubujlary  of  Old  Simon  and  Sullie 

W.-ishiugtoii.  79,  80. 
Vocabulary,     Englisb-Karankawa, 

83-86. 

Weepers,  34.  35. 

Weko  (Uueco,  Waco),  33,  36,  39. 
Wichita  tribe,  27,  33,  39. 
Wrestlers,  44  (and  Note),  79. 

Xaranames,  79,  99 ;  cf.  Aranamas. 

Y&kwal,  37. 
Yfitassi,  40. 
Yoakum,  historian,  30,  46. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


All  who  have  read  Mrs.  Nultall's  meraoir  on  "An  Ancient 
Mexican  Ileiitl-diess,"  piiblislietl  as  No.  1  of  llie  Museum  Pa- 
pers in  1888j  will  bo  8i>e€ia!ly  interested  in  this  second  nura- 
ber  of  her  series  of  essays  illustruting  the  life  and  cuittoms 
of  the  Hticieiit  Mexttiuis.  Mrs.  Nuttidl's  knowledge  of  the 
NahujUl  language  and  her  familiarity  with  the  original  sources 
of  information  relating  to  Mexico,  together  with  her  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  investigation  during  several  periods 
of  residence  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  various  European  cities, 
give  to  all  she  writes  the  stamp  of  authority;  while  her 
painstaking  and  thoroughness  of  investigation  are  apparent 
npoo  every  page.  It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that 
this  second  essay  is  published  by  the  Museum,  and  the  state- 
ment made  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  of  the 
series. 

The  mamiscript  here  printed  was  received  from  the  author 
in  the  summer  of  1890,  and  an  abstract  of  the  paper  was 
read  before  the  Anthropologicjil  Section  of  the  Americtm  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  .'it  the  Indianapolis 
Meeting  on  August  25,  1890,  and  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting.  The  drawings  illustrating  the  present 
l>aper  were  made  under  the  author*a  direction  in  Dresden, 
and  are  here  reproduced  by  the  photographic  process. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

CUBATOR  OF  THE  MCBBim. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

September  24,  1890. 
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TOE  ATLATL  OR  SPEAR  THROWER  USED  BY 
THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Mr  interest  in  the  spojir-tUrower  per  se  was  first  arousetl  by  tlie 
perusal  of  Prof.  Otis  T.  Masoiv's  jmi)ortant  monogra[>li  "On  the 
Throwingsticks  in  tlie  National  Museum,'*  puhliHlie«l  in  PurL  II  ol 
Smitlisoriittn  Report  for  1884.  Ur,  Max  Uiile'a  valiiiiljle  contri- 
Imtion  on  tiie  spestr- throwers  used  l)y  Auiericnn  tribes'  directed  my 
atlention  to  the  existence  of  tlie  ancient  Mexican  atlutl,  nnd  thus 
gave  tlio  direct  incentive  to  an  investigation,  begnn  in  October, 
1887,  tlie  rosnlts  of  whlcli  I  now  offer  as  a  sequence  to  the  above 
pniilications.^ 

As  will  be  seen,  tlie  statements  about  the  atlntl  made  by  the 
best  known  modern  antliorities  on  Ancient  Mexico,  are  scarcely 
of  a  nature  to  encourage  researcli  with  any  [>ros()ect  of  success. 
Thus  Dr.  E.  li.  Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  1873),  after  making  the 
interesting  observatioji  tliat  ''the  Aztec  civilisation  is  the  highest 
known  to  have  used  the  spear-thrower,  in  reality  a  weapon  of  sav- 
agery," proceeds  to  state  tiiat  "we  do  not  hear  of  the  allatl  being 
in  practical  use  at  the  Couqu<^st,  when  it  had  ait[)arently  fallen  into 
disuse."  Other  writers,  as  we  shall  see,  have  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bandeliev^  went  so  far  as  to  appear  to  doubt 
its  existence  and  lialtitnal  use  in  warfare  though  lie  states  that  Prof. 
F.  W.  Putnam  had  iilentilied  the  Mexican  attatl  with  the  throwiiig- 
stick  of  the  Aleutians. 

'  Ueber  (lie  WiirniBlzcr  fler  ImJinnnr  Amcrlko",  I>r.  Uax  Vhie.  MUlheilangen  der 
Anthrop.  Gesell^cluift.    Wien,  It*". 

*  A9  Or,  Max  Uhlo  in  a  communlontion  iltited  Nov.  3, 18^7,  inrormctl  me  timt  lie  bad 
then  di«coVL>reil  or  lilentiaeil  a  niiiiilior  of  rc^iroHentntiuita  of  JillaU  in  the  Mesir.-in  nnd 
Mnya  codices  contninci]  in  KiugnboroiiKli'ii  worli,  {( i&  to  be  hni>e<l  lltul  tM»  alilu  elU- 
nologlst  bus  continiictl  to  study  the  ntlati,  and  wiU  imjiart  bc'ti>re  lung  Die  results  uT  hlB 
labor. 

'Art  or  War  and  Warfare  ot  Ancient  Mexloane.  Teatii  Annual  reiK>rt  of  the  Peabody 
^ueeutn.  Cambridge,  1877,  page  105,  Note  37. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Enncron,!  says  that,  altUotigh  "some  writers  mention 
a  bftllesta,  a  sort  of  cross-ljow,  to  launch  the  juvelin,  he  luid  not 
founil  ail}"  descriptiou  of  its  lorru  or  the  itiannor  of  iisiiiy;  it."  This 
writer  adds  however;  '*jt  ma}*  be  tliat  tijis  ballesta  was  a  somewliat 
eiinihir  implement  to  that  uaed  by  tlie  Aleutians  and  Isllunians." 
Senoi  Ortizfo  }■  Bcira,  the  learned  Jlexican  hisUniati,  fnuikly  con- 
fessed that  the  struclnre  of  the  atlatl  was  unknown  to  hiiii.^  His 
connpatnot,  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero,  recognized,  however,  its  use  an<l 
even  made  an  inference  as  to  its  construction,  based  on  its  known 
representations  in  the  Vatican  and  AnUin  Cot^ices.^  Professor  Val- 
enlini*  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  athill  luid  its  use  by  tlie  Indi- 
ans in  Mexico,  I)ut  comments  how  surprising  it  is  '.'that  no  express 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  the  ehruniclers  and  especially  that  Cor- 
tes and  Bernal  Diaz,  two  experts  in  Mexican  warfare  and  careful 
reporters,  passed  in  absolute  silence  over  the  peculiar  contrivance 
which  they  needs  must  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents 
and  which,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  have  failed  to  attract 
tbeir  notice." 

After  reading  these  statomenta  I  was  siirpnsed  to  find  that  there 
existed  in  the  old  Spanisli  Chronicles,  a  number  of  scattered  no- 
tices establishing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  general  use  and  important 
r6le  performed  by  the  atlatl  at  the  time  of  the  Comjuest.  The 
next  step  was  to  refer  to  several  well-known  pictures  of  the  athitl, 
contained  in  tlie  Vatican,  Telleriano-Kemensia  and  Anbin  Codices, 
autlientieated  as  such  by  contemporary  texts.  Familiarity  with 
these  enabled  me  to  recognize  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
representations  of  the  atlatl  in  other  Codices  and,  what  is  more 
important,  to  identify  it  as  the  hitherto  unknown  weapon  hold  by 
the  ijciil[jtured  warriors  on  the  so  called  Sacrificial  Stone  of  Mexico 
and  on  bas-reliefs  of  Chieheu-Itza,  Ymatan.  'J'hese  carveil  rejire- 
seutations,  and  the  colored  pictures  in  the  Codices  are  so  minutely 
and  carefully  executed  and  so  clearly  reveal  botli  structure  and 
method  of  use  that  they  fully  compensate  for  lack  of  detail  con- 
ceriring  these  points  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles.  Indirect  evidence 
and  finally  the  Kahnatl  text  of  Sahagnn's  invaluable  Manuscript 
Uistoria,  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  in  Florence  tliis  winter, 


I  Nnlive  Rhriu,  toI.  U,  p.  410. 

*  Ui^toriM  Antitnm  ^le  Mexico,  vo\.  i.  p.  310. 

»  Mexi<;o  i  irr>vca  de  los  Sljflos,  p.  JUS. 

•Two  Mexican  Cbolclilbultei.    ProceedlagB  ofibe  Am.  AnliqiuirUn  Society,  1881. 
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contributed  to  reveal  a  complete  view  of  the  curioua  evolution  of 
tbe  8|)eai-tli rower  in  Ancient  Jlexico. 

We  seem  to  see  the  native  luintsman  using  it,  in  its  simple,  prim- 
itive form,  to  huincfi  tlje  limpoon  at  tlie  fish  ami  aqualic  fowl  of 
Lis  native  lagoons  or  hurl  :t  in  savage  warlare  at  bis  eticiny.  In 
mmieigua  piuiaj:*!*  we  fhxil  it  exhibiting  elaborate  dccorulieus,  cu- 
rious convtMiliotial  forms,  atul  serving  as  a  mark  of  fhtollaiuahip 
anil  |>rieatlY  rank.  We  tiiuillv  MCfiLTirlze  ferfinonial  forms  of  llie 
atlatl  in  llie  hands  of  Azli  ■  mi<1   im  thi-  larrioiis  t  niMem 

borne  aloft  in  certain  nOigimis  inxict^ssiona.  'llie  following  dala 
prove,  lieyond  a  doubt,  that  the  atlatl  was  in  general  use,  in  each 
of  these  forms,  at  the  titiie  of  the  Conquest,  Altbongh  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  an<l  became  extinct. 

To  the  Aztec  mind  the  origin  of  tlie  atlatl  and  spear  was  by  no 
means  shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by  several 
mytlis  and  traditions.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  a  Manuscript 
History  written  in  Mexico  in  157C.I  The  Nahuall  text  relates  that 
the  Aztecs,  dniing  their  migration,  in  the  year  5  Cane,  reached  a 
locality  vthich  they  subsequently  named  AtlacnJhnnyan  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fact  that  whilst  there,  tiiey  ir»vento<l  the  aLlat! 
find  yaomiLl  =:  war-arrow,  or  sjiear.  The  name  Atjaciiihuayan  in 
this  manuscript  (s  ideograpbically  expressed  by  the  picture  of  an 
atlatl  on  tvhicb  a  dart  rests.  (See  PL  ill,  6.)  In  the  "Mexican 
Hieroglyphic  Manuscript  from  the  Bi^turini  coltccliou'-^  the  same  lo- 
cality is  desigUJited  by  the  rebus  of  a  band  holding  an  atlatl.  (See 
PI.  in,  26.) 

Notwithstanding  these  seeming  corroborations,  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  localized  invention  of  tbe  atlatl  liad  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  name  Atlacuihuayan. 
Indeed,  the  probability  seejna  lo  be  that  this  part  of  the  tradition 
look  its  rise  from  the  circumstance  lliat  an  atlatl  was  occasionally 
painted  as  the  hieroglyph  of  the  town.  l)nt  it  could  have  been 
thus  empl«ye<l  for  its  phonetic  elements  only.  In  other  MSS.' 
we  Cnd  the  same  name  equally  well  expressed  by  a  rebus  consist- 


'  Tliia  MS.  bas  b«en  iiubllBbed  in  racelmile  bj' J .  Desportes,  Pnria.  For  nirtlicr  men. 
tion  or  tbl^  trncllllon  sec  Dui'fti),  HUloria,  1. 1>.  31 ;  Ototeo  y  Bonn,  op.  cit.  i,  HO;  A , 
Chttvero,  op.  cit.  and  iHherB. 

•  Mexlciin  AiiMquitlea,  Lord  Kingsborousth.  vol.i. 

*  S«e  Orozro  j  Berrn,  A  Ham  (u  Utftoiia  uiid  ADieuIo  PeuaHel :  Knmbres  Geoffrnflc^a 
do  Mexico,  Mexico,  ItMO. 
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ing  of  a  jug  from  which  water  is  overflowjng.^  On  the  whole, 
however,  tlie  above  trailition  merits  respectful  conbitlerntion  an<l  is 
of  unusual  impoilance  and  iuterest  when  compared  witli  further 
tesljrtiony  yielded  by  the  pictorial  accounts  of  the  Aztec  miirra- 
tion.  In  each  of  tlie  MS8.  mentloiTe<i  above  and  in  Psulrc  Du- 
ran's  Atlas  the  Aztecs  are  pictured  as  starting  on  their  migration 
armed  with  hows  and  arrows  only.  Now,  our  tradition  merely 
makes  the  platisible  statement  that  when  the  Aztecs  rem-hcd  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  and  were  forced  to  seeli  their  food  in  Llie  lagoona 
which  abounfled  in  fish  ami  fowl,  they  naturally  adopted  the  most 
practical  instrument  for  aquatic  chase.  This  was  the  atlatl  and 
its  inseparable  adjunct  the  harpoon  or  spear. 

A  second  tradition  recorded  by  Padre  Suhagun-  relates  that  it 
was  Opochlli  —  a  simple  mortal  though  called  a  god,  who  had  in- 
vented the  harpoon  and  taught  its  use  to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as 
that  of  oars,  fishiug-nets  and  bird  snares.  His  inventing  the  har- 
poon seems  to  explain  why  Oiiochtli  was  also  Aniimitl,  for  this 
name  literally  means  :  water-arrows  =  harpoons. 

But  the  use  of  the  spear  in  warfare  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  by  Iluitzilopochtli,  the  hero  war-god.  A  well-known  myth, 
to  which  I  will  revert,  relates  that  he  had  come  to  life  ready  for 
warfare,  **  armed  with  n  spear,  an  atlatl  and  a  shield."  A  tradi- 
tion, as  recorded  by  Torqnemada,^  tells  that  it  was  this  Indian 
Mars  who  incited  the  Mexicans  to  battle  and  had  given  them  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought,  namely,  the  lung  spears  made  of 
cane  stalks  and  tipped  with  obsidian,  which  they  threw  with  a  cer- 
tain implement  called  "  atlatl."    It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  above 


'This  rcliu»  has  l>een  annljrzed  aa  meaning  "  ihe  plnc-e  whence  water  i»  tefhet]," 

That  Uic  first  RyUiible  of  AtlHcuiliiiaynn  is  atl,  water.  In  prnren  by  tltv  fuel  Ihut,  In 
Carochrs  Gi-ncnniiir.  this  niinic  \h  printflil  with  tin  ac<:fnt  on  the  ttriiC  sylliiblc. 

Thi«  wou14  raiiiiicci  AUa<'niluiii>'iitk  wiUi  Lite  verb  "  stiiiciil"  =  Ut  ilraw  wntcr  froqj  k 
wcH;  titiil  wLUi  the  Douns,  atliicnluuni  =  wntev-Lmcket,  and  nllncuic  =  tvnter-carrier. 

In  th(3  Irivtiluablo  oUi  ma|i  of  thn  City  of  Mexico,  reooiitly  disnur^srfil  In  Uie  rnlvnr- 
altv  LiUr:iry  iit  Uptintn,  Suetlea,  1  had  occaslou  to  note  Ihut  llie  |>:trtiii)ly  rorrut>l«il  nnniA 
Atliioubnyii,  written  in  SiirtnUii  text,  is  rkCJ'om|miilc«l  by  a  tiiif  with  overftnH  ing  wntcr. 

Buschniann  (Llhur  Aztokische  Ortsnnnicn,  p.  *i.1).  gives  the  original  mime  ol  Tacii- 
baya  as  Alltiutacot<»[i]ran  and  lofors  to  Bczerrn  Tnuco  ns  hi»  aulhorily.  This  name 
would  aignify  ''pinoe  of  the  winiling  bcook,"  Tupogrnpliical  t«t«tlmnny  seems  to  i-or* 
roborate  this  etymology— for  In  the  above  ma|>  (he  town,  roprciientcil  as  a  (;ronp  of 
taou»egand  a  iitee(»I«Ml  <^'hup.-li,t9  |>ainte<1  Hsboiiiuleiinn  Uiree  »u\ef>  by  n  nrhi<IingHtrf<ain 
Whicli  describes  several  nniisually  deep  curves  iluring  its  coniparatively  briel'  course. 

*  ilistoria  de  las  cosns  <Ie  Nucva  Esiiaua,  lib.  l,  cni>,  xvii. 

•  MoQurquht  Indiana,  Madrid,  1723. 
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traditions,  absolutely  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  mnquamtl  or  ob- 
Bidian  gword,  or  of  tlie  lance  —  nor  are  there  any  traditional  ac- 
connls  of  tllieir  origin.  Althougli  these  were  in  general  use  we  are 
told  by  the  high  atithority  Hcivrera'  that  "the  spear  was  the  wea[> 
on  most  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards."  Its  uae  and  deadly  effect 
have,  in  fuel,  been  reconled  in  at  least  a  few  words  bj-  eacii  of  the 
old  .Spanish  chroniclers. 

Cortes  relates  liow  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village  attacked 
his  soldiers  ''  throning  many  spears  and  arrows  at  thera.'*' 

Bernul  Diaz  mentions  how,  in  the  Spaniards'  first  battle  witli  the 
TIaxcallans,  t!»e  ground  was  strewn  with  iniuunerable  spears  (varas) 
all  with  two  barbs.  "  These,"  he  adds, ''  could  traverse  any  sort  of 
armor  and  ajiaiiist  Ihetn  there  were  no  means  of  protection.''^ 

The  brave  old  soldier  records  later  (p.  4t>),  how  "  the  TIaxcal- 
lans had  thrown,  with  throwers^  spears  armed  with  one  or  two 
barbs"  and  in  describing  what  he  saw  in  Monte(;uma'3  arsenal  (p. 
67),  he  again  mentions:  "spears,  some  with  two  and  some  with 
one  point,  and  their  throwers.'* 

The  Anonymous  Conqueror'*  describes  "  spears  thrown  by  a 
cross-bow  made  of  another  piece  of  wood.  These  spears  were  tipped 
with  obsidian  or  with  very  sharp,  strong  fish  bones.  Some  bad 
three  points  and  inflicted  three  wonnds  at  once," 

IxtlilxocbitI  terms  the  spear,  lauza  arrojadi^a,  whereas  Padre 
Diiran^  names  it  flsga  or  vara  arrojadi«;a,  literally  "  spear  which 
was  thrown"  and  characlcrizes  it  as  "a  very  dangerous  weapon, 
because,  on  account  of  its  barbed  hooks  like  those  of  a  harpoon,  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  a  largo  wound  —  unless  it  can 
be  taken  out  at  the  opposite  side." 

Torquemadu"  states  that  a  battle  was  nsually  opened  by  a  vol- 
ley of  "  spears  thrown  by  means  of  a  shuttle  (jngadera),  with  great 
strength  and  velocity."  Mendieta?  makes  the  same  statement  in 
the  same  words. 

Padre  Suhagnn^  distinctly  mentions  that  "  the  instrument  with 
which  spears  were  thrown  was  called  atkttl." 

1  HUlorln  Genera),  Mtult-id.  lOOl,  vol.  i,  p.  189. 

*  Hiatoria  ile  Niievn  E'lin&a.  Cil.  Lorenzaim,  p.  M. 

*  Hlstorift  Vordailom  do  la  Cnnqiihia.  MndriJ,  IGS2,  p.  46, 
*Kil.  Icaibnketa,  Mexico,  ISSS,  p.  ^72. 

•HUtorIa  de  Ins  Indlaa,  Mojcico,  1807  and  1880,  to).  I,  p.  121. 

*Op,eU  ,  U.M9. 

^  UlHtorla  KccleBlastlo&,  Mexico,  1870.  p. 

*  Historia  dc  Ntieva  EapAua,llb.  u,  cap.  20. 
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Fray  Diego  de  Laixla'  tells  iis  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan 
had  learned  tho  use  of  weapous  and  the  art  of  warfare  from  (he 
Mexicans  and  tliat  they  had  '*a  certain  way  of  throning  spears  l»y 
means  of  a  slick,  aluMit  3  fingers  thick  and  6  jwilwos  (aliout  18 
inches)  long,  which  stick  was  perforateil  at  one-third  of  its  length 
Bnd  with  it  and  certain  cords,  the  Indians  tlirew  with  strength  and 
certain  aim." 

Finally  Tezozomoc'-'  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  military  drill 
performed,  by  the  Tiatelulcan  warriors  preparatory  to  their  rebel* 
lion  against  Mexican  snpremacy,  specifies  their  use  of  *'feticks  har- 
dened l)y  fire"  (varas  tostadas)  called  flatzouteclli,  and  spears  called 
minacaehaUi,  The  latter  had  three  {joints,  he  says,  and  "  were 
thrown  by  means  of  a  stick  nine  inches  long,  called  atlatl,  which 
atlatl  was  the  M rower ^=arrojadero,  of  the  luinacachalli." 

Now  Sahagun(o/j.  eiloc.  cif.)di8tinctly  states  thatttie  harpoon  for 
killing  fish  invented  by  OpochtH  Mas  named  minacaehaUi.  It  is 
interesting  therefore  to  actual iy  tin<i  Tezozonioc  recording  liow  the 
Tlatihilcans  were  ordered  ont  in  canoes,  by  their  chief,  to  practise 
throsving  their  nMnacachalli  at  flying  ducks  preparalory  to  using 
them,  in  battle  against  their  enemy.  This  double  use  fur  the  har- 
poon or  spear  satisfactorily  explains  llie  sotnewhat  puzzling  use, 
recorded  by  Clavigero  and  alter  him  liy  other  writers'*  of  a  covd  at- 
tached to  the  spear  and  fastened  to  tiic  arm  of  the  iudividtial  using 
it.  Clavigero,  who  is  by  no  means  a  first  rate  authority,  imt  has 
enjoyed  popularity,  explains  that  the  cord  was  used  for  pulling  tho 
B|>ear  out  after  indicting  a  wound.  Now  in  warfare  a  Qrm  bond 
connecting  a  man  with  his  wounded  and  infuriated  foe  would  have 
obvious  inconveniencea,  especially  if  the  barbed  spears  were  as 
difficult  to  remove  aa  we  have  been  told  they  were.  On  the  other 
haiul,  in  aquatic  eliase  such  a  cord  would  fnllil  the  important  and  use- 
ful purpose  of  securing  prej*  and  preventing  tiie  loss  of  the  harpoon, 
I  ani  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  Seuor  Orozcoy  Berra  who 
expressed  his  belief  (op.  et  loc.  cit.)  that  Clavigero  was  iincon- 
sciousl}'  referring  to  harpoons  as  used  for  killing  fish  and  not  aa 
used  in  warfare,  in  the  above  passage  which  lacks,  moreover,  the 
BUpport  of  other  evidence. 

>  Relnrlon  de  Ias  cotn"  de  Tuontnn.e<l.  Brasaeur  <!e  Bourbonrg,  p.  4A. 

«  Crottiun  Mexicsua,  Mexico,  1878.  p.  37U. 

■  HiKtutin  Antigua,  eil.  Morit,  Mexico,  liMt,  p,  ill,  cf,  nrnssoiir  de  Boiirbonriri  Htst. 
Nal.Clr..  Hi,p.5Dl;  U.tl.  BAUcroIX,  Native  Bare6,n,p.410:  A.  Baudeller,  op.df.  p.  105; 
■Dd  olhera. 
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Now  the  nse  hy  the  ancient  Mexienn  of  an  amiento  or  strap  for 
tlie  purpose  of  tlirovvitig  i!ie  spenr  has  been  stattd,  in  eonlrndiction 
to  the  mass  of  evidence,  by  u  few  ohl  Span isJi  writers  whose  woida 
bave  been  quoted  hy  some  modern  authorities.  In  Molina's  dic- 
tionary we  niltialiy  find  llie  wort]  aflatl  translated  by  amleitto,  one 
of  several  Spariisli  words  for  simp.  Only  a  prolonged  seaiclt  has 
enabled  nie  to  find  tlie  explanation  of  the  strikingly  ittappropriale 
use  of  the  term  *'strnp"  for  a  wotxlpn  throwing-Btick.  The  explana- 
tion is  as  fotlow.s :  and  tliongh  it  niii}'  seem,  as  I  hope  It  will,  very 
simple  and  evident,  I  can  affirtu  that  it  was  most  diffleult  and  per- 
plexing to  tiiul. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Bernal  Diaz  mentioned  spears  which 
the  Indians  "threw  with  throwers."  lie  uses  the  expression  tirar 
con  tiradei-aa  and  it  is  evident  that  by  tiradera  he  merely  meant 
to  express  the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  tirar  wliich  he  used  imme- 
diately before,  to  describe  the  action,  lie  employed  the  expression 
tirar  con  tiradera  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
signiBcation  as  Torqjiemada  and  Tezozomoc  respectively  wrote, 
jugar  con  jugadera  find  arrojar  .  .  .  con  nrrojadera.  Each  of  these 
old  Spanish  contemporaries  thus  described  in  synonymous  verbs 
and  verbal  nouns  the  action,  to  throw  (a  spear)  with  a  thrower. 

Now  the  v/oidjngadera,  from  its  original  meaning  of  "thiower" 
baa  come  to  be  the  specific  name  for  a  certain  kind  of  "thtawer:" 
a  shuttle.  The  word  tiradera,  though  it  simply  meant  *'t!irower  " 
and  was  employed  in  this  sense,  as  will  lie  shown  further  on,  by 
others  than  Bernal  Diaz,  was  also  used  by  some  old  wiiters  for 
the  thing  thrown,  namely,  the  spear,  sometimes  termed  "  vara 
arrojadi^a."  Tiraderay  however,  also  meant  Mrap  and  was  there- 
fore synonj-mous  with  amiento,  the  more  general  term  for  strap, 
though  its  application  is  usually  Limited  to  that  strap  used  to  fas- 
ten the  helmet  under  the  chin. 

The  chronicler  and  compiler  Herrera,  who,  I  believe,  never  left 
Spain,  but  is  known  to  have  consulled  the  MS.  History  of  the  Con- 
quest written  by  Bernal  Diaz,  evidently  came  across  the  word 
tinulera  and,  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  Mexican  spears  and 
their  tl»rowers,  inferred  that  a  tintdera  was  an  amiento.  And  tliua 
we  find  him  recording'  that  the  same  Tlaxcallans  whom  Bernal  Diaz 
had  seen,  '^carried  spears  with  amientaa  which  they  threw  with  such 
force  as  to  cleave  a  door." 


^  op.  cU.  Doc.  II.,  lib.  n,  cap.  VI. 
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Having  once  been  mlmittctl  and  employed  in  connection  with 
Mexican  spears,  the  word  amumto,  the  false  substitute  tw  tiradera, 
asserted  itself  and  witli  the  recognized  vitality  and  success  of  er- 
rors found  its  way  into  a  series  of  boolcs.  But  its  falsity  an<i  ab- 
solute ioappropriateness  are  often  evident.  Just  see,  for  instance, 
how  the  writer  of  the  Italian  text  to  the  Vatican  Codex^  retains 
this  Spanish  word  and,  in  describing  the  picture  of  a  warrior  on 
PI.  Lxxxi,  says:  ''that  winch  is  he!il  in  tlie  right  liand  is  an  anU- 
ento  [^strapf]  made  of  tcood,  witij  which  they  throw  a  spear  with 
great  force."  The  English  translator  of  the  same  text^  rather  clev- 
erly translated  this  as  a  kind  of  wooden  sUng,  On  referring  to  llie 
picture  vve  finfl  a  substantial,  well-drawn  atlutl  in  the  warrior's 
hand  (PI.  Ill,  16). 

Again  notice  how  Padre  Duran's  use  of  the  word  is  proven  to 
be  wrong  by  his  own  ilkistration.  tie  relates  that  "a  certain  im- 
age .  .  .  held,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  a  spear  wiiich  was  set 
in  an  amiento."  Examining  t!ie  picture  of  this  image  in  his  Alias 
we  find  the  spear,  not  set  into  u  strap  but  distinctly  lying  on  an 
Rtlatl  of  well-known  form,  made  of  a  recurved  piece  of  wood  pro- 
vided with  lateral  finger-ijcga. 

The  Aztec  word  atlatl  or  attatli,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  writ- 
ten, is  intimately  connected  vvith  the  verb  tluc;a^  to  aim,  to  throw 
or  east  (Spanish  :  tirar),  the  frequentative  of  which  is  llatlaga. 

From  this  verb  a  whole  series  of  words  is  formed : 

tlat!a(jalizt!i  =  the  act  of  throwing,  etc. 
llnilni\illi  \ 
or  tlatlaxUi    >  the  object  thrown. 
ttatlaztli    J 
tlatla^ani  =  the  thrower. 

Now  we  also  find  the  verbs  atlauia  and  atlacopa  or  atlatica  nitU 
.amhia^  meaning:  to  throw  a  dart  with  an  atlatl. 

Considering  tiiat  the  original  use  of  the  atlatl  was  in  aquatic 
chase  by  the  atlacatl  or  fishermen,  whose  name  is  a  synthesis  of 
atl=z  water  and  tla^atl  =:  men,  I  venture  the  suggestion  tliat  the  tvord 
otlatl  may  primarily  have  been  a  synthesis  farmed  with  tlie  verbal 
nonn  tlalhiruni  =  thrower  and  at!  :^  water.  This  would  give  the 
Word  atlaUa^anif  meaning  "  water-thrower,"  not  an  uuflt  name  for 


1  LonI  Klng«\)<>ronfrJi,  Mexirnn  AntkiiiiKes,  toI.  t. 
'  Lurd  Klngnborou^h,  Mcxicau  ADtlquiliea,  vol.  ri. 
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llie  harpoon- thrower  of  tlie  water-men.  However,  thi3  is,  as  I  said, 
a  suggestion  only,  an<l  1  refer  the  question  of  the  exact  derivation 
of  "atlntr  to  the  consideration  of  Mexican  philologists. 

Let  us  now  review  the  scattered  testimony  I  liave  brought  to- 
getlier  fiom  the  writings  of  tlic  highest  authorities  on  Ancient 
3Iexico.  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  spear,  thrown  by  a 
wooden  atlall,  was  not  only  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
qneat,  but  was  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards  to  have  been  the 
most  ertcctual  weapon  of  the  Aztecs. 

Tliese,  it  seems,  had  only  adopted  it  and  acquired  proficiency  in 
Its  use  from  the  time  the}'  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  where  they  found  tbeniselves  forced  to  resort  to  nquatic 
chase.  Up  to  that  time  their  cliief  arm  had  been  the  bow  and  arrow 
just  as,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Conquest,  it  was  that  of  the  Chichiinecs, 
of  the  Afonutaiu  Indians  and  of  those  tribes  that  dwelt  Inland  and 
hunted  chielly  birds  and  small  game.* 

Doubtless  the  people  inhabiting  the  coast  regions  originally  used 
the  harpoon  for  fishing  and  occasionally  in  savage  warfare,  just  as 
the  Aztecs  did.  But  this  tribe  of  fierce  warriors  an(i  conquerors 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  create  a  purely  military  and  a  cer- 
emonial form  of  atlntl. 

What  the  Mexican  spear- thrower  was  like  when  it  had  reached 
its  utmost  development  can  best  be  learnt  by  examination  of  its 
numerous  representations  in  sculpture  and  in  the  Corlices,  the  nm- 
joiity  of  which  are  contained  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  monumental 
work,  for  the  three  specimens  of  genuine  Ancieut  Mexican  atlatl 
pi'eservcd  respectively  in  Rome,  Berlin  and  London,  and  to  which  I 
shall  refer  more  particularly,  arc  comparatively  simple  and  incom- 
plete. 

A  first  glance  at  the  strange  and  complex  figures  on  Phites  ti 
and  III  may  somewhat  nonplus  the  hehohler.  When  he  observes 
their  variety  an4l  actually  tbuls  that  tlu-re  are  no  two  specimens 
exactly  alike,  even  among  many  taken  from  the  same  Codex,  he 
may  well  be  t-empted  to  inquire :  how  can  one  determine  that  these 
are  all  atlatl?     It  is  a  fortunate  circumbtance  that,  when  a  native 


'  "The  Chkhtmecs  ....  were  nln  nyi  nnnetl  with  bow  and  nirow  »0  as  to  bo  nlirnys 
rendy  to  linnl,"  S«li.,  op.  cU,  lib.  x,  cii|j.  xxix;  c/.  Bern«l  DiBi,  op.  Hi,  p.  "4.  The  bow 
aiirl  nrrow  Ih  nlt^o  re<;ord<'d  ns  Uie  principal  arm  ortbcliibiibltnnt8orMichoftcan,Orozco 
y  Berrs.  op.  cU.  n,  pp.  AtfO,  501. 
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artist  pictured  a  warrior  or  deity  with  an  atlatl  in  one  hand,  lie 
generally  painted  one  or  more  spears,  a  shield  and  a  lianner  in  the 
other.  These  together  constituted  the  complete  aecoutroinent  of 
one  grade  of  war-chiefs.  Now  it  sometimes  happened  that  he 
omitted  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  b}'  referring 
to  my  index  to  Plates  ii  and  iii  it  is  an  exceptional  ease  when  an 
atlatl  is  Jiot  accompanied  by  some  other  part  of  military  armor. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  lookiug  atlatl  the  presence  of  the  spear, 
as  an  accessory,  may  be  adopted  as  a  convincing  proof  of  a  cor- 
rect identification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  spear 
does  not  constitute  disproof.  Indeed  had  I  excluded  all  atlatl  pic- 
tured without  accessory  spears,  from  my  illustrations,  I  should  have 
been  obliged,  strange  to  say,  to  reject  some  of  the  most  important 
representations  of  atlatl  we  have ;  important  because  of  the  few 
whose  authenticity  is  established  by  the  contemporary  texts  of  the 
Codices  contuJi>ii)g  them. 

On  Plate  32  of  the  Vatican  Codex  A  a  personage  is  painted  with 
what  the  text  terms  a  "blue  atlatl"  in  his  right  hand  (PI.  iii,  1). 
His  left  hand  is  empty  and  he  is  not  in  strictly  military  costume. 

On  Plates  81  and  82  of  the  same  Codex,  war-chiefs  are  pictured 
holding  an  atlatl  (PI.  ni,  16  and  17)  in  one  hand  and  a  shield  ami 
banner  only  in  the  other,  I  have  already  quoted  the  text  describing 
one  of  these  atlatl  as  *■'•  a  kind  of  wooden  sling."  These  cases 
prove  that  a  genuine  picture  of  an  atlatl  is  not  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  spear  or  even  by  other  pajts  of  niilitai"y  armor. 

Let  us  examine  the  few  other  atlatl  identified  as  such  by  contera- 
porai-y  texts. 

PI.  HI,  2,  from  the  Vatican  Cotlex  A,  is  described  as  "a  certain 
sort  of  arm  as  a  bow  ;"  22,  from  the  same  source  is  termed  '*a  cer- 
tain weapou  which  they  name  Xiuatlatii  (literally  **  blue  atlatl") ; 
10  is  merely  named  '•  Xiuhatlatli"  in  the  text  to  the  Teileriano- 
Remensis  Codex.  Leaving  tliese  "  described  and  labelled"  spec- 
imens let  us  pass  on  to  those  for  whose  identilication,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

I  have  endeavored  to  classify  my  collection  of  atlatl  and  divided 
them  into  two  classes. 

Class  I   answers  to  Fray  Diego  de  Landa's  description  being 
usually  provided  with  one  or  more  linger  holes  at  about  one-third 
of  its  length.     It  includes  : 
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1,  atlatl  with  a  single  large  circular  finger  hole.  Typt  specimens^ 
ri.  II,   1  and  20. 

la,?  atlatl  with  a  double  bole.     Unique  upecinien,  PI.  n,  9. 

2,  atlatl  with  two  amall  holfs  in  tho  bo<ly  of  the  hnplemt'Ut.  Type 
specimens,  PI.  i,  4,  aud  PI.  ii,  15. 

2rt  ?,  atlatl  with  three  holes  in  the  body  of  the  implement.  Unique 
specimen^  PI.  u,  16. 

3,  atlatl  with  two  lateral  rings  attached  externally.  Type  speci- 
mens, PI.  II,  6,  and  3,6;  also  tluvthree  existing  tjpefimpni)  of  atlatl. 

Class  II  is  distingtiislied  by  being  i)rovidetl  with  lateral  finger 
pegs  placed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  instead  of  holes  or  rings. 
Ttjpe  specimen  a,    PI.  iii,  26,  30-33;  cf.  16  and  17. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  Class  I. 

1.  In  the  hands  of  seulpUned  warriors,  PI.  i,  1  to  5,  66. 

2.  In  groups  of  armor  also  carved  in  bas-relief,  PI.  ii,  3a,  86, 
6,  also  PI.  I,  6a. 

3.  In  the  Codices,  PI.  ii,  1,  2,  4,  .5,  7,  20-27.  In  this  aeries 
we  can  first  study  the  atlatl  by  itself  (PI.  ii,  3rt,  36;  i,  6  and  6rt), 
then  learn  by  ocular  demonstration  how  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
gers were  inserted  into  the  hole  or  holes  whilst  the  other  Angers 
und  thumb  grasped  the  handle. 

We  have  front  views,  PI.  i,  2,  3,  66;  ii,  14,  15,  16,  and  buck 
views,  PI.  I,  5  ;  II,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7-12,  17,  of  the  hand  and  inserted 
fingers  holding  the  atlatl  ready  for  use. 

We  see  it  also  simply  grasped  by  its  handle,  PI.  i,  4  ;  ii,  21-27, 
and  finally  have  its  instantaneous  though  distorted  picture  in  the 
very  act  of  launching  ihe  sj)eur,  PI.  ii,  18,  19  and  20. 

We  perceive  that  it  soTnclinies  is  ornamented  with  a  flat  cover- 
ing of  applied  feaiher-work,  Pl.i,  1-66;  ii,  2,  36,  7,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
15,  22-25,  27,  covcre«i  with  tiger  skin,  PI.  n,  4  and  5,  carved  or 
painted  with  transverse  bars,  PI.  ii,,  1,  21,  26,  adorned  with  tufts  of 
fenthers,  PI.  ii,  21,  23,  24  and  27,  flexible  tassel-like  nppendngos, 
PI.  II,  7,  16,  or  long  streamers,  PI.  ii,9,  12.  We  observe  that  the 
atlatl  itself  is  generally  painted  blue  while  the  decoration  is  of 
many  colors. 

Having  learned  all  these  iiiteresting  details  from  the  old  manu- 
scripts, let  us  leave  thctn  for  a  moment  and  study  the  three  exist- 
ing specimens  of  Ancient  Mexican  atlatl  which  have  come  under 
my  notice.  The  flnest  of  these  is  in  the  Musco  Kircheriana  in 
Ilome  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  it  closely  in  May, 
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1890.  The  Britisli  Museum  specimen  ranks  next  in  excellency  of 
workmanship  and  is  moreover  the  moat  complete.  It  still  retains 
oue  of  the  two  fiti<;er  rings  made  of  shell,  that  were  originftlly  at- 
tactied  to  its  handle.  The  third  specimen  is  at  the  Museum  fiiir 
Volkerknnde  in  Berlin,  where  I  saw  it  in  1888.  The  three  speci- 
mens consist  alike  of  a  long  straight  piece  of  a  very  hard  and  tine- 
grained  wood  (zapote?).  Each  in  provideJ  with  a  central  "spear 
shaft  groove"  ending  with  a  "  liook  or  spur"  and  each  must  have 
originally  had  lateral  finger  rings,  attached  like  those  of  the  Lon- 
don specimen.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy of  Signor  Cav.  Pigorini,  the  director  of  the  Kirchertana  Mu- 
seum, to  whom  I  am  also  incleljted  for  the  following  measurements 
of  the  atlatl  in  the  Jlexiean  collection  : 

Total  length         ....      558  mtn. 

Maximum  width  (upper  end)  .      37  mm. 

Minimum       *'       lower     "         .  19  mm. 

Length  of  groove  .         .         .      492  mm. 

Maximum  width  of  groove         .         .     6  mm. 

Minimum       "      "      "         .         .  4  ram. 

This  specimen  is  ornamented  with  very  finely  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted carvings,  in  low  relief,  of  human  figures  and  symbols.  These 
cover  both  sides  of  the  atktl  and  extend  from  its  upper  end  to  the 
end  of  the  groove.  Thejinish  and  execution  of  the  carving  though 
in  lower  relief  recalls  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  Chinese 
camphor-wood  boxes.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  strikingly  re- 
semble those  of  the  drawings  in  the  Vienna  Coilex.  Two  stand- 
ing and  faur  seated  luiraan  figures  are  carved  on  tlie  back  of  this 
atlatl.  On  the  front,  on  both  sides  of  the  groove,  besides  human 
figures,  I  counted  one  represfntalion  of  a  serpent  and  no  less  than 
five  finely  carved  serpents'  lieads.  (It  is  an  interesling  fact  and  one 
to  which  1  will  revert,  that  the  serpent  symbol  is  carved  on  each 
of  the  three  specimens  I  have  mentioned.)  On  the  space  between 
the  base  of  the  groove  and  the  upper  end  of  the  atlatl  a  larger  spread 
figure  of  a  warrior  (IIuitzilo|M>clitli?)  is  carved.  Ills  head  is  so 
curiously'  placed  that  It  is  a  projection  from  umler  hts  chin  that 
forms  the  hook  or  spur  for  launching  the  spear.  In  the  right  hand 
he  holds  what  looks  like  a  double-barbed  point  of  a  harpoon  ;  in  the 
left,  &  bundle  of  light  darts  across  which  a  serpent's  lieati  is  carved. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  carving  Is  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of 
purest  gold  in  fairly  good  preservation. 
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The  Britiah  Miiseiini  specimen  also  exiiihits  traces  of  gilrling. 
I  have  come  neross  the  rcconia  of  two  throwers  {tinuleras!)  of 
goM  which  were  sent  to  Charles  V  by  Cortes.'  The  second  one, 
desi'jibod  as  "  ft  thrower  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  ii  bishop's  crosier" 
(una  liradera  de  oro  u  innneradc  hacnlo),  was  of  massive  gold  and 
its  weight  is  given  as  368  jmsos  de  oro,  the  exact  equivalent  of  which 
in  our  weights,  I  have  not  been  alile  to  determine. 

Let  ns  cast  a  glance  at  the  Ijitiierto  unrecognized  representations 
of  allati  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chichen-flza,  Yncatan,  and  on  the 
Bo-ealled  Sacrifiuial  Stone  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  his  publication  on  the  latter  mnniiment  (Anales  del  Museo 
Nacional,  tomo  i,  page  31)  Seiior  Orazco  y  lierra  wrote:  *' The 
weapons  held  by  the  prisoners  .  .  .  are  two  arroxvs  held  with  their 
points  upwards.  The  object  offered  with  the  right  haml  does  not 
reiiresent  "  flowers,"  as  Humboldt  and  Nebel  believed,  but  is  a 
weapon,  as  Ramirez  detenninetl.  It  is  the  sacnficial  knife,  and  is 
the  symbol  for  sacrifice.  It  is  made  of  silex  =  tecpatl,  and  not  of 
obsidian  =  itztli,  and  is  characterized  by  being  mounted  on  a  liandle 
of  wood  by  which  it  was  held  so  as  to  protect  the  hand  using  it. 
It  had  a  guard  (tope) ,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  it  from 
penetrating  bej^ond  a  certain  depth." 

Sefior  Jesus  Sanchez  (Anates  del  Mnseo  Nacional,  totno  iii, 
page  133)  likewise  describes  il>e  object  held  as  "a  certain  kind  of 
slonc  knife  furnished  with  a  guard."  Reference  to  PI.  r,  fig.  6&, 
will  convince  the  reader  that  this  weapon  is  an  atlatl,  the  comple- 
ment to  the  two  spears  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  same  form  of 
atlall  will  also  be  recognized  in  fig.  6a  below  the  shield  held  by  the 
warrior,  besides  two  spears  and  a  banner  =:  macpanitl. 

Stephens  (Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  vol.  ii,  page  309)  was 
the  first  to  note  the  general  resomi>lanee  between  the  sculptured 
flgnres  on  the  " Sacrificial  Stone"  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
at  Chicheu-Itza.  It  is  strange  that  this  careful  observer  should 
have  overlooked  the  weapon  represented  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
Chichen-Itza  warrior,  and  described  these  warriors  as  "carrying  a 
bundle  of  spears  or  a  rjuiver  of  arrows"  only. 

M.  Desire  Charnay  (Les  Anciennes  Villes  du  Nouveau  Monde, 
page  308)  made  a  special  note  of  the  truly  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  carvings  of  both  taonuments  and  went  so  far  as  to  state 


an. 
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that  the  personages  on  each  carried  identical  weapons.  Bdt  M. 
Cliarnny  described  the  weapoo  held  in  the  right  hand  as  a  "sacreil 
knife,"  and  identified  it  with  the  ceremonial  knife  made  of  painted 
wood,  mentioned  by  Siihagun  (lib,  ii,  cap.  37).  The  fact  is  tliat 
the  resemblance  noted  by  Stephens  and  Charnay,  ia  a  more  signif- 
icant one  than  either  supiiosed.  For  both  of  Iheae  inonnments, 
widely  separated  though  they  are,  exhibit  atlat!  of  precisely  the 
same  shape,  proportion  and  decoration,  represented  as  held  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  similarity,  which  may  be  partially  studied  by  means  of 
PI.  I,  ia  all  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  extreme 

variety  and  diversity  of  forma  of  atlatl 
observable  in  even  a  single  Codex.  And 
the  likeness  of  the  Cliiclien-Itza  and 
Mexican  sculptured  atlatl  ia  all  the  mure 
significant  as  it  coincides  with  other 
facts  which  I  will  present,  with  my  con- 
clusions Itased  thereupon,  in  a  future 
communication. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Museum  at 
WashiiigtoD  and  the  Feabody  Museum 
of  American  Archajology  and  Ethnology 
at  Cambridge  can  have  the  privilege  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  ex- 
tremely interesting  bas-reliefs  by  means 
of  their  admirable  casts  made  by  M. 
D6sir6  Charnay.  The  four  nearlj^  life- 
sized  warriors  sculptured  on  the  two 
stone  posts  of  a  doorway  in  the  building 
known  as  the  "Tennis  Court,"  in  Chicheu-Itza,  are  of  special  impor- 
tance. They  show  us  that  besides  several  long  light  darts,  and  an 
atlatl,  a  warrior  also  carried  a  short  heavy  spear  pmvided  with  a 
large  barb,  single  or  double.  This  can  be  seen  projecting  from  the 
peculiar  quivers  over  the  left  arms  of  figures  1  and  2,  Fl.  i.  A 
quiver  recalling  that  of  fig.  1  and  a  large  spear  with  double  barb 
are  represented  on  page  70  of  Vatican  Codex  A.  A  wairior  holds 
these  in  one  band  (see  fig.  1)  and  a  peculiar  atlatl  in  the  other  (FL 
II,  8).  I  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  this  double  barb  to  the 
one  in  the  hand  of  the  personage  carved  on  the  atlatl  preserved  in 
Rome.    The  fact  that  he  holds  such  a  barbed  spear  point  and  also 


Fio.  1. 
Prom  Vatican  Codex  A,  70. 
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ft  l)t]jn11e  of  Hglit  darU,  lends  to  tlie  inference  that  tlie  atlatl  be  is 
eai'ved  on  was  inlendetl  to  lauiicli  botli  missiles.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  Chiuhen-Itza  warriors  similarly  armed. ^ 

Returning  now  to  the  pictnrcs  of  atlatl  taken  from  the  Coilices, 
we  find  that  the  existence  of  a  spear-shaft  groove  and  liook  could 
scarcely  be  inferred  from  the  front  views  (PI.  u,  14,  15,  16),  of 
atlatl  of  the  same  tj'pe  as  the  sculptured  ones. 

Indeed  the  only  representations  of  allatJ  I  know  of,  in  which  the 
spear-shaft  groove  and  hook  are  distinctly  visible,  are  those  carved 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chichen-Itza  (PI.  i,  2,3  and  4).  But  as  soon 
as  the  artist  began  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  atlatl  held  ready 
for  use  or  actually  launching  the  spear  he  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  important  role  performed  by  the  hook,  in  endeavoring  to 
reproduce  this  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  exaggerated  its  pro- 
poitionate  size.  At  all  events,  he  drew  it  en  projih  though  re- 
taining the  back  view  of  the  hand  and  of  the  finger  hoU'S  and 
haiKlle  of  the  atlatl  (PI.  ii,  2,13.  17-20).  This  distorted  drawing 
was  evidently  adopted  as  one  of  the  conventional  ways  of  picturing 
an  atlatl,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the  possibility  of  exaggeration 
and  distortion  in  niiud  whilst  studying  all  pictures  in  which  the 
hook  is  visible.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  ua  to  judge 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  artist  may  have  drawn  the  proportions 
of  the  hook.  The  existing  specimens  and  the  carved  reproductions 
exhibit  a  small  book  not  rising  above  the  level  of  tlie  sides  of  the 
groove.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  a  prominent  hook  pictured 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  dimensions  and  also  learn  that  the  large 
recurvation  of  one  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl  caused  this  to  be  com- 
pared, by  the  JSpaniaixis,  to  a  bishop's  crosier. 

In  figs.  2,  13)  17,  18  and  20,  PI.  ii,  we  find  the  hook  or  spur 
consisting  of  a  square  projection.  In  fig.  19  this  is  modified  to  a 
point. 

Figs.  28,  29,  31-34,  PL  ii  (from  the  Maya  MS.  of  the  Dresden 
Eoyal  Library),  fig.  37  (from  the  Troano  M8.),  and  7,  10,  12 
and  13,  PI.  Ill  (from  various  Mexican  MSS.),  exhibit  a  curious 
recurvation  vaguely  recalling  the  fiddle-bead  ornament  of  the 
Ungava  throwing  stick  described  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason. 


1  Th6  curvet)  wentwn  In  tlio  left  Imnd  or  flg.  1  la  Hbewlee  rc)>n>KCn(ed  as  hold  by 
the  personiige  ecntpluretl  on  tbc  iiiuer  fuce  of  the  teR  tJoor  \tnel  nud  iiIbo  by  those  on 
oo1(imii»  ill  the  Cnstlllo  do  Chichcn-lizn.  Is  It  kd  Jitlatl  llkfl  that  engraved  on  the  llum- 
boldt  celt  (1>L  u,  39}  ?  or  a  eorl  of  a  club  ? 
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Fig.  34  is  unique  and  of  special  not*  on  acroniit  of  thongs  repre- 
sented as  pfl.ssetl  tliiough  and  hsitigiug  from  the  alUitl.  This 
ept'f  imcn  is  from  the  Dresden  Maya  MS.  and  I  refer  again  to  F'ray 
Diego  de  Lauda's  statement  that  the  natives  of  Yucatan  used  "cer- 
tain cords"  with  their  sjiear-tbruwors  (p.  10).  Another  uiiieiiin, 
provided  with  a  luvger-rinj<  (PI.  ii,  89),  is  that  eugraved  on  the 
Huinl>oldt  celt  and  identified  by  Prof.  Valentini.' 

Figs.  35,  36,  40,  PI.  ii  (from  the  Dresden  MS.),  fig.  38  (from 
the  Troano),  figs.  1,  2,  4  and  3,  PI.  iir,  aheady  referred  to,  termi- 
nate in  a  more  or  less  sharply  reeunred  hook. 

Passing  on  to  the  atlati  of  Class  II,  with  characteristic  flnger- 
pegs,  we  find  the  same  square  [M'oji'otions  as  distortedly  drawn, 
PI.  Ill,  2<j,  and  the  sharp  hooks,  Pi.  iii,  IG,  17,  also  ti,  we  have 
already  noticed  in  Class  I. 

Now  tliat  we  have  duly  stutlicd  the  structure  and  praettoal  side 
of  the  nthitl,  let  us  investigate  the  interesting  syrnholie  and  oere- 
monial  forma  under  which  it  reappears  as  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  some  of  the  principal  Aztec  deities. 


HriTZILOPOCHTLI. 

In  the  vignettes  illustrating  the  account  of  this  hero  god's  mirac- 
ulous birth,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Laurentiana  MS.  of  Sahagun's 
Historia  (lib.  in,  cap.  i\  we  find  him  depicted  with  a  sliicld,one  or 
more  spears  and  an  atlntl.  This  is  curiously  can'cd  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  serpent  and  is  provided  with  lateral  finger-pegs  (Pl- 
III,  32,  33).  The  Nahuatl  text  relates  that  it  was  blue  and  waa 
named  Xiuatlatl  =  blue,  or  turquoise,  athitl.  To  find  these  pictures 
of  Huitzilopoehtli  witli  an  authenticated  and  unmistakable  atlati 
of  a  Idue  color,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  is  a  fact  of  no  ordinary 
junnjrtance,  for  it  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nahuatl 
names  of  his  weapons  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  same  MS.  It  is 
several  times  repeateil  {op.  cit.  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  ajid  Historia  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  38)  that  these  consisted  of  a  xiuhcoad  and  a  ma- 
VKiUiuaztll.  Literally  translated,  xinhcnatl  means:  blue  or  (tur- 
quoise) serpent.  Mauialhuaztli  is,  in  m^'  opiuion,  the  verbal  noun 
of  the  verb  »jomaZ/=:  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  force  one's  self  into  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  means  lit*? rally:  "the  splitter,  the  cleaver," 
no  unfit  name  for  a  spear. ^ 

'Two  Aloxlonn  Cbnlchihuitea.    ProceeilinKS  of  the  Am.  Aat.  Soe.  April  iJ,  1881. 
*I  am  nWKrethiiC  Llie  nnme  mamaJhuaztli  la  Kcnernlly  npp11c<l,  by  iiKMlero  wHlcr(>,  to 
"tlie  stick  Msed  for  roukiiig  (tie,"  nlUiKUtil)  ii  ii»  not  to  be  fuuiid  wilb  tl)i»  tnoiiniitg  in 
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Now  irnitziIoi>oc'lit!i  was  not  an  ideal  creation,  an  a])stract  deity, 
but  a  distinguished  war-ohief,  about  whose  birth  and  life  a  halo  of 
myth  and  rouiance  had  been  posthimionsly  thrown.  He  was  a  real 
persotiajie,  ''  a  vjissal,  a  mortal — also  aniijirhly  magician  and  a  loader 
of  buttle»."  The  weapons  he  had  used  were  actnalh'  preser\'ed  as 
relics  and  it  was  believed  that  aome  of  the  power  with  which  they 
ha<l  once  been  wieideil  had  pasHed  into  them.  For  it  is  rect>rded 
as  an  hist(»rical  fact,  that  dnring  the  tinal  terrible  stntggle  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  a  time  of  direst  distreaB,  the  last  of  Aztec  hero- 
ciiiefs,  Qnanhteniotzin,  ordered  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  to  take 
Hnitzil(>|K>chtli'a  relics,  the  "blue  seiiX'Ut"  and  "the  cleaver"  and 
venture  boldly  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  for  he  who  bore 
them  was  iuviilnera!>le  and  could  not  be  vanqnished  (Sahagnn'a 
Hist.  Conq,  L  XII,  cap,  38). 

Whilst  it  has  been  remarked  before  that  the  *' xiuhcofttl"  was 
the  special  symbol  of  Hnitzilopochtli,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recog- 
nized that  this  "  bhie  8eq)eut"  ««»  a  n  it  me  for  Ii  is  ulhdl  of  symboliG 
form.  It  is  not  ditticult  to  imagine  why,  in  the  first  case,  the  ser- 
pent was  selected  as  an  appropriate  sj'inbol  for  the  swift  thrower 
of  a  fatal  dart.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  ser- 
pent symbol  is  pi'oniinently  carved  on  each  of  the  existing  speci- 
mens of  Mexican  atlatl.  it  is  still  more  interesting,  however,  to 
ascertain,  through  anthentic  records,  that  atlall,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  ser|>ent  and  inlaid  with  turquoises,  were  in  real  ceremonial 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  soon  after  the  landing  of  Cortea, 
Monternma  sent  him  by  messengers,  as  presents,  priestly  eere- 
niontal  vestments  and  insignia,  such  as  were  worn  in  religious 
solemnities  by  the  high  priests  or  living  representatives  of  Azteo 
gods.^     Among  the  Insignia  of  QuclzalcoatI,  the  title,  in  this  case, 

Ikioliiift'H  or  M.  K^mi  Stin^on'*  dictiortnHei'.  In  theeo  It  la  only  rcconled  n»  the  niimo 
given  liy  the  Aru-leiit  Mexicnne  lu  tl>«  run^telliiHon  (ieuiini.  In  the  Xaltitntl  (rxt  or 
Snhiigiin'*  MS.,  tho  stick  used  fnr  miikin;  Are  i»  ternifi.l  '*tlfqiiftiiltl  "  literully^flre 
(tieil),  biick  (it<i'>ui")i  U'P  cil.  Iil>.  vji,  i;it|).  ]x).  nuillie  Spniiii>h  Text  dcacribGM  llil«  as 
b«itig  "lonir  iisid  llitii, /U-cr  an  arrow  or  dart."  We  know  Ihiit  Btirks  witli  pfllulu  liar- 
deiieil  l>y  flco  were  Uirovrn  by  allHtl.ninl  SitliHsrun'*  MS.  cmitalns  tiuin«riiiu«  illuBti'H- 
liiHis  <»r  ench  Cl'l-  uit'li).  Tezozciiiioc  tcrina  those  "vuriie  to«il«iliit!  "  or  tintsoiiteotll," 
He  mcntlonii,  however,  a  "ivtra  tottnda  teith  thrtt  point$"  [op.  cil.  iOi).  As  Snbngua 
Inriinnr*  iig  tlinl  all  the  rnne-xtn]ki§  o//(if/i>iii ployed  an  sIiuIIb  Tor  nrrowa  or  ■|>i>tini  wero 
Ilr.41  «nlijectcd  to  n  process  or  hardeolDfc  l>y  Arc,  it  would  Koeni  n*  Ihongli  tlio  term 
"  vnrn  toHiaiU  "  wa«  as  .iftprnprinto  for  ehaHa  »lin|>ly  ^liurpencd  to  n  puiut  ati  Tor  limiio 
tipped  wlt)lob^i<liall  or  fii<li-boDe. 

)  Pot-  the  reiteoDB  why  tliciie  ii)»i|pi1n  were  acnt  to  Cortes,  we  p.  S&,  mj  essay,  "Stan- 
dard or  Head  diess  ?"    Feabody  Museum  Paxiera,  Vul.  I,  Ko.  1, 1888. 
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of  the  high  iirioat  of  Hnitzllopoehtir,  Sahfigun  records  in  llie  Span- 
hh  text  (lib.  XII,  cap.  iv)  :  **  a  sceptre  like  a  bishop's  crosier,  all 
iiiltiii]  with  mosaic  composetl  of  turquoises;  the  upper  curve  con- 
sisted of  a  serpetit'a  head  bent  or  twisted  over."  Another  ""  cro- 
sier like  the  above"  is  enuuTeriited  also  with  tlie  vestincnta  of  Tlal- 
octtutecnlitli ;  a  third  "  crozier  iiilai<l  with  turquoises  in  wliose 
ujiper  c«r\'e  precious  stones  or  prominent  pearls  were  set"  is  de- 
sci'ilted  with  the  insignia  of  the  gmi  Quctzalcoatl." 

Tiie  Nahuatt  text  of  tlie  Lnurentiana  MS.  of  Sahagun's  llisitoria 
simply  terms  llie  first  crosier  a  ^'xioatlatl  (blue  or  turquoise  atlatl) 
made  entirely  of  fine  turquoises,  of  the  serpent's-head  form  ^  with 
serpent's  head  ;"  the  secontl  crosier  is  termed  a  ''coa/f>p<7  =: serpent 
staff,  worke<i  in  mosaic,"  and  the  third  au  kectt  xouecuiUi  of  bent 
or  curved  woo<1,  inlaid  with  stars  formed  of  w!iite  ehalchilmites." 
Many  of  IhcBe  presents  were  forwarded  by  Cortes  to  Cliarles  V  in 
Jnl)',  151  i>,  and  tlie  descriptive  inventory  sent  with  them  has,  for- 
tunately, preserved  many  interesting  details  that  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  structure  and  ornanienlation  of  the  at- 
latl. iL  shows  us  also  that  two  atlatl  went  to  Spain  as  * 'sceptres," 
and  that  each  was  accompanied  by  four  spears  or  "  harpoons  "  of 
equal  elaborateness.  It  seems  prolmble  that  the  following  entry 
ami  description  were  those  of  TIalocantecuhtli's  coato[HllJ  or  ser- 
pent staff: 

*'A  sceptre,  inlaid  with  scarlet  precious  stones,  made  like  a  serpent 
with  its  head  and  teeth  and  eyes  which  look  like  molher-of-pcarl. 
Tlie  handle  is  covered  willi  painted  leather  and  from  it  hang  six 
small  tufts  of  featliers/'i  Furtlier  on  is  the  entry  :  "■  four  harpoons 
with  white  obsidian  points,  faslened  to  sliatls  iloeorated  with  featlier- 
work."  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  atlatl  and  sjiears  together 
constitute  a  single  item  in  another  part  of  the  same  Memoria: 
"  idem,  four  har|)oon3,  adorne<l  with  feathers,  with  points  of  stone 
tied  on  with  gold  thread  and  a  sceptre  inlaid  with  i>recious  stones, 
with  two  rings  of  gold  and  the  rest  feather  work."  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  identify  this  atlatl  with  one  or  the  other  of  Montc<;uma'8 
presents  described  altove,  although  it  must  have  been  one  of  them. 
It  is  eviiiently  this  atlatl  that  Gomara^  writes  of  as  "  a  staff  like 
a  royal  sceptre  Ihiishod  with  two  rings  of  gold  that  are  garnished 
Willi  pearls."     His  description  of  the  hart>oon8  is  of  special  iuter- 


*Co1ec<?lon«)e<1oriimcnCo»th^c||to8|>ArH  la  hi^toHade  Espnfia,  Mcnmrln.  tniti.i,  p,4i>l. 
*lIitsl.olie  du  Mcjiiqiie,  Anvera,  15J1.    q/.  Clavtgeio,  op.  ctt.,  ed.  Mora,  p.  SJO. 
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est  becauac  he  calls  tliem  "  four  tridetits  eacli  with  three  points, 
ornamented  with  fealherwork  of  many  colors.  The  jwiiits  are  of 
•^benueco'  (hone?)   and  are  tied  on  with  gold  thread." 

Now  we  find  that  Cortes  sent,  as  a  curiosity  and  present  to  his 
Grace  the  Bishop  of  Burgos^  "  a  sometliing  liiie  a  crosier  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  of  man}'  colours."^  So  it  seems  that  the 
three  "crosiers"  were  sent  to  Eiiro|>e,  It  need  not  seem  aston- 
isliiifg  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  did  not  recognize  or  record 
the  true  nature  of  these  '^croBiei-s."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wlien  these  were  received  as  presents  and  forwarded  the  Spnniards 
had  not  yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  weapons  used  iti  Aztec 
warfare.  Then  these  atlatl  of  eccentric  shape,  costly  materials 
and  elaborate  decoration  were  certainly  intended  to  be  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.  Tla-y  were  cerenionird  and  aymbolicand  were 
destined  for  tise  in  religions  rites  by  the  high  priests  or  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Aztec  deities  or  in  the  decking  out  of  their  images. 
Both  Tezozoraoc  (op.  cit.^  p.  94)  and  Duran  (op.  ci7.,  ii,  81)  de- 
scribe Huitzilopoclrtli's  '*  idol  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico"  as 
holding  '*  in  the  right  hanil  v:hai  resembled  a  bhhop's  crosier,  made 
in  the  8hai>e  of  a  serpent,  all  blue,  with  undulations —  in  the  left 
a  shiehl  and  four  arrows  or  spears.*'  In  the  great  festival  in  honor 
of  this  hero-god  held  in  the  month  Pan  quel  zaliztli  we  are  t-old 
by  Sahaguu  that  his  high-priest,  entitled  Qnetzalcoatl,  bore  his  idot 
in  solemn  [vroceasion  whilst  another  priest  carried  the  image  of 
Paynal.  These  were  preceded  by  a  ^'niace-bearer  with  a  sceptre 
in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  all  covered  with  mosaic  com- 
posed of  turqiuiisea."^ 

It  is  but  lately  lliat  I  came  across  the  most  interesting  pictures 
of  serpent  atlatl  in  a  scarcely  known,  but  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant Mexican  M8.,  preserved  at  the  Biblioleca  Nazionnle,  Florence. 

The  first  of  these  (PI.  iii,  2I>)  to  which  I  will  revert,  distinctly 
exhibits  the  characteristic  lateral  finger  rings  of  Class  I. 

The  second  is  repi-esented  in  the  picture  of  a  personage  clad  in 
the  htdHliments  oTHnitzilopochtJi  and  (PL  i^  7)  carrying  four  spears, 
a  shield  and  banner  besiiles  the  atlatl. ^ 


■  Colecolon  dc  dncnmciitof*  indditos  del  Arctiivo  de  Indins,  tomo  13,  p.  324. 

■  fip.  cit.  A|ipeniUx  to  Itnok  it,  iiIhu  chap.  'M,  liuok  ii  rif  Torqttfinnd:i,  op.  cil..  it,  282, 
vrho  conlonnde  tlie  syrtib'iUc  eerpent  allati  wilh  the  bnnner  &Uo  ciirrled  in  profesBion. 

'Thi6  |>'N-iitrc  iB  of  cx«-e|>Uoiky|  lni|iurtHoce  a«  tt  exliiblu  n  hcad-drexa  n-itli  Hlriking 
points  ol°  rej^eiubllaDce  to  the  aiicjeiil  Mexican  feather  hend-drena  i>rc«ervcd  lu  VttiiiD& 
Bud  IcQda  tho  stroiigofrt  aupport  Lu  my  view  of  the  quesliou.    I£eadcra  of  my  c»mxy  on 
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The  serpent-atlatl  is  not,  however,  exclusively  represented  willi 
Huitzilopochtli. 

XIUHTECUHTLI. 

The  splendid  specimen  wilh  finger  rings  just  mentioned,  is 
painted  in  the  hand  of  XivMecuhiU^  as  the  text  declares  and  on  fo- 
lio 89  of  the  same  manuscript  we  Ihid  tlie  same  god,  with  ^vell- 
known  attributes,  holding  a  shorter  serpent  atlatl  besides  a  shield, 
banner  and  four  spears.  In  the  Vatican  Codex  A  (p.  56)  he  is  re[>- 
resenled  with  a  blue  atlutl  (PL  iii,  4)  and  a  strange  bent  tserpfut 
staff"  in  his  left  hand.  The  latter  resembles  the  serpent  staff  held 
by  Quetzaleoatl  in  the  Vatican  Codex  B  (21)  and  acconipanied  by 
a  harpoon  recalling  fig.  1.  In  Tczozomoc  (455)  a  serpent  statf 
"coalopilli"  is  mentioned  among  the  insignia  of  Quetzaleoatl. 

TEZCATLIPOCA. 

We  also  find  this  god  with  serpent  spear-throwers  :  in  Salmguu's 
Laurentiana  Manuscript  (PI.  iii^  30  and  31),  in  the  Borgiau  Codex, 
p.  22  (PI.  ui,  27),  and  in  the  Rauiircz  CVlex  (x,  17)  (PL  iii,28). 
In  his  explanatory  text  to  the  latter/-'  Seuor  Alfredo  Chavcno  de- 
scribes this  as  "the  weapon  in  the  form,  of  a  serpent,  the  xiuhcoait" 
without,  bowever,  directly  identif^'lng  it  as  an  atlatl. 


QUKTZALCOATL, 

Let  ua  now  examine  another  ceremonial  form  of  atlatl,  that 
which  we  invariably  encounter  in  representations  of  the  god  Quetz- 
aleoatl. 

We  have  already  found  its  description  among  Monte<;uma's  pres- 
ents to  Cortes.    The  Spanish  text  terms  it  a  ''crosier  inlaid  with 

iliSs  htfttorjcal  relic  ("Heail-dresft  or  Slnhditrd  ?"  Penbody  Mii«i.  Pnticrs,  i,  ]8?8)  irmy  be 
iuteiiesl«d  in  having  tlieir  fitteiition  eipeciitSiy  driiwn  Co  tiiu  rutiuHinx  iletuilfi  and  tn 
comparing  them  wltl)  tbe  illuatralioaa  oftbe  Vienua  hoad-ilrcas  coiitaiued  iu  Ibc  Bbov« 
essay. 

1.  Note  nad  compare  superposed  ceulral  elevolion,  its  proportions  and  decoratioa 
Willi  discs. 

i.  The  Djrmmetrleal  design  on  the  second  concentriu  bnnd  above  the  foreliend.  A  onm- 
pariion  of  (bfi  coloring  of  this  illustrniiou  U  nl«o  doslnible;  the  gronnd  of  iho  otMitml 
portion  is  blue  (the  discs  are  len  unculored)  and  it  is  siirroiiiideil  by  >in  er/^e  a/  mcarlet. 
(ObMrve  tbnt  "the  most  strlliiDg  feature  of  tbo  Tlenoit  bead-dress  ts  a  broad  blue  band 
•dffcd  wilh  scarlet,"  p.  3fl,  op.  cit.) 

Starting  fVom  the  band  above  ibo  forehead  the  colors  of  the  concentriu  bands  are  ai 
follows:    1,  red;"A  tcft  imoolorcd  witli  pnttcni;  •'),  blue:  4,  red;  5, greou. 

A  long  fringe  of  Quetzal  taii-lcatlter^  ttunuoiinCa  thu  whole. 

■Appendix  to  Durau'a  eietoria  u,  Uexico,  ISiM. 
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tnrQUolses,  in  whose  upper  curve  precious  stones  or  prominent  pearls 
were  sot."  Tl»e  Nahuatl  text  has  informed  us  ttml  it  was  ''of  bent 
orcnrved  woo<l  on  wliicli  were  6tnrs,rorraeil  of  white  clmlchilmites." 

Salin»j;nn  (lib.  i,  cap.  v)  likewise  desfriijea  the  idol  of  this  god 
as  bul'ling  in  his  left  hand  a  sbiehl^  in  Iiis  right  ^*a  sceptre  like  a 
bishop's  crosier  ;  its  top  was  bent  like  a  biitbop's  crosier  and  it  was 
profusely  inlaid  with  mosaic.  But  it  was  not  as  long  as  a  crosier 
and  that  part  by  which  it  was  held  looked  like  a  sword-bilt." 

Duran  (ii,  119)  relates  that  this  "resembled  a  sickle,  was  of  wood 
and  painted  black,  wliite  and  red.  Near  its  handle  bnng  a  tassel 
of  while  and  Idack  leather."  This  authority  also  states  that  the 
idol  "carried  a  shield,"  but  Torqiieniada  {op.  cit.,p.  290)  stales  that, 
besides  this,  it  l)eld  *'a  finely  decorated  s[)ear,  very  large,  with  a 
point  of  obsidian  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  iron  points  to  one  of 
our  luncea," 

Referring  first  to  the  pictures  of  Quelzalcoatl's  weapon  in  Saha- 
gun's  MS.  (PI.  HI,  24  and  25)  we  recognize  in  it  a  recurved  atlatl 
with  linger  pegs.  Its  (h'awing  is  evidently  distorted  ;  the  artist 
represented,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  other 
cases,  a  side  view  of  the  curve  and  a  front  view  of  the  handle  and 
finge;-pegs.  At  a  first  glance  its  proportions  strike  one  as  exag- 
gerated, but  not  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  iiigurea 
14,  15,  18,  19,  20  and  21,  Pi.  iii,  wiLli  the  spear-throwers  I,  2,  4, 
5  anil  16  of  PI.  iir,  nn<l  3ti,  37,  38  and  39  of  PI.  n.  Figures  14, 
19  and  50  of  PI.  iii  represent  specimens  with  smooth  outline  and 
transverse  bands  of  color  which  recall  Duran's  description  of 
*'wooden  sickles  painted."  Sahngiin's  illustrations  however  and 
fig.  l!S,  PI.  HI,  exhibit  ornamentation  and  have, moreover,  a  series 
of  small  balls  placed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  curve.  Bub  this 
was,  it  is  evident,  only  a  conventional  luethod  of  expressing  tlie 
fact  that  these  atlatl  were  inlaiil  or  etudilod  with  precious  stones. 
For  we  find  real  bishops'  crosiers  represented  in  the  identical  ex- 
traordinary manner  by  native  artists,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  figs, 
2  and  3,  p.  26,  From  these  pictmes  we  learn  the  interesting  fact 
that  whilst  the  Spaninnis  likened  this  form  of  ceremonial  atlatl  to 
a  bishop's  crosier,  the  Mexican  artist,  on  attempting  to  delineate  a 
crosier,  drew  it  as  he  would  an  atlatl.  Tiierefore,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent ihtit  the  resemblance  was  a  very  strong  one. 

Now,  let  U8  produce  our  crowning  proofs  that  this  strange  "  cro- 
sier" was  a  ceremonial  allatl.     Il  is  generally  represented,  as  we 
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have  seen,  accompanied  by  one  [>art  of  military  armor,  a  shield. 
In  Sabagun's  MS.,  it  is  also  accompanied,  in  one  instance,  by 
Bpeara;  but  in  tbe  Aubin  Codex  (appendix  to  Duran's  Atlas)  Tez- 
catiipoca  (tii,  19)  carnea  it  wiili  a  shield,  banner  and  twtt  xpfiurs 
and  in  the  W.S.  of  the  Bilrlioteca  Nsizioualc  it  is  piclnrcd  as  lieki 
by  the  got!  of  the  chase,  Mixcoatl,  along  witli  two  ftjyears,  a  shield, 
banner  and  provision  bag  (PL  iii,  14).  In  this  MS.  tl>e  text  in- 
forms ns  tliat  it  was  named  Mixcoatl  xonoquitl.  As  we  liave  seen. 
Fray  Sahagun,  recorded  the  name  as  heca  xonecuUU  in  tlic  Lauren- 
liana  M.S.  of  his  Historia.  Each  of  these  names  for  the  curved 
atlatl  seems  to  he,  in  the  first  case,  descriptive  of  its  form. 

The  word  "xonecuiili"  or  "xonoquitl"  is,  I  should  say,  a  syn- 


FlO.  9. 
Bishop  Zumnrajn.  flrtl  l>i#taot»  of  Mexico. 
T«]leriaDO-IlenieD»fB  Codex,  p.  30. 


Fio.  3. 
Archbrsho|>  STivniiirnr.    MS.  Uia- 
tory  of  Mexico,  ISTtt. 


thesis  of  the  verbs  xotia  :=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hew,  or  xohchoa  ^ 
to  bend  or  fold  something,  and  necKiioa  :=  to  twist  or  bend  some- 
thing.  It  would,  therefore,  only  mean  "that  which  is  curved, 
twisted  or  bent."  Certain  loaves  of  bread,  made  during  the  feast  of 
the  god  Macuilxochitl,  were  also  named  "  xonecuiili.'*  We  are 
told  by  Saliagun  (i,  14)  that  ^^  these  were  of  the  form  of  a  stroke 
of  falling  lightning."  Mr.  UAmi  Simeon,  in  a  note  to  his  admir- 
able translation  of  ^ahagun's  Historia  (p.  3*2),  describes  tliese  as 
"  loaves  of  the  form  of  an  S." 

The  fact  that  a  stroke  of  lightning  was  symbolized  by  a  cortain 
form  termed  "  xonecuiili,"  and  that  this  was  the  name  of  a  cere- 
monial foi-m  of  atlatl  illumines  a  whole  series  of  ubscnre  ])as- 
sages.  Duran  has  recorded  that  Tlaloc's  erableoi  "was  of  carved 
wood  shaped  like  a  stroke  of  Ughttiing"  (i,  p.  S06).     He  also  re- 
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lales  that  Thiloc's  idol  lieki  in  liis  riglit  bainl  "a  strolte  of  Ughfnivg 
of  wood,  pnintcd  purple."  This  wns  unduHatetl,  like  a  stroke  of 
wavy  liglitiiing  fallinp^  from  tlie  cloiids  to  tlie  groniul  (ii,  136). 
Tezozotnoc  (434)  and  Orozco  y  lierra  (iii,  360}  tell  us  that  TIaloc'a 
staff  was  called  IhtpetUupmnitl  or  "staff  casting  out  lightning." 

To  examine  Tluloc's  cmbleius  further  would  be  to  tiansgreas  be- 
3'ond  the  liinit  of  my  subject.  ISufflce  it,  therefore,  to  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  knowledge  that  Itghlnlng  and  swill  <le9trnction 
were  symbolized  by  a  certain  curved  form,  and  that  this  farm  was 
that  of  a  ceremonial  allatl. 

It  seems  as  though  one  could  discern  the  lioe  of  thought  that 
led  the  ancient  Mexicans  to  associate  lightning  and  (the  closely 
allied)  serpent  symbolism  with  their  military  arm  for  throwing  fa- 
tal missiles.  They  may  have  done  so  at  first  with  the  belief  and 
hope  of  endowing  their  atlatl  wit!>  the  qualities  they  recognized 
in  bolh  destructive  forces.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  by  grad- 
ual Iransitiou  the  forces  themselves  should  come  to  be  symbolized 
hy  the  weapons  and  that  these  should  become  more  an<i  more  em- 
blematic and  depart  from  their  |)rimitive  form.  This  transition  was 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  ha<l  reachetl  its  max- 
imum iu  (juclzalcoatrs  and  Tlaloc's  lightning-liiirlcr  and  Iluitzilo- 
pochlli'a  xiuhcoatl  or  turquoise  serpent.  But  even  iu  these  cere- 
monial einldcms  the  form  and  idea  of  the  atlatl  were  far  from  being 
abandoned  and  were  ever  present.  Nothithg  proves  this  more  clearly 
than  a  figure  of  s[)eech  preserved  by  Padre  Olmos.^  From  him 
we  learn  that,  to  express  the  idea  that  we  might  render  by  the 
phrase,  '•  He  smote  tlie  people,"  meaning  a  visitation  of  fumine  or 
pestilence,  christianized  Mexicans  made  use  of  an  ancient  meta- 
phor and  said,  "  He  hurls  (with)  the  xiuhcoatl^  the  mamalhvnztli 
upon  them." 

Let  \\s  now  hastily  review  the  atlatl  represented  with 


TEZCATLIPOCA. 

We  have  found  him  with  the  serpent  atlatl,  PI,  iii,  27,  28,30  and 
31,  and  with  the  lightniug-uthul,  PL  nt,  18,  19. 

Durau  (I'l  1'!"^')  imd  Tezozomoe  (109)  give  a  valuable  indica- 
tion hy  telling  ife  that,  iu  each  town,  there  were  two  different  idols 
of  Tezeatli|>aea. 

In  the  great  temples  of  Texcoco  and  the  city  of  Mexico  one 


'Gnunmaire  de  la  lon^e  Kahnull,  Milion  Uimi  Sim  ton,  Parts,  1876,  p.  237. 
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image  was  seated  ;  in  its  left  liflud  were  a  shield  iiml  four  spears  and 
iu  the  right  a  8|>ear.  His  arm  was  raised  iu  tbreateiiing  gesture  as 
though  he  wished  to  throw  It  and  this  spear  was  placed  in  an  '*am- 
iento  =:  atlatl." 

Both  of  these  authorities  give  us  picturea,  by  native  artista,  of 
this  idol  (fig.  4  A^  By)  and  both  agi^e  in 
their  description  of  tlie  second  idol. 

It  carried  also /our  sjiears  but  we  are  told 

that  in  the  other  hand  it  held  a  "  fan  "  of 

precious   feathers.     These  were  green  and 

yellow  iind  were  fastened  to  a  circular  [tJate 

of  burnished  gold  like  a  mirror  .   .  .  which 

fan   was  called    '*  y   tlaehiayau."   Durau's 

illustration  corresi>onda  to  this  descrijition 

but  picturPH  the  circular  jdute  an  a  hollaw 

circle  divided  by  lines  into  four  portions. 

Reference  to  Tezcatlipoca's  picture  in  Sahagun's  Laurentian  MS. 

proves  this  "  fan"  to  be  a  mis-described  '*  tiachieloni,"  an  instni- 

ment  we  tind  thus  represented  in  the  hand  of  this  and  other  gois 

(fig.  5.)     His  description  is  contained  in  the  chapter  of  ttiis  work 


3 
rio.  4, 

A.— r>rtr)in'«  Atlai. 
B.— Raniirea  Codex. 


FlO.9.  FlO.O. 

Sabngim's  Laurentiann  MS.,  Book  I. 


Fig.  7. 


relating  to  Xiuhtecuhtli :  "he  holds  in  his  left  h*and  a  shield  ;  in 
the  right  what  was  lUio  a  sceptre  (lig.  6).  It  was  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  hollow  iu  the  centre.  This  was  surmounted  by  two  balls, 
one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  there  was  a  point  ou  the  top  of 
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the  smallest.  They  ealled  this  sceptre  Tlarliicloni,  which  means 
*8cer  or  looker,'  for  with  it  one  eoiilfl  hide  one's  face  and  Inc.ik 
through  the  circle  of  gold"  (lib.  i,  cap.  xrii).  In  the  text  relating 
to  Opuchtli^  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  harpoon,  it  is  describeil 
as  '*  ft  sceptre  like  a  monstrance  or  pj'x,  at  the  top  of  wbich  pro- 
jects an  arrow  point,"  from  which  one  would  scarcely  reeognize  its 
picture  in  the  same  chapter  (fig.  7).  I  do  not  hesitate  iu  identi- 
fying this  "  tlachieloni "  as  a  badly  drawn  ceremonial  form  of  the 
atlatl  provided  with  a  finger-iiole,  that  we  have  studied  with  Clasa  I. 

Notice  that  thia  "  tlachieloni  "  is  onlj'  met  with  In  Sahagun's 
illustrations  to  book  i,  in  Dman's  Atlas  and  in  the  Aubin  Codex, 
all  of  which  date  unquestionnibly  from  after  the  Ctnupiest.  Even 
in  these  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  shield  and  in  the  cases  of 
Xiuhtecuhtli  and  Texcatlipoca  with  spearn  or  a  shield  and  a  banner. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  we  find  only  exceptional  tlachie- 
loni iu  the  hands  of  deities  irho  are  uauaUi/  represented  with  various 
forms  of  atithentic  atlatl  by  the  artists  of  older  Codices.  Beside 
Tezcatlipoca,  see  Xiuhtecuhtli  (PI,  ii,  f),  24  and  in,  1,  4,  5  and  29), 

Tlie  Jiame  titifhieloHt,  meaning  "  that  through  which  one  can  look  " 
(from  the  verb  tlachia^to  look)  is  descriptive  and  would  be 
equidly  applicable  to  all  the  atlatl  provided  with  finger-holes  through 
wliic"li  iMie  could  look.  One  is  led  to  infer  by  Duran's  text,  how- 
ever, tintt  a  symbolism  was  attached  to  this  ceremonial  form  of 
atlatl  and  that  the  circle  through  whiot)  one  could  look  had  became 
endilematic  of  the  power  of  sight.  Fray  Duran  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  *' Tezcatlipoca  saw  all  that  happened  in  the  uni- 
verse." The  circles  or  ruigs  usually  represented  al»out  the  eyes  of 
Tlaloc  conveyed,  undoubtedly,  a  similar  symbolism  and  were  the 
emblem  of  constant  watchfulness  and  powerful,  all-seeing  vision. 

Pausing  now  to  review  the  principal  Aztec  gods  in  their  repre- 
sentations, one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  established  by  the 
foregc>ing  testimony  that  ewh  god  citrrien,  as  symbol,  some  foj-vt  of 
ailaH,  Turning  to  the  sctilittured  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Yuc- 
atan we  find  the  atlatl  and  the  spear  and  an  almost  total  aljscnce 
of  any  other  weapon.  The  same  observation  applies  to  tlie  older 
Maya  jind  Mexican  Codices. 

In  the  Mexican  MSS.  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  one 
can  trace  the  disaiJiiearnnce  of  the  atlatl  by  its  iuereasingly  incor- 
rect representations  tm<i  note  its  extinction  by  finding  these  Jliially 
8uper8e<led  by  pictures  of  the  bow  and  arrow.    And  thus  the  inter- 
ior 
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|pt«d  evolntion  of  the  truly  wonderful  atlall,  the  epear -thrower 
vi  aueient  Mexico,  came  to  an  end. 

The  allatl,  although  exquisitely  carved,  covered  with  gold,  inlaid 

ith  turquoise,  decorated  with  feather  work  and  exhibiting  the  re- 

uiftrkable  degree  of  sliill  attained  hy  an  industrioiis  and  intelligent 

:e,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  Qtting  epitome  of  the  gtrnnge  civiliza^ 

m  of  Ancient  Mexico^  tfie  real  barbarian)  of  which  ivas  mitigated 

the  most  niarvelloui  perfection  in  every  detail  of  indus^trial  ai't. 

Dr^iMt  Augmt,  1890. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


In*  the  Twenly-secnml  Report  of  the  Museum  for  the  year 
18^S7-8,  a  brtcf  Jiotice  is  given  of  n  collertton  of  stone  imple- 
ments, p«itsihertls  !ind  other  oUject.-i,  tiikeu  fioiu  the  mud 
near  the  mouth  of  Ntmiiiiin's  creek,  Clnymont,  Dehiwsire,  pre- 
senled  f>y  Mr.  Ilillxinie  T.  Cresson,  with  ii  few  others  fn)m 
the  same  place  presented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Uuey,  mid  Mr.  W.  K. 
Tliomp.soD.  The  statement  is  there  made  that  these  objects 
were  fuimd  in  the  mud  of  the  creek  at  three  localities,  desig- 
nated Stations  A,  B  and  C,  which  were  near  together.  The 
fact  that  these  ohjccts  were  in  close  association  with  the  de- 
cayed remains  of  stakes  or  piles  (several  of  which  have  been 
curerully  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  Museum),  indicating  some 
ab{n"iginal  structure  of  an  unknown  character,  made  the  col- 
lecti(»n  one  of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Cresson  has  sent  to  the  Museum  other  ypeciniens 
from  this  interesting  locality  and  has  furnished  a  Report  fjiv- 
ins  a  tletaiied  account  of  his  !on<2:-conlinued  and  careful  re- 
searches  at  this  place.  This  Report  is  here  published  and  is 
comjneniled  as  a  clear  and  simple  account  of  th«  fucts  oli- 
served  during  the  research.  From  this  statenicut  archicolo- 
gists  can  draw  snob  conclusions  as  seem  to  them  most  likely 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  piles  nnd  the  associated  ob- 
jects which  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Cresson  seem  to  indicate  an 
aboriiiinal  tiah-weir. 


Camduidge,  Mass., 
March  21,  1892. 


F.  W.  Putnam, 

Cdrator  of  thr  MrsEuit. 
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REPORT   ITPON  PrLE-STRUCTURES,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE 

REMAIN'S  OF   ABOIilGl^'AL   FISII-WEIRS.  IX  NAAMAN'S 

CREEK,  NEAR  CLAYMONT,  DELAWARE. 


TnE  spet'hnens  collected  during  explorations  for  the  Peabocly 
Museiira,  eiiice  1887,  at  the  site  of  the  pile-structiires  wliicU  are 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  prfliistortc  fisli-weirs,  iusiile  of  the 
mouth  of  Kanmftu's  creek,  near  Claymont,  Del.,  together  with  speci- 
mens gathered  before  my  counection  with  the  Museum  as  field  as- 
sistant, have  been  arranged  for  study,  and  a  considerat>le  portion 
of  the  collection  is  placed  on  exhibition^in  the  Museum ;  thus  pre- 
senting with  the  Abbott,  Lockwood  and  Bcuiiett  collections,  an 
Interesting  series  illustraliiig  the  condition  of  early  nmii  in  the 
soutliern  portion  of  the  Delaware  valley. 

The  slow  and  laborious  nature  of  the  work,  executed  with  a 
hanct-dredge,  rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  the  examinations 
until  the  summer  of  1889.  At  this  time  a  steam  dredge  was  used 
to  deepen  the  creek's  channel  near  Richmond's  bride-yard  which 
finished  the  work.  This  more  rapid  method  of  proceihire,  aUliougli 
it  destroyed  the  site  of  the  relic  bed  surrounding  the  pile-structures, 
served  to  add  many  new  specimens  of  interest  to  the  collection, 
and  artbrded  a  chance  to  examine  more  fntly  the  geological  forma- 
tiuu  upon  which  the  alluvial  deposits  and  underlying  peat  and  gravel 
beds  rest. 

In  1870,  a  fisherman  living  tu  the  village  of  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 
gave  me  some  spear  and  arrowheads,  chipped  from  a  dense  argil- 
lite,  whicli  he  had  found  oji  the  edge  of  the  extensive  mud  flats 
which  border  Naamau's  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Delaware 
river.  The  finder  stated  that  while  cat-tishing  among  the  reeds 
and  spatier-docks,  he  noticed,  here  and  there,  tlie  ends  of  logs 
or  stakes  protruding  from  the  mud,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be 
placed  in  rows  ;  to  use  hisowa  words,  "they  stuck  out  just  above  the 
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tniid,  were  ns  rotten  as  punk,  and  he  ooultl  see  no  reason  wliy  tlieyM 
been  placed  there  by  white  folks ;  more  than  likely  the  Indiuns  in 
old  titnes  used  them  to  hitch  their  canoea  to  when  spearing  fish,  and 
that  was  the  reason  the  darts,  axes  and  such  like  were  found  around 
there."  A  visit  to  the  place,  made  a  few  days  afterwani  in  com- 
pany with  the  Baherman,  disclosed  the  ends  of  much  decayed  stakes 
protruding  nlmvc  the  mnd,j»i8t  as  he  had  stated,  and  cfvnfiruied 
what  I  had  heibrc  heard  in  regard  to  them  from  areed-biid  gunner, 
who  encountered  them  wljile  poling  his  skirt"  oiT  the  marsh  into  the 
creek  after  the  water  had  fallen  on  the  cl>b-tide.  At  that  time 
(1H70)  I  coincided  with  the  fiahermau's  views  that  the  Rpot  iiad 
been  a  Qshing-place  of  the  Indians,  as  the  finds  of  argillite  imple- 
ments seemed  only  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woo<Ien 
structiires  or  stake-ends.  More  mature  deliberation  based  upun 
the  results  of  hand-dredging  and  excavating  since  my  first  visit 
(1870),  only  serves  to  confirm  my  opirdon  that  thej'  were  the  re- 
mains of  fish-weirs. 

Professional  duties  did  not  permit  me  at  this  time  (b'^70)  to  give 
the  matter  serious  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  my  return  from 
France,  in  1880,  that  I  again  visited  the  spot  at  Naamau's  creek 
vhei'e  the  finds  had  been  made.  While  abroad  I  studied  man}'  ar- 
chrealogical  collections^  esf>ecially  those  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  and 
visited  various  prehistoric  stations  of  Switzerland.  The  rude  sharp- 
ening of  the  pile-ends  which  I  there  examineil  was  in  some  eases 
evidently  ravade  with  sharp  stone  implements  and  recalled  the  cuts  on 
the  stake-ends  at  Naaman's  creek.  Since  1880,  I  have  frequently 
examined  the  spot,  excavating  the  few  [lile-ends  lh:it  remainecl  and 
preserving  several  that  did  not  fall  to  pieces.  Careful  notes  were 
made  of  the  dre<lgings  and  excavations.  These  operations  were  car- 
ried on  at  low  tide,  tiie  work  Iteing  conducted  prijicipally  by  my- 
self aided  at  times  by  interested  friends.  The  residts,  so  far  (1887), 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  ends  of  piles  embethled  in  the  mud, 
judging  from  t!ie  implements  and  other  debris  scnttereel  around 
them,  li.ad  once  served  as  supprnts  to  structures  intejidcd  for  tUh- 
weirs.  In  all  probability,  the  piles  or  stakes  originally  projected 
a  few  feet  above  the  water  and  were  proI»ably  interlaced  with  wattles 
or  vines  to  more  readily  bar  Llie  passage  of  fish  from  the  creek  to 
the  river.  Tlie  upper  portions  of  tliese  wooden  structures  have 
di8n|>peared  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  they  were  idaced 
there. 
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Tlie  edge  of  the  flats  in  whicli  the  slakes  were  embedded'  is 
covered  with  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  of  water  on  the  flood 
tide.  At  slaclc  water  it  forms  a  low  mud  bank  gl  an  ting  toward  the 
creek.  Three  different  stations^  were  located,  probably  all  that 
exist,  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  referred  to.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  careful  examination  of  nearly  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
neigldK)rIiood  of  the  alake-enda,  made  within  the  past.four  3'ears  by 
dredging  in  sections  between  certain  points  marked  upon  the 
creek's  bank.  The  implements  found  at  Station  A  are  generally 
made  of  argillite,  with  a  few  quartz  and  quartzite.  Some  were 
very  rude  in  character  and  not  unlike  the  palieoliths  found  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  Trenton  gravels.^ 

The  re])roduciion,  from  a  photograph,  shows  the  pile-ends  ns  they 
appeared  before  excavation  at  the  spot  designated  station  B  (see 
p.  8).  The  other  stations,  A  and  C,  were  generally  covered  at 
high  tide.  These  stakes  were  carefully  excavate*!,  dried  and  for- 
Avanle<l  to  the  Pealiody  Museum  Uy  the  late  Mr.  William  Reilly* 
of  Fljiladelphia,  a  florist,  then  living  at  Clayraont.  The  slight 
amount  of  exravation  necessary  to  remove  the  pile-ends  did  not 
give  anything  more  than  asuperfleiat  idea  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion in  which  they  stood,  and,  as  it  has  been  stated,  until  the 
steam-dredge  began  its  work  of  deepening  the  bed  of  Naaman's 
creek  so  that  sloops  could  enter  its  shallow  waters  and  anchor  at 
the  wharf  near  ItichmoTKi's  brick-j'ard,  it  was  not  possible  to  learn 
mucli  in  regard  lo  the  underlying  formation. 

Careful  study  of  the  material  brought  up  during  the  operation  of 
the  steam-dredge  suggesls  that  in  places  a  bastard  peat  soil  or  peat 
muck,  covered  by  alluvial  deposits  several  feet  in  thickness,  rests 


*  The  nUiiviuni  wn«  excavated  fVom  around  theco  stakes  wittcb  were  photofiraiihecl 
In  pliieo  beforo  remornl. 

^  The  term  "statiou"  wa«ado|it04j  by  Professor  Piitnrtm'd  suggestion,  as  implemouti 
were  found  In  certnin  i)>ou.  Mveni]  feet  apart,  In  Uic  bed  of  the  creek. 

*Iiiiplcnient8  at  Ilka  kind  have  been  found  in  the  >iaiilil«r  cliiy  at  the  brlrk-^-nrd 
nlonf^side  of  Nnaninu's  creek.  The  Implement*  that  tvero  bronpht  up  hj  the  hnnd- 
rtredge  at  etation  A  may,  therefore,  hnre  been  washed  out  of  the  brick  and  boulder, 
ciny  depoaila  and    scattered  among  tba  alluTial  depoalta  la  irbioli   tbe  atakeii  were 

fOUIHl, 

*  Mr.  Ueilly'a  letter  accompanied  the  npcctinent  referred  to.  lie  took  an  active  In. 
tereat  In  the  reseaix^hea  of  the  I'eabody  Muaeum.  ITo  was  drnwne<I  near  tho  mouth  of 
Xanman'«  creek  In  IhST.  Thanks  of  tho  Mu»eum  are  also  dno  Mr.  Chnrlus  OiteT  and 
Willie  Shutc  who  prencnted  h-perlmeni;  fonndnmnn^  the  rli^brls  f)«|K>»itud  by  the  «team- 
drodjSQ.   Tbcir  lettcra  ACCDjnpouled  Uie  epfctniena  luitl  arc  on  file  lu  the  Mu&eum. 
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upon  the  brick-cla}' of  Lewis  (Columbian  of  McGee),  and  that  this 
same  peat  layer  frequently  dips  <]ownvrnr(I  under  the  cla}'  deposit. 
An  example  of  tiiis  may  he  seen  northeast  and  soutlieaat  <jf  the 
creek's  mouth  near  lovv-water  mark;  here  is  a  bed  of  hard,  blue 
clay  and  two  hnndreil  feet  farther  inland,  a  dark,  peaty  soil  comes 
to  tlie  snrfat'e.  Southwest  of  this  at  I^obdell's  Car  Wheel  Works, 
near  the  month  of  Christiana  creek,'  this  same  peat-bed  exists, 
covere<l  in  places  by  alluvial  depo^itjS  varying  from  three  feet  to 
six  and  even  ten  feet  iu  tbickucds.      I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Emer 


rtLR-RKDB  AT  STATIUN  t}. 

Loyd  of  Claymont  that,  several  years  ao;o,  while  excavnting  muck 
for  fertilizing  ijui'poses  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Myers,  there 
was  encountere<l  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  this  same  peat  layer  to- 
gether with  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  in  fuet,  this  has  oflpn  been  remarked 
by  well-digy;ers  in  that  vicinity',  and  in  all  probabiiiiy  accoiMits  for 
the  so-called  tree-ends  which  protrude  fiom  beneath  alluvial  depos- 
its in  the  bed  of  the  Delaware  river  near  Grubb's  lauding.     These 


t(.'hl|ipcil  IniplomenU  of  nrKlllile  hnvebecn  raiiiid  thr«o  nnil  n  IiaIT  feet  Itencnth  tiiis 
pout'liiycr.  S«o  luttera  of  Mr.  Ueortce  Lobdell  on  llle  id  the  Miiaciiiii.  &Ir.  I.obilell 
niviitloii*  llio  trunk*  of  •ycnniore  Iipoh  iu  the  pent,  la  tliia  reaped  ft rescmbtos  llie 
I^jiIIbii  Fiiruni  unit  ('eat  Lajrer  iit  Cliiymiout.  A  ruinil>er  oT  these  fmplomenta,  uolJocled 
by  Mr,  LoUilolI  \a  iatfi,  are  Ln  Oio  MiiBeum,  preiteuted  by  bltu  iu  ISM  aud  1888. 
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obsliuctions  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  sturgeon  fisljerraen 
who  aet  ilccp  nets,  and  for  this  reason  they  resort  to  the  east  ehau- 
nol  of  the  river.  Some  eonnectlon  may  he  traced  between  lltese 
facts  and  the  legends  that  exist  among  the  country  people  in  the 
vicinity  in  reganl  to  apple  orchards  standing  upon  farinsnow  en- 
tire!>'  covered  hy  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 

Professor  McCorkle  of  the  United  Stales  Coast  Survey  inRMins 
me  that  llie  encroachments  of  the  river  upon  the  west  bajjk,  within 
the  past  hundred  years,  have  been  so  slight  that  the  contours  of 
recent  and  earlier  survey's  show  very  little  change.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  certain  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  at  one  time  covered  hy  the  ebh  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  was  reclaimed  from  its  wiilers  by  dykes.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  early  settU'rs.  Tlie  hind  near  the  Christiana  creek  and  tlie 
siiore  line  of  the  Delaware  soulli'of  that  point  are  examples  of  this. 
Mr.  Lobdell,  who  owns  large  tracts  of  lan<l  near  the  spot  last  men- 
tioned, states  that  the  dykes  along  the  Delaware  river  front  and 
the  Christiana  creek  require  careful  attention  to  prevent  overflow, 
and  that  the  land  had  iimlcubtedly  been  reclaimed  l>y  the  early 
Swech'sh  settlers  from  tlte  encroachments  of  tiie  water  ;  a  proof  be- 
ing given  by  the  heavy  alluvial  deposits  In  tlie  vicinity  resting  upon 
other  aqueons  deposits  of  great  age. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that  *' Tlie  Fallen  Forest  and 
Peat  Layer"  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  Naaman's  creek  but  is  distributed  over  a  wider 
area.' 

Under  the  brick-clay  of  Lewis  may  be  encountered,  at  certain 
localities,  a  red  gravel  similar  in  cliaracter  to  that  observed  further 
northeast  towanl  Philadelphia,  hut  not  so  well  defined  and  disap- 
pearing Hltogelher  at  times  or  merging  into  the  bouhlers  and  clay 
so  characteristic  of  this  region.  Wliether  the  old  tertiary  sea  de- 
posit, so  well  markeil  at  Philadelphia,  exists  thus  far  south  is  yet 


<  Wlu'n  Mr.  Mc(>pe  nf  the  Unitt'il  Stutes  Geolngicnl  Survey  tIkIIuiI  Uie  pent  beds, 
then  iincoTeicd  at  Kiclimoitd's  brli-k-jart).  Niinmnn'A  creek,  bo  wns  nnnble  toglrea 
decideiJ  »|iinioii  in  regard  to  Uicir  ;>gc.  In  n  letter  to  nio  u\>nn  the  sulijpcl,  bcnrtng 
dnte  of  J:it).  \3,  IHiiO.  he  etalos:  "You  n)u«t  allow  me  to  wtt^ibolil  my  njilninn  until  [ 
have  o|iparnuvity  t^*  niiikc  extended  Atudlee  nlonj;  boih  sldc»  of  thv  Muliiwiiie,  In  I'l-nn- 
eylviiniti.  New  .Fi-rsey  nnd  Deliiwiire."  I'rof.  G.  Fredprick  Wright,  who  <ri»>lted  Uib  eile 
or  the  »t)ir|ioHed  Iliili-M'eirs  an  well  as  other  k>cnlitii>t<  in  the  uclgliborliood,  ex|>re66eil 
liiui!>4.'ir  as  Ki'^otly  puzsloU  by  the  puellioD  of  the  peut-beda. 
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to  be  demonstratedJ     Umlerlying  tlie  brick-clay  is  the  crystalline 
of  Dull  a. 

A  eiiggestion  of  the  superposition  of  tbe  layers  near  the  month 
of  tlie  creek  inay  Ije  conveyed  l>y  tlie  iileal  sUclcb  siiown  Itelow. 
AD  represents  the  creek's  bed  and  alluvial  deposits  overlying ; 


/v. 
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BC  brick  claj'  and  G  gravel  deposits;  CD  is  the  crystalline  of 
Dana;  J*L  is  the  peat  la^-er  timt  lower  down  contains  the  fallen 
trunks  of  willow,  cedar,  oak  uikI  pine  trees;  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  designated  the  Falk!n  Forest  an<J  Peat  Layer.  Tbe  black 
areas  in  the  creek  bed  mark  the  position  of  the  pile-slrnctnres  which 
it  is  conjectured  were  interlace<l  with  wattles  or  vines,  forming 
ancient  finh-weirs. 

The  position  of  these  pile-structures  shows  that  in  two  localities 
they  were  implanted  in  the  peat  layer,  and  in  the  other  case,  so 
near  as  conid  be  determined  iu  the  diflicult  process  of  hand-tlredg- 
ing,  in  a  gravelly  deposit  mixeii  with  targe  boulders. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reprocbiction  of  a  pho- 
tograph taken  at  dredjj;i(ig-8tation  £  (seep.  8).  This  picture  was 
taken  some  montlis  after  the  bank  had  been  sliced  away*  a  few  of 
the  piles  being  removed  to  study  their  geological  positioji.  Tiio 
negative  was  not  satisfactory,  and  later  other  photugraphs  were 
taken.  But  little  change  had  taken  phice  in  the  |)osition  of  the 
piles  subjected  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  tirey  were  in 
a  measure  protected  by  the  water-griisa  and  spatter-docks  that 
grew  np  around  them  after  the  section  of  the  creek's  bank  had  been 
removeil. 


>  A  yeltow  itani)  reaeinliting  UtnC  nnilerljing  Uio  Red  gKnvel  of  Lewis  at  PhilA(lcl|iliia 
htu  be«ii  rcmnrked  iit  Mi-.  LolidoUV.  nl^o  in  wells  dog  nt  Mnr<-iiti  ilook.  I'a.  Triic<j»  of 
thti  yellow  eund  nod  gravel  ura  not  naiUtuK  in  tlii;  vicinity  of  Nnmnau'e  crrek. 
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A  copy  of  a  pencil  Bketch  will  bettor  sngo^est  how  the  wooden 
stakes  or  pile-ends  looked  when  first  examined  (profile). 


C. 
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.^  T 


C, the  creek;  5, the  wooden  stakes  covered  by  alluvial  deposits; 
B,  the  mud  bank  on  the  aide  of  Naaiuan's  creek  ;  the  lines  show 
the  slakes  below  the  rnud,  and  the  dark  tops  indicate  how  little 
they  projected  above  it. 


.ll-' 


The  second  sketch  shows  the  method  pursued   at  low  tide  in 

tj'onc'liing  away  the  side  of  the  bank  and  exposing  the  wooden 
slritcrlures.  A  slanting  cut  was  made,  a  few  feet  in  depth,  from  W 
to  ^1,  W  to  V  and  P  to  li. 

Ttie  ])rofile  sketcfi  on  tlie  next  [>age,  taken  in  this  connection, 
shovvs  tlje  geological  position  of  the  wooden  stnietwros. 

A,  B'mmX  Cin<Mcate  the  pof;ition  of  the  three  dredging  stations; 
the  dotted  lines  tlie  relic  \wx\%  surmuiiding  tlioni.  The  exact  posi- 
ttcm  of  tlie  wooden  pile-Ptids  cuuid  be  delennitied  at  J3,  but  at  C 
and  ^1  the  [insitions  were  determined  with  less  accnracy,  as  they 
were  on  an  average  about  two  1o  two  and  a  Indf  feet  lieneath  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  creek  and  had  to  be  probed  for  with  a  long, 
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iron  rod.  This  process  required  groat  ctire.  as  tUo  rod  easily  |>en- 
etriiLed  the  soft  woodeu  ends.  The  hand-dredge  served  to  deter- 
mine tlie  area  of  the  rclle-beds  fiuiu  wliich  was  ohtairied  the 
interesting  coUectioti  iiovv  on  exhil)itioti  in  the  Peabody  Mmseum. 
X,  Fand  Z  hIiow  the  outlines  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  peat-beds 
and  underlying  clays  and  gravels. 

B. 

C  A. 

X 

V!    

Indications  of  an  attempt  to  sharpen  the  ends  of  the  stakes  are 
not  wanting,  as  shown  in  the  following  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  the  best  preserved  in  tlie  colhu-liun,  and  suggest  that  this  was 
probably  accomplished  by  a  cutting  instrument  of  stone. 


Pllfl-eiiils  nrt<>r  reiiiovn)  IVom  rlrerlgtng  ^Utlon  B,  Xaaman's  urcek.     From  a  plio- 
tocnpb  offiiecliiieuii  lb  ihc  Peiibuily  Miisetitn. 

Wedge-posts,  as  shown  In  figure  on  next  page,  were  also  used  to 
strengthen  the  wooden  slructures,  a  necessary  precaution  frum  the 
fact  that  during  the  spring  rains  the  waters  of  the  creek  are  burgfly 
increased  iu  volume  and  during  the  ebb  tide  push  out  with  great 
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force.  This  strong  en rrent  probaWj  acconnts  for  tlic  existing  gaps 
that  ocfiir  hetween  dredging-stntioiis  A,  B  and  C,  tlie  pile-ends  be- 
tween the  points  C  to  ^4  and  A  to  B  (see  figure,  p.  12),  liaving 
been  carried  awa}'  since  tliey  were  abandoned  b}'  the  people.  The 
preservation  of  those  at  dredgitig-stfttions  A  and  C  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  upper  portions  of  tlie  piles  have  rotted  away, 
the  ends  have  been  preserved  in  the  bustard  peat  and  alluvial  de- 
posit r  which  covered  them.  Tlie  superior  condition  and  length  of 
the  piles  secured  at  station  B  may  be  accoivnte<J  for  by  the  shelv- 
ing natnre  of  the  bank  and  the  inasa  of  water  plants  that  in  a  great 
measure  protected  them  from  injury. 


^v^- 


L^ 


')    • 
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A  U  a  pHe-eud  in  position;  B  is  a  wed^e  stnke ilriven  Into  the  mud  nIongaMe  of  It. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  preaent  month  of  the 
ci'eek  is  not  as  it  was  in  bygone  times.  Allnvial  deposits  extend 
a  considerable  distance  northeast  and  southwest  of  the  present 
mouth,  in  wliat  are  now  swampy  meadows  which  have  been  re- 
claimed by  dykes  from  encroucbmenls  of  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware. It  is  not  improbable  tliat  these  wooden  structures  occu])ied 
B  central  position  in  the  aieaa  either  covered  with  water  or  subject 
to  overflow,  or  else  that  the  existing  hai'd  clay-hed  aroutid  and  to 
eastward  of  station  B  was  an  ialet  foi-ming  an  elevation  of  dry  land 
suitable  for  a  camping-place  of  the  fishing  conimtmity. 

A  better  idea  of  this  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the  pen  sketch 
on  page  14,  F  and  E  arc  the  beds  of  clay  projecting  bcyonti  the 
dykes,  /*.  G  is  a  large  area  of  swamp  land,  with  a  black  muck 
or  bastard  peat  soil,  mixed  into  alluvial  deposits.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Clyde  estate.  L  is  upon  the  Ricliraond  (noperty  occu- 
pying the  north  aide  of  Naamau's  creek  ;  the  area  of  overflow  is 
not  so  great  on  this  side  towani  the  nortli  but  bends  towards  Mar- 
cus Hook  to  the  eastward.  The  present  position  of  Naaman's 
creek  bed  is  indicated  by  MM.  //is  an  elevation  of  clay  that  over- 
looks O  from  the  west.     J  is  a  small  ialet  surrounded   by  a  ditch 
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Prof,  G.  F.  Wriglit,  tbc  distinguished  glaciallst,  visited  this  lo- 
cality, his  attention  was  called  to  this  islet  and  ditch,  and  the  i)Osi- 
tion  and  character  of  the  same  seemed  to  impress  him  witli  the 
probabilit}'  of  aboriginal  origin.  If  it  had  been  ibe  work  of  the 
white  man  it  is  not  probable  lie  would  have  left  the  islet  that  stands 
in  the  centre.  It  seems  improbable  that  any  one  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  when  the  land  was  dyked  to  rnn  the  banks  around  a 
spot  of  this  kind  unless  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  had  previously 
existed  there.  If  it  was  dug  for  a  log  boom,  in  later  times,  it  is 
a  singular  circumstance  tliat  the  entire  area  of  3/,  /,  K  (see  sketch) 
was  not  excavated.  Its  shape  and  its  poailiou  at  the  side  of  the 
creek  recall  similar  excavations  that  have  been  quoted  by  my 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Rau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
If  ibe  moutii  of  this  artificial  excavation  had  been  closed  by  pilings 
interlaced  by  wattlings  simihir  to  those  remains  discovered  further 
to  the  eastward,  at  the  creek's  month,  an  admirable  fisk  preserve 
would  have  been  the  result.  Dr.  Rau,  in  a  visit  to  this  locality 
shortly  before  his  death,  deemed  it  to  be  of  aboriginal  origin. 


^y 
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The  position  of  the  wooden  structures  ran  from  north  to  south 
across  the  creek's  bed,  as  indicated  by  the  dark  spots,  C,  >1,  jB, 
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eliovrn  In  tlio  dingram  on  page  15,  ami  so  near  as  could  be  de- 
termined by  pik-onds  localed  at  the  various  dredging  Si[)Ots  or 
etalions,  A,  B,C,  tlie  piles  were  placed  about  six  inches  apart  ond 
in  the  following  order : 


O 


O     O 


O 


o  o 


o 


o 


withes  of  wicker  work  could  have  been  slipped  between  these 
piles  as  suggested  by  sketch  J3,  tlius  fonin'nga  sufficient  obstrnclion 
to  drive  the  llsh  toward  5,  jjiigc  l.'>,  where,  for  reasons  alreiuly 
given,  the  water  was  more  siiallow,  or  a  slielving  hank  of  clay  af- 
forded a*  better  opportunity  to  the  aboriginal  fisherman  to  pierce 
thetti  with  liis  spear  or  arrow.  On  the  oLlier  hand,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  structures  weresimpl}'  wooden  enclosures  surround- 
ing n  habitatiot)  site  now  covered  hy  the  waters  of  Naaman's  cicek, 
and  that  ihe  original  waters  of  the  creek  were  further  to  the  north- 
east or  sotilheast,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  we  cannot  account  for 
the  position  and  kind  of  implements  that  have  been  dredged  from 
around  A^  B,  C,  for  they  were  found  at  various  depths  in  the  peat 
and  alluvial  deposits  and  suggest  implements  used  by  a  peo^i^e  re- 
8«Mting  to  this  locality  to  lisli.  The  collection  forwarded  Ui  the 
Museum  by  the  various  gentlemen  interested  in  the  exploration  also 
suggests  this.  Most  of  the  arrow-points  are  similar  to  those  found 
among  the  shclllieaps  of  Cape  Henlopen. 

Among  other  interesting  implements  presented  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  is  a  large  stone  ntaul  that  diffi'rs  from  our  usual  Ameri- 
can types  uf  such  implements  in  the  fact  of  its  having  a  hole  drilled 
through  it  for  the  Insertion  of  a  handle  or  a  withe.  Three  of  these 
implements  were  found. 

A  difference  in  the  character  of  the  objects  dredged  from  the 
various  spots  shown  in  the  plan  above,  A^  B  and  6',  is  wortliy  of 
remark.  At  B  pottery  was  found,  and  in  the  material  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements,  jasper  and  quartz  pi-edominate. 
Implemcjils  of  argil  lite,  it  is  true,  were  also  found,  but  they  were 
few  in  number  and  of  belter  finish  than  those  dredged  from  ^4  and 
C  At  these  last  two  stations  there  were  but  few  implements  of 
M2 
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Jasper,  quartz  or  any  flint-like  innterial.  Pottery  and  fragments 
of  bone  irapleraents  were  found  only  at  B. 

Prof.  Henry  W,  Haynes  agrees  witb  Professor  Putnam^  iti  his  be- 
lief tbat  **  the  ftict  that  at  only  one  elation  pottery  occurs  and  also 
that  at  this  station  tlie  stone  iniplemeuta  are  largely  of  jasper  and 
quartz  with  few  of  argillite,  while  at  the  two  other  stations  many 
rude  stone  implements  are  associated  with  chipped  points  of  argil- 
lite,  with  few  of  jasper  and  other  flint-like  material,  is  of  great  in- 
terest." Professor  Haynes,  likewise,  deems  it  safe  to  consider  them 
as  ancient  aboriginal  flsh-welrs  rather  than  the  remains  of  a  pile- 
dwelling  people.  This,  then,  but  confirms  the  words  of  the  fisher- 
man who  first  brought  the  stone  implements  to  notice  when  he  sug- 
gested that  '-''  the  Indians,  in  old  times,  used  to  hitch  their  canoes 
to  them  and  spear  tish,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  their 
darts,  axes  and  such  like  were  found  around  there." 

Fish-weirs  have  been  mentioned  by  certain  early  explorers  on 
this  continent  and  remains  reaemhling  such  structures  have  been 
referred  to  by  more  modern  writers.''^ 

That  these  pile-structures  discovered  at  the  mouth  of  Naaman's 
creek  originally  formed  aboriginal  lish-weirs,  is  but  a  conjecture,  it 
is  tnie;  but  from  a  study  of  tlie  material  obtained  from  the  three 
dredging-atations,  and  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  it  may  be 
granted  that  the  assumption  is  not  unwarranted. 


^  Beport  Peabody  MuMOin,  Vol.  rr,  p.  4S,  18S8. 

*8ra  8mUh<.aiiliin  Cantrilmtions  to  Kitowloilge,  Vol.  XXV,  Prebistorio  Fishiog  In 
Europe  uid  North  Ajd erica,  by  Ctmrlea  Baa,  p.  'iSi,  De  liry  et  tU, 
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UST  OF  SPECIMENS.                ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^f            Tms  follotrin^ 

sammary  from  the  ronsenm  catalogne  will  give  some          ^^^H 

^^^^H          Idea  of  the  coUectiun  now  arranged  in  the  Peabodj  Museum  where  it  can          ^^^H 

^^^^1          be  seen  by  all  interested.                                                                                       ^^^| 

FROM  STATION  A.                                                      ^^M 

^^^H         Voa.  44.2dl-« 

15  broken  mosses  of  argilllte,  quartz  and  other  rocks.          ^^^H 

^^^1 

2  stone  chips.                                                                               ^^^H 

^^^H              "    44.288-^1 

17  chipped  stones  of  rarions  kinds,  several  being  split         ^^^H 

^^^1 

^^^H              "    44.302-8 

9  rade  celt-like  implenicnts.                                                        ^^^H 

^^^H              "    44.809 

8  notched  Ptone,  sinkers.                                                            ^^^H 

^^^H 

3  pitted  Btones.                                                                                ^^^| 

^^^H              " 

1  hammer  stone.                                                                              ^^^H 

^^^1              *•    44,312-84 

53  chipped  pointed  implements,  mostly  of  nrgillite  bnt          ^^^| 

a  few  of  quartzite  and  other  stones.    Ab>o  a  few         ^^^| 

^^^H 

103  specimens  from  station  A.                                                 ^^^H 

STATION  B.                                                            ^^M 

^^^H 

1  g^rooTed  stone,  axe  6hai>e.                                                        ^^^H 

^^^H              <• 

1  diacoidal  pt-hble.  pc;rf(]rated.                                                         ^^^H 

^^^H 

1  lar^e  chipped  pointed  Implement  of  jasper.                          ^^^H 

^^^H 

I  Inrt^e  chipped  polnte<l  implement  of  granite.                         ^^^H 

^^^B        «« 

1  cliipped  pt>t)bto,  jasper.                                                               ^^^H 

^^^1 

2  chipped  points,  slate.                                                                   ^^^H 

^^^H         " 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper.                                                           ^^^H 

^^^H        " 

I  Imtnnierutnne.  pebble,  pitted.                                                    ^^^H 

^^^H         '« 

1  chlppcHl  point,  ttlate.                                                                    ^^^H 

^^^H 

pettble.                                                                                      ^^^H 

^^^^1         •• 

1  Jasper  dake,  cliipped.                                                                ^^^H 

^^^H         " 

1  chipped  Implement,  Jasper.                                                      ^^^H 

^^^H         " 

1  DuLural  Htotii>.                                                                               ^^^H 

^^^V 

1  chipped  i[ii(denu.'nt,  jasper.                                                       ^^^H 

^^r 

I  chipped  implement,  cpmrtz.                                                       ^^^H 

^H             •• 

1  hammtTMtnne.                                                                              ^^^H 

^H 

1  small  arsillite  implement,  with  groove.                                   ^^^H 

^H              '* 

1  jasper  tlake.                                                                             ^^^H 

^1 

1 

F^ 
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Nos.  45,271 

1  chipped  point,  8late. 

^H 

'•     45,272 

1  clilpped  scraper,  jaaper. 

^^H 

'*    46,273 

1  long  polut,  slate. 

^^H 

"     45,274 

1  cliippt'd  piece  of  slate. 

^^H 

"    46,275 

1  broken  piece  of  granite. 

^^H 

"    45,276 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

^^H 

"    46,277 

I  radc,  grooved  axe-Uke  weapon. 

^^^1 

"    45,278-9 

2  chipped  points,  slate. 

^^H 

"     45.280 

1  larjre  chipped  Jasper  implement. 

^^H 

"    46,281 

1  chipped  jasper  flake. 

^^H 

"     45,282 

1  broken  nodule  of  flint. 

^^^1 

«*     45,283 

1  perforated  pebble. 

^^H 

"     45,284 

1  notched  pebble,  sinker. 

^^H 

"    45.285 

1  chipped  pointed  Jasper  flake. 

^^H 

"     45.28G 

1  jrrooved  stone,  sinker. 

^^H 

"    46,287 

1  chipped  slate  point,  process  of  manufacture. 

^^H 

"     46,288 

1  rude  stone  axe,  g^rooved. 

^^H 

"     45,2)59 

1  notched  pel)ble,  sinker. 

^^H 

"     45,290 

1  chipped  jasper  pebble. 

^^H 

"     45,291 

1  chipped  jasper  Implement. 

^^H 

1                             ••     45.292 
"     45.293 

1  chipped  jasper  flake. 

^^H 

1  pitted  hamoierstone. 

^^H 

••     45,294-6 

3  chipped  slate  points. 

^^H 

"    45,297 

1  chipped  Jasper  point. 

^^H 

"     45,298 

1  jsLsper  pi'bhle. 

^^H 

"     46,299 

1  celt  mmle  from  Jasper  pebble. 

^^H 

••     45.300-301 

2  chipped  stone  points. 

^^H 

'•     46,302 

1  eldfiped  jtt*per  flake  scraper. 

^^H 

•'     45,303 

1  chipped  stone  Iniplcnient. 

^^H 

"     45,304 

1  cliipped  jasper  pebble. 

^^H 

"    45.305 

1  chipped  jasper  point,  failure. 

^^H 

"     46,300 

1  jasper  flake. 

^^H 

••     45,807 

1  chipped  jasper  point. 

^^H 

"    45.308 

I  qnartz  flake. 

^^H 

"     45.309 

1  grooved  pebble. 

^^H 

"     46,310 

1  cliipped  Jasper  Implement. 

^^H 

"     45,3II-3!4 

4  chipped  stone  points. 

^^^1 

"     45.315-31G 

2  Jasjjer  flakes. 

^^H 

'•     45,317 

1  cldpped  jasper  scraper. 

^^H 

"    46,318 

1  chipped  stone  point. 

^^H 

«•    45,319 

1  flint  flake,  chipped  edges. 

^^H 

"     45,820 

1  chipped  flint  implement,  process  of  manufacture. 

^^H 

*«     48.321-4 

4  chipped  jasper  flakes. 

.  ^^H 

"     46,32.5 

1  notched  pebble,  sinker. 

^^H 

••     45,326 

1  Jasper  flake. 

^^H 

••     45,327 

1  quartz  flake. 

^^H 

••     45,828 

1  chipped  Jasper  pebble. 

225 
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^^^1          KOB.  45,329-332 

Blate                                                                    ^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^1              •'    4S,3SS-S34 

2  jasper  (la]ce8,  chipped  cdgM.                                   ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H              •< 

{^Ii^ppcd  jasper                                                          ^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^H              " 

1  chipped  pebble,  slnkor.                                                      ^^^^^^| 

^^^H         •< 

2  flipped  Htnrift  points.                                                          ^^^^^^| 

^^^H         " 

1  chippi'd  jn!«pcr  pebble.                                                            ^^^H 

^^^H 

1  notcbed  pebble,  sinker.                                                              ^^^^ 

^^^H 

1  chipped  jasper  point,  oDC  edge  Berrated.                               ^^^H 

^^^M 

1  diipped  Htnne  point.                                                                    ^^^H 

^^^H 

1  chipped  jat^per  implcineut.                                                         ^^^H 

^^^H               "     45,344-345 

2  cliipped  JH,sper  pebbles.                                                              ^^^H 

^^^H 

1  clilppctl  !^tonc  point.                                                                   ^^^H 

^^^H 

I  chipped  jasptT  Implement.                                                      ^^^| 

^^^H               " 

2  ehippcd  8tone  points.                                                                  ^^^| 

^^^H         •• 

1  citipped  jaf!<per  point.                                                                ^^^H 

^^^H        •' 

1  chipped  Htone  point.                                                                    ^^^^ 

^^^H         '' 

1  jnsper  point.                                                                                    ^^^H 

^^^H 

slate  point.                                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^H         " 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper.                                                       ^^^^ 

^^^H               "    45.355-G 

2  argillitc  points.                                                                        ^^^H 

^^^H         <« 

slate  potnU                                                                                   ^^^H 

^^^H 

jasper  point.                                                                            ^^^| 

^^^H               ••     45,359 

1  chipped  jit»per  Implement.                                                      ^^^| 

^^^H               "     45,360-3(11 

2  slate  pointH.                                                                              ^^^H 

^^^H 

1  chlppeirl  piece  of  jasper.                                                     ^^H 

^^^H                "     45,863-4 

2  ja.s()er  p<>lnt8.                                                                               ^^^H 

^^^H 

point.                                                                                  ^^^H 

^^^H 

Ktone  po!nt.                                                                                 ^^^H 

^^^H                " 

1  ar^llit«  drill.                                                                           ^^H 

^^^H 

2  natural  stones.                                                                         ^^^| 

^^^H         " 

1  aru'lUite  point.                                                                            ^^^H 

^^^H         '• 

1  cliippeil  Hlnlc:  inipleroeat.                                                        ^^^| 

^^^1 

2  chippcfl  jAHper  tlakes.                                                             ^^^^ 

^^^H 

1  arKiniti^                                                                                        ^^^1 

^^^H         " 

1  (-hipped  Nlate  Implement.                                                          ^^^| 

^^^H 

1  ar<^lllte  point.                                                                                ^^^H 

^^^H                "     45 

1  jasper  point.                                                                               ^^^H 

^^^H                 ••     45,378-380 

3  jatiper  tlakc8,  chipped.                                                            ^^^H 

^^^H 

2  ja.'tper  points.                                                                             ^^^H 

^^^m                 "     45,383 

jasper  flake.                                                                             ^^^| 

^^^r          <« 

1  jasper  tmplemcnt,  dlRCoidoL                                                  ^^^H 

^H                       "    45,885 

1  chipped  sinlf*  |)oint.                                                                      ^^^H 

^H 

1  quartz  inipicment.                                                                      ^^^H 

^H 

]  splinter  of  artirilllte.                                                                  ^^^H 

^m                       •<    45,388 

1  fluke  of  ar(;!Uile.                                                                    ^^H 

^H 

t  ehippcd  jufipcr  pebble.                                                           ^^^^ 

^H                        ••    45,390 

1  chipped  piece  of  arjrUlite.                                                     ^^^| 

^B 
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^H               No8.  45,391-2 

2  argllllte  flakes. 

^H 

^H           •• 

1  cliSpped  piece  of  argllUte. 

^^H 

^H                   " 

J  argimte  ttake. 

^^H 

^H                    •'     45,3<J5 

1  arfr'illite  point. 

^^H 

^M           •• 

1  argUlite  flake,  chipped. 

^^H 

^M                  '•    46,897 

1  chJppcfl  point,  quartz. 

^^H 

^H                    •'     46,398 

1  cliippt'd  point,  chert. 

^^H 

^M                   "    46,30»-400 

2  chipped  points,  arirniite. 

^^H 

^M                   " 

1  chipped  iniplfinpnt  In  process  Tnamifacture, 

^^H 

^H                   "    46.402-8 

2  chipped  slate  points  in  process  mauufacture. 

^^H 

^B                   "    46,404 

1  slate  flake. 

^^H 

^1 

1  long  slate  implement. 

^^H 

^1                     •«     45,406 

1  point  of  sltite,  implement. 

^^H 

*'     46,407 

1  chipped  slate  point. 

^^H 

"     46,408-9 

2  cliipped  argllllte  points. 

^^H 

*'    46,410 

1  argllllte  ttake. 

^^H 

"    45,411 

1  curved  stone,  natural. 

^^H 

"     45,412 

1  clilppeU  slate  polut. 

^^H 

"     45,413 

1  chipped  jasper  pebble. 

^^H 

"     45,414-420 

7  chipped  slate  points. 

^^H 

'•     45,421 

1  slate  llwke. 

^^^H 

'•     45.423 

1  chipped  jasper  point. 

^^H 

♦'     45,423 

1  slate  flake  point. 

^^^1 

*«     45.424 

J  chljiped  slate  flalce. 

^^H 

"    46.426 

1  argllllte  perforator. 

^^H 

"    46.426 

1  stoiic  flake,  clupjwl. 

^^H 

"    46.427 

1  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^H 

♦«    46.438 

I  slate  flake. 

^^^1 

"    46,429 

1  alate  point,  chipped. 

^^H 

**    46.480 

1  long  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^H 

•'     45,431 

1  slender  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^H 

"     46,432 

I  small  slate  point,  chipped. 

^^H 

"     45,433 

1  slate  polut,  perforator. 

^^H 

"    46,434 

1  stone,  uiucii  decomposed. 

^^H 

«*    46,435 

1  large  stone  flake,  pointed. 

^^^1 

"    46,486 

1  chipped  slate  pebble. 

^^H 

♦«    46.487-441 

6  chipped  pieces  of  slat*. 

^^H 

"     45,442 

1  hamnierstone.  pitted  pebble. 

^^H 

"     45,443 

1  hammerstoue,  pebble. 

^^H 

•'     45.444 

1  pebble,  chipped  on  one  edge. 

^^H 

•♦     45,445 

1  Hlate  arrowpolnt. 

^^H 

••     45,446 

1  jasper  point. 

^^H 

•'     46,447 

1  curved  stone,  natural. 

^^H 

"     46,448 

1  jasper  point,  process  of  chipping. 

^^H 

"    45,449 

1  jasper  point. 

^^^1 

*•     46,450 

1  cnrved  piece  of  stone,  n&ttirat. 

^^H 

♦*     45.451 

1  fragment  chipped  8late  point. 

^^H 

^^m 

■ 
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^^^B         KoB.  i5.irj2-s 

2  jasper  points,  process  of  manufacture.                        ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45,454 

1  stoue  point,  process  of  mauufactore.                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^^1 

45,453-6 

2  chert  arrowpoinU.                                                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^^H 

45.457 

1  Jasper  flake.                                                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^^K 

45,458 

1  chipped  jasper  pebble.                                                               ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45,459 

1  chipped  point,  chert.                                                               ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

46.460 

1  chipped  piece  of  slate.                                                               ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45,461 

1  splinter  of  ar^illite.                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

45,462 

1  tlultc  of  ar^tiUte.                                                                        ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45,463 

1  cliippi-d  point,  argillite.                                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

46.46+-^ 

1  chii^pcii  point  ar;;illitc,  mach  decomposed.                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45,466 

1  chipped  point  cjntirtK.                                                                 ^^^| 

^^^^^^H 

45,467 

1  chJppc'd  slate  arrovvpoiut.                                                     ^^^| 

^^^^^^^B 

45.468 

2  chipped  iitone  points.                                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^^1 

45.460 

I  potsherd.  Incised  ornament.                                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

45.470 

1  chipped  slate  poiut.                                                                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

45,471 

1  ar;;illite  dake.                                                                                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

45,47ii 

stone  tlnlvc.                                                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

46,473 

1  qunrtz  Halve.                                                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^H 

45,474 

1  cltipped  8tone  point.                                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

45,475 

1  chipped  ti\&ic  point.                                                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

46,476 

1  chipped  S'touc  point,  process  of  maunfactore.                      ^^^| 

^^^^^^^V 

45.477 

i  cidpped  slate  point.                                                                 ^^^| 

^^^^^^f 

45,478 

(juartx  flalte.                                                                             ^^^| 

^ 

45,479 

1  chipped  stone  arrow  point.                                                ^^^| 

^^^H 

46.480 

2  cliert  point:;!,  pr(»ccss  of  nmuufacturo.                                   ^^^H 

^^^H 

45.481 

i  chipped  Niate  point.                                                                 ^^^| 

^H 

45,462 

1  quartz  point.                                                                                   ^^^H 

^^^H 

45.483 

1  chert  point.                                                                           ^^^| 

^^^1 

45,484 

1  jasper  point,  chipped.                                                             ^^^| 

^^^B 

45.485 

1  fra^nicut  grooved  stone  axe.                                                 ^^^| 

^^^H 

45.486 

1  stone  hammer,  pebble  roughly  grooved.                               ^^^H 

^^^1 

46,487 

1  grooved  stone  axe,  one-half.                                                 ^^^H 

^H 

46.488 

1  cldpped  pebble.                                                                        ^^^| 

^^^H 

46,489 

^^^H 

^^^H 

45.490 

1  stone  celt  made  from  pebble.                                                 ^^^H 

^^H 

45,491 

I  stone  celt,  chipped.                                                                 ^^^| 

^^H 

45.492 

1  chipped  mass  of  arglUite.                                                      ^^^H 

^^H 

45.493 

stone                                                                                             ^^^H 

^^^H 

45,494 

1  slate  celt.  prr>ccss  of  manufacture.                                      ^^^H 

^^^H 

45,495 

1  stone  celt  chipped.                                                                   ^^^H 

^^H 

45,496 

1  rude  stone  implement.                                                            j^^^l 

^^H 

45,497 

stone  flake.                                                                                  ^^^^1 

^^^H 

45,498-500 

3  large  slate  points,  portions.                                                ^^^H 

^^^K 

45.501 

1  chipped  jasper  pebble.                                                              ^^^H 

^^^B 

45,602 

1  chipped  slate  pebble.                                                               ^^^| 

^^^H 

45,503 

1  grooved  stone  implement,  fragment.                                  ^^^H 

^H                      238 
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t>s.  45,504 

I  slate  flake. 

"     45,506 

1  groo%'ed  stone. 

"     45.60G 

1  chipped  piece  of  slate. 

"     45,507 

1  jasper  scraper. 

"     45,508 

1  chipped  slate  point. 

'•     45,509-10 

2  chipped  pieces  of  slate. 

♦•     45,511 

1  chlppetl  piece  of  jasper. 

"     46,512-13 

2  chipped  stone  points. 

•'     45,514 

1  chipped  slate  napleincat. 

"     46,515 

1  chipped  JQtipor  p«.'bblo. 

'•     45.516 

1  chijiped  slate  point. 

"     45,517 

1  natnral  pebble. 

"     45,518 

1  slate  flake. 

••     45.519 

1  jasper  flake,  chipped,  peculiar  shape. 

"     45,520 

1  chipped  stone  point. 

"     46,521 

1  chipped  slate  point. 

♦•    46.622 

1  chipped  jasper  point. 

•«     46,623 

1  chlpptfd  arsillite  point. 

"     45,624-6 

2  chipped  jasper  points. 

"     46,526 

3  potsheidri. 

*'     45,527-537 

12  potsherds. 

•'     46,528-549 

84  splinters  of  bone. 

*'     45.550 

1  cldpped  jasper  inipleraent,  process  of  manufacture 

••     45,651 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

"     45,552 

1  ja.sper  flake,  tTimmcd. 

••     46,653 

1  chipped  piece  of  jasper. 

"     46,654 

1  chipped  stone  point. 

"    46.565 

1  chipped  point  (chert?)  knife. 

"    45,562 

9  pile  ends. 

"     45,663 

1  chipped  cliert  knife. 

"     45,564 

I  chipped  slutu  iinptement. 

Collected  and 

"     46,566-673 

9  chipped  slate  points. 

presented  by 

"     45,574 

2  chipped  slate  points,  broken. 

Mr.  A.  B.  IIOBY. 

••     45,575 

I  piece  of  slate.                              j 

"     45,576 

1  potaherci.      Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.   E- 

Thompson. 

404  specimens  from  station  B. 

STATION  C. 

)8.  44,365-68 

11  broken  pieeeg  of  stone. 

"     44,369-73 

7  rude  stone  linplcments. 

"     44,374-75 

2  stone  flakes. 

"     44,876 

1  large  ar^illite  flake. 

••     44,377 

4  broken  pieces  of  stone. 

"     44,378 

1  pitted  stone. 

"     44,379 

I  notclied  stone,  sinker. 
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^^m 

■ 

UST  m  BTEJuarRm.                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H 

41,380-381 

3  c1:ijppea  mnases  of  stone,  one  of  j&spcr.                ^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^1 

44.383'S4 

3  stone  Celts,  one  in  process  of  i]iaaula^tura<                    ^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

44,885-400 

16  ruddy  chipped  implements.                                              ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^H 

44,401-84 

34  cMppcd  pointed  impleiueuta,                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

44435 

chlppeil  }&Bper   pointed  impleniciit,  collected  by   Ifr.           ^^^H 
Thomas  Whalen,  Augr.  1&,  ISSl.                                           ^^H 

^^^^^H 

44,43G 

1  large  oval  pebble,  maul  wjtii  bolo  throngb  centre,          ^^^| 
presented  by  W.  Il~  Tlxoiupaoa,  collecteU  in  1|IS4.                ^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

AB^&e 

1  chipped  stone.                                                                       ^^^| 

^^^^^^H 

45,BB7'8 

2  chipped  poiot^,  itrglUite.                                                           ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

45,259 

1  &\&t6  tiake.                                                                             ^^^1 

^^^^^H 

45,S60 

1  chipped  a  late  kaife.                                                               ^^^H 

^^^^^H 

40,S61 

G  slate  f!&kea.                                                                                  ^^^| 

95  specimens  from  station  C.                                                  ^^^H 

Tol&l  uuinberof  Bpecimeua,  1103.                                      ^^^H 

^^l^iw 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Ih  thJa  paper  Miss  Fletcher  has  treated  the  subject  of  Indian 
music  in  ainanner  both  novel  and  instructive.  Her  long  residence 
among  the  Indians  and  her  success  in  winning  their  love  and  per- 
fect ooufldeiiee  have  enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  many 
things  which  lo  an  ordinary  observer  of  Irulran  life  are  incomprehen- 
sible. She  is  able  to  put  herself  mentally  in  the  Indians'  place 
and  regard  them  and  their  acta  from  their  own  standpoint.  It  is 
importance  to  all  that  Miss  Fletcher  writes.  She 
oughts  and  acts  of  her  Indian  friends  as  they  would 
while  her  scientific  training  leads  her  to  analytical 
to  an  undcrstantling  of  the  meaning  of  what  she 
"^he  present  memoir  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as 
.lo  has  conscientiously  studied  the  subject  and 
it  investigation  has  presented  it  in  a  form  which 
■rehended  by  o liters.  No  doubt  some  critical 
d  of  its  primitive  expressions  will  qneation 
usions,  particularly  her  raetiiod  of  presenta- 
jon  the  existence  of  harmony  ;  but  such  crit» 
'  its  force  unless  the  critic  has  made  an  equally 
subject  among  the  people  and  can  show  as 
.ferent  opinion. 
atioDS  involved  are  so  well  expressed  and  dis- 


^ 
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cussed  by  Professor  Fillmore  in  bis  "report"  following  Miss  Fletcli- 
er's  paper  tbat  tbe  wbole  subject  is  now  placed  fairly  before  students 
for  tbeir  consideration. 

On  reading  tbe  manuscript  of  tbis  joint  work  of  Miss  Fletcber 
and  Mr.  La  Flescbe  and  tbe  critical  analysis  by  Professor  Fillmore, 
I  became  impressed  with  tbe  sclentiSc  value  of  tbe  memoir  and 
consequently  take  pleasure  in  issuing  it  in  tbe  series  of  Museum 
Papers. 

Tbis  publication,  bowever,  would  not  have  been  possible  at  pres- 
ent had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Mrs.  Mary  Copley 
Thaw  who,  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Fletcber  and  her  work,  has 
founded  the  fellowship  whicli  enables  Miss  Fletcher  to  devote  tbe 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  preparation  of  her  Indian  memoirs. 
For  this  act  and  example  ethnologists  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Thaw. 

F.  W.  Pdtnam, 

Curator  of  tbe  Feabodj'  Museum. 

Caiiibriclge,  June  17,  1893. 
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After  more  tliati  ten  years  of  constRnt  study,  during  which  I 
liiive  had  the  it^vuhI«llle  aid  of  Mi'.  Fkancis  La  Flkscue  and  the 
technical  council  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sarau  Eliot  Newmak  and 
Piof.  John  Comfokt  Fillmore,  I  no  longer  liesitate  to  present  to 
the  [uihlic  the  following  collection  of  Omaha  Indian  Soiiga,  feeling 
confident  that  therein  is  trulhruUy  set  forth  in  a  manner  intelligible 
to  members  of  my  own  race  the  Indian's  mode  of  expressing  emo- 
tion in  miLsical  forms. 

I  well  remember  my  first  experience  tn  listening  to  Indian  music. 
Allhongh  from  Jiabit  as  a  student  I  bad  en<leftvored  to  divest  my- 
self of  preconceived  ideas,  and  to  rise  above  prejudice  and  distaste, 
I  foil  ml  it  (lifflcuU  to  penetrate  l)enealh  the  noise  and  hoar  what  the 
people  were  trying  to  express.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  Indian  music  the  flrst  three  or  four  times 
that  I  attended  dances  or  festivals,  beyond  a  screaming  downward 
movement  that  was  gashed  and  torn  by  the  vehemently  beaten  drum. 
The  sound  was  distressing,  and  my  interest  in  this  music  was  not 
aroused  until  T  perceived  thai  this  distress  was  peculiarly  my  own, 
every  one  else  was  so  enjoying  himself  (I  was  the  only  one  of  my 
race  present)  that  I  felt  sure  something  was  eluding  my  ears;  it 
was  not  rational  that  iiuinan  beings  should  scream  for  hours,  look- 
ing and  acting  as  did  these  Indians  before  me,  and  the  sounds  they 
made  not  mean  something  more  than  mere  noise.  I  therefore  began 
to  listen  below  this  noise,  much  as  one  must  listen  to  the  phonograph, 
ignoring  the  sound  of  the  machinery  before  tlie  registered  tones  of 
the  voice  are  caught.  I  have  since  watched  Indians  laboring  with 
a  like  difficulty  when  their  songs  weie  rendered  to  them  upon  the 
piano;  their  ears  were  accustomed  to  the  por/«mentoof  tlie  voice  in 
the  song,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  hammers  of  the  itjstriunent 
on  the  strings,  producing  such  confusion  of  sound  tiiat  It  was  hard 
for  the  I  udians  to  hear  aud  recognize  the  tune.     My  efforts  in  listen- 
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iiiprlielow  llie  noise  were  lewanleet  hy  my  lieniing  the  musir,  and  I 
discovereil  thut  tliere  was  in  these  Indian  songs  inntter  worth  sttxly 
and  record. 

My  Hrst  studios  were  crnde  and  fnll  of  difflculties,  difflcultics  that 
1  iifieivvard  learned  were  bred  of  preconceived  ideas,  the  influence 
of  generally  accepted  tlieoriea  concerning  "savai^e"  nnisie.  The 
tones,  liie  scales,  the  rhylluns^  tite  melodies  that  I  heard,  wlncli  aHter 
months  of  work  stood  ont  more  and  more  clearly  as  iudisinitalile 
facts,  lay  athwart  tiicse  theories  and  conld  not  be  made  to  coincide 
with  them.  For  a  considerable  time  I  was  more  inclined  to  distrust 
my  ears  than  my  tlieories,  but  when  I  strove  to  lind,  (acts  that  would 
agree  with  these  theories  I  met  only  fuiinre.  Meanwhile  the  Indi- 
ans sang  on,  and  I  faithrully  noted  their  songs,  study iufj  their  char- 
acter arul  Iheir  rtdation  to  Indian  life  an<l  ceremonial.  Duj  ing  these 
investigations  I  was  stricken  with  a  severe  illness  and  lay  for 
months  ndiiistered  to  in  part  by  Indian  friends.  While  I  was  Ihna 
shnl  in  iVoni  the  rest  of  the  worhl,  willi  the  ludijms  coming  ami 
going  abimt  me  in  llieir  adectionate  solicitude,  tliey  would  often  at 
my  request  sing  for  me.  They  sang  softly  because  I  was  weak, 
and  there  was  no  drnni,  anri  then  it  was  that  the  distraction  of  noise 
and  confusion  of  theory  were  dtspeUe<i,  and  the  sweetness,  the 
beaut}'  and  meaning  of  these  songs  were  revealed  to  me.  As  I 
grew  stronger  1  was  tanght  them,  and  sang  tliem  with  my  Indian 
frfends,  and  wiien  I  was  able  to  be  carried  about,  n)v  retnrning 
health  was  celebrated  by  the  exemplitication  of  the  Wa-wan'  cere- 
mony wttti  its  music. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  a  large  earllj  lodge  two  or  three  miles 
distant.  I  was  laid  in  the  bottomof  a  wagon  and  driven  along  the 
binffdortlic  Missouri  river,  overtaking  men,  women  and  children 
on  their  ponies  all  hoa<5e<l  toward  the  lodge,  where  we  arrived  just 
as  the  sun  dropped  like  a  red  ball  below  the  horizon.  A  few  old 
men  were  sitting  on  the  dome-like  roof,  while  boys  and  dogs  chased 
each  other  up  ihe  grassy,  flowery  siiles  of  the  picturesque  dwelling. 
At  the  do<jrof  the  long  projection  foiiningthe  cut  ranee  to  the  lodge 
stood  friends  ready  to  welcome  mo.  I  was  lifted  carefully  from  the 
wagon  be<l,  borne  by  strong  arms  within  ami  placed  on  a  sort  of 
lounge  made  of  skins  arranged  nearly  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
people  g:itliere<l  by  scores  until  between  two  an<l  three  hundred 
were  seated  around  the  central  Are  that  leaped  up  brightly  making 

^  Tlie  itiliclte*!  n  has  a  naaal  souail  at  la  the  Fraueh  worti  en. 
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the  blackened  roof  of  poles  sliinc  like  polished  ebony-  Every  one 
wna  yliul  and  welcomed  lue  with  no  uncertaitj  word  oi"  glance.  Soon 
I  lienid  tlie  cadences  of  the  cereraonial  Song  of  Approacb.  I  knew^ 
the  Iniie,  I  had  been  tanght  it  in  my  sickness,  and  now  I  listened 
underatniidingly  to  the  familiar  strains  as  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  the  bearers  of  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship  were  seen  coming 
down  the  long  entrar»ce  way,  waving  the  feather  pendants  of  the 
Cahnnet-s  they  lK>ie,  As  they  turned  into  the  lodge  tlie  whole  people 
took  up  the  song  and  I  too  joined,  able  at  last  to  hear  and  compre- 
hend the  ninaic  that  had  through  all  my  ilinicuUies  fuscinnled  even 
wJdle  itehided  me.  The  occasion  of  this  exenii>rilictilion  was  one  I 
can  never  forget,  not  only  because  of  the  insight  it  gave  me  into  the 
music  of  the  people  and  tlie  meaning  of  the  ceremony  I  witnessed, 
but  because  of  its  deeper  revelation  of  the  heart  and  inner  life  of 
the  Indian,  From  that  time  forth  I  ceased  to  trouble  about  theo- 
ries of  scales,  tones,  rhythm  and  melody,  and  trusted  the  facts 
which  daily  uccumulated  in  luy  willing  hands, 

I  have  transcribed  several  lumdreils  of  Omaha  songs,  and  have 
also  taken  down  songs  of  the  Dnkotas,  Oloes  and  Poncas,  tribes 
belonging  to  the  same  lingnislic  family  as  the  Omahas.  The  Paw- 
nees are  of  another  stock  and  their  songs,  of  wiiich  I  have  a  number, 
present  sha<lesof  diOerencc  that  may  become  more  duQued  when  I 
have  worked  over  a  larger  collection  of  their  music;  the  songs  of 
the  Nez  Perce  of  Idaho  also  show  differences  that  are  interesting 
and  well  worth  sUkI^s  but  these  songs  from  different  stocks  have  in 
them  nothing  radically  divergent  from  the  mi»stc  of  Uie  On>ahas, 
so  that  the  facts  herein  set  forth  would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  muslo 
of  various  linguislic  famiUes. 

Indian  songs  I  have  discovered  travel  far,  and  those  of  one  tribe 
are  soon  at  home  in  another.  There  seems  to  have  been  quite  an 
extended  acquainLance  between  tribes,  the  Rocky  Mountains  prov- 
ing no  serious  barrier.  Customs  and  songs  borrowed  from  tlie  Crow 
Indians  have  obtained  for  a  century  at  least  among  the  Nez  Percd. 
Dakota  songs  are  also  foun<l  there  with  an  equally  remote  intro- 
duction. The  Omahas  U^ok  from  the  Sioux  the  Ma-wa-da-ne  songs, 
and  from  the  Otoe,  the  LItie-ka-ne.  The  Dakotas  approi)riate<l  the 
Omaha  llac-thu-ska  songs,  as  ditl  the  Winnebagos.  I  have  had 
Omahas  sing  me  the  songs  of  many  different  tribes,  but  they  were 
always  creditetl  to  the  tril)e  to  which  they  belonged.  I  have  never 
juct  an  instance  of  plagiarism  auiotig  the  Indians.     Certain  kinds 
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of  sonji^s  can  be  purchased  by  individuals,  and  the  song  becomes 
pei'Bonal  property,  bat  the  purciiaser  would  never  claim  to  hare 
composed  it. 

Professor  Fiilmore  in  his  valuable  report  demonstrates  the  exis- 
tence of  a  "  natural  harmonic  sense"  in  the  Indian  which  had  l>een 
apparent  to  rae  in  ray  field  researches.  I  first  detected  this  feeling 
for  harmony  while  rendering  to  the  Indians  theii*  mehxlies  upon  an 
instrument ;  the  song  played  as  an  unsupported  solo  did  uol  satisfy 
my  memory  of  their  unison  singing,  and  the  music  did  not  "sound 
natural"  to  them,  but  when  I  a<lded  a8im[ile  harmony  my  ear  was 
content  an<l  the  Indians  were  satisfie<l.  What  j'ears  of  observa- 
tions forced  me  to  recognize.  Professor  Fillmore  has  also  discovered 
in  his  exliiuistive  study  of  the  structure  of  these  songs.  Leaving 
to  his  scholaily  treatment  tiie  technicnlities  of  the  music,  I  sliull 
restrict  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  relationsexisting  between 
the  Indmu's  music  and  his  life,  social  and  individual. 


Among  the  Indians,  mnsic  envelopes  like  nn  atmoepliere  every  re- 
ligions, tribal  and  social  ceremony  as  well  as  every  personal  ex- 
perience. There  is  n<jt  a  phase  of  life  that  does  not  And  expression 
in  song.  Religions  rituals  are  embedded  in  it,  the  reverent  recog- 
nition of  the  creation  of  the  corn,  of  the  food-giving  animals,  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,  of  the  fructifying  sun,  Is  passe<l  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  melo<]ious  measures;  song  nerves  the  warrior 
to  deeds  of  heroism  and  robs  death  of  its  terrors  ;  it  speeds  the  sfHrit 
to  the  land  of  the  hereafter  and  solaces  those  who  live  to  mourn  ; 
chihlren  compose  <litties  for  their  games,  an<i  young  men  by  music 
give  zt?st  to  their  sports;  the  lover  sings  his  way  to  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  the  old  man  tunefully  evokes  those  agencies  which  can 
avert  deatli.  Music  is  also  the  tnt^diurn  through  w!iich  man  liolds 
commnninn  with  his  soul,  and  with  the  unseen  powers  which  control 
his  destiny. 

The  songs  of  a  tribe  arc  its  lieritage ;  many  of  them  have  been 
handed  tlown  through  generations  and  embody  not  only  the  feeling 
of  the  composer,  but  record  some  past  event  or  experience  ;  conse- 
quently tliey  are  treasured  by  the  people  and  care  is  taken  to  trans- 
mit them  accurately  and  this  is  effected  without  the  usual  external 
aids  to  memory  common  to  races  who  have  a  tvritten  bingnfige. 

People  who  possess  written  music  have  also  some  mechanical 
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device  by  which  a  tone  can  be  nnifoi'mly  produced,  as  by  the  vibrn- 
Uons  of  a  coid  of  given  lengtjj  and  tension,  the  tone  of  such  a  cord 
becoming  the  standard  by  which  all  other  tones  can  be  regnlated ; 
tltusa  succession  of  tones  can  be  recorded,  and  aocui-ately  repeated 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  i)y  ditTereut  persona.  The  Indians 
have  no  tnechanisra  for  determining  a  pitch,  tliere  is  no  uniform 
key  for  a  song,  it  can  be  started  on  any  note  suitable  to  the  singer'a 
voice.  This  al>8ence  of  a  standard  pitch,  and  the  Indian's  tnant^^e- 
ment  of  the  voice  which  is  similar  in  singing  and  in  siieaking,  make 
Indian  music  seem  to  be  out  of  tune  to  our  ears  conventionally 
trained  to  distinguish  between  the  singing  and  the  speaking  tone 
of  voice.  Although  the  Indians  have  no  fixed  pitch,  yet,  given  a 
starling  note,  graduated  iiiteivnis  areobserveil ;  not  that  any  Indian 
can  sing  a  scale,  but,  he  repeats  his  songs  without  any  material 
Yariation.  Men  with  goot)  voices  and  memories  are  the  music 
teachers,  who  take  pride  in  tlietr  accurnc}'  of  singing,  and  frequently 
have  at  their  command  severalhuttdred  tribal  songs, as  the  number 
of  native  songs  in  a  tribe  is  always  veiy  large. 

The  baritone  and  mezzo  soprano  are  more  common  than  tho 
higher  or  lower  class  of  voices.  The  habit  of  singing  in  tho  open 
air  to  theaccompuniinent  of  percussion  inatrumenta  tends  to  strain 
the  voice  to  the  detriment  of  its  sweetness  of  tone  and  mobility 
of  expression.  There  is  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
singer  to  render  ptawo  or/orf«  passages,  or  to  swell  and  diminish 
a  tone,  althongli  this  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  love  songs.  Wlien 
more  than  one  |)er8on  take  part  in  a  song  the  voices  are  always  in 
unison  ;  the  different  qualities  of  the  male  and  female  voice  l>ringout 
harmonic  effects  whicii  are  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  the  women 
using  the  falsetto ;  the  chord  usually  presents  to  the  ear  two  or 
three  octaves  struck  simultaneously,  and  one  becomes  aware  of  over 
tones. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  effect  producefl  by  vibrations  of  the  voice, 
upon  a  prolonged  note,  he  will  give  a  throbbing  tremolo  not  unlike 
the  sound  obtained  by  vibrating  the  string  of  a  'cello  while  passing 
over  it  the  bow  in  an  undulating  movement.  In  the  love  song 
the  singer  sometimes  waves  his  hand  slowly  to  and  from  his  mouth 
to  break  the  flow  of  the  breath  and  produce  pidsations ;  the  tremolo 
of  the  voice  does  not  break  the  tone  to  his  ear,  as  do  the  vibrations 
produced  by  striking  the  piano  strings.  I  have  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culty which  besets  the  Indian  the  Qrst  time  he  hears  histrib:d  songa 
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pinyed  upon  tlie  piano;  !na  trouble  wilU  tlie  instrument  has  gener- 
ttlly  been  removed  by  uiy  ainging  a  few  bara  ivilli  llje  piano;  Uiiis 
lee!  by  ttte  voice  upon  tlie  raelodVi  lie  lias  easily  followed  it  to  the 
end.  One  day  a  Ponca  who  had  been  atruggSing  with  a  piano  ren- 
dering of  a  well-known  song  said  : 

"The  Omahas  and  Poneas  speak  the  same  language,  3"et  tliere  Is 
something  I  cannot  explain  whicli  makes  a  diffLM-ence,  so  that  we 
Foncas  can  always  tell  even  in  the  dark  when  it  is  an  Omaha  speak- 
ing. It  is  ibesaine  way  with  this  piano  and  the  songs^  their  nousic 
is  familiar,  yet  when  you  play  them  it  is  like  the  Omaha  speaking  ; 
when  they  are  sung  it  is  like  the  Ponea  talking." 

Wonls  clearly  enunciated  in  Binging  break  the  melody  to  the  In- 
dian ear  and  mar  the  music.  They  say  of  us  that  we  "talk  a  great 
deal  as  we  sing."  Comparatively  few  Indian  songa  are  supplied 
with  words,  and  when  they  are  ao  8upplie<l,  the  words  are  frequently 
taken  apart  or  modified  so  as  to  make  them  more  melodious  ;  more- 
over, the  selection  of  the  woi'ds  and  their  arrangement  do  not 
alw.iys  corres[K>nii  to  that  which  obtains  in  ordinary  speech.  A 
mujority  of  the  songs,  however,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  with 
sylhibles  which  are  not  parts  or  even  frugments  of  words  but 
sounds  that  lend  themselves  easily  to  singing  an<i  are  without  defi- 
nite meaning;  yet  when  a  composer  has  ouco  set  syllabtes  to  his 
song,  they  are  never  changed  or  transposed  but  preserveil  with  as 
uuicii  accuracy  as  we  would  observe  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
a  poem.  These  syllables  are  vowel  sounds  both  open  and  uasal, 
the  initial  letter  being  generally  h,  th,  or  y.  While  a  desire  for  eu- 
phony directs  the  conscious  choice  of  the  initial  letter,  yet  a  study 
of  the  use  of  these  letters  seems  to  iuihcate  that  the  feeling  to  be 
expressed  controls  in  a  measure  the  selection  of  the  syllables.  The 
flowing  hoe  ha  he  hi  ho  hu  or  athae  athee  lend  themselves  to  the 
gentler  emotions;  these  sounds  aje  common  in  the  love-songs,  the 
funeral  song,  and  when  the  singer  breathes  his  desire  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  own  life  from  sources  beyond  his  sight,  or 
seeks  to  express  his  aspiration  toward  the  ideal;  yah  yaeyeeyi 
permit  sharp  explosive  tones,  and  these  syllables  are  generally  em- 
ployed when  warlike  emotions  are  excited. 

The  use  of  these  syllables  am]  the  management  of  the  wonis  of 
the  songs  reveal  a  striving  tcjwanl  |x>etic  expression  in  measured 
language.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rhytlim  of  the 
uiusic,  the  words  of  a  song  are  frequently  taken  apart  and  melodt- 
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ous  syllables  interposed,  giving  to  the  newl}"  fonnGrt  won\  a  meas- 
ure it  (iiil  not  possess  in  ordinary  epeecli ;  accents  too  are  ciianged 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tti}'tLm,  and  eliiptical  phrases  are  used  ; 
moreover  there  is  often  an  answering  sound  at  the  end  of  repeated 
phrases  made  by  adding  a  syllable;  this  suggests  that  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  calls  for  rhyme.  We  seem  here  to  come  upon  the 
beginnings  of  versification,  to  have  found  the  little  springs  of  feel- 
ing and  expression  that  lie  at  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream  of 
poetry. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  foregoing: 

Na-o'the  WA-A.Vt    Captive  Song  No.  1. 

Ahyae-zhum-mae  f/io;'^ 
Aliyae  zhura-mae  tho; 
Ah^'ae-zliura-mae  ffio; 
Hin  1      We-sa-thun  nu-kae-dae ; 
Ahyae-zhum-mae  f?Jo; 
Ahyae-zhnm-mae  tho. 

This  Bong  is  sung  by  the  leader  of  a  war  party  when  disaster  or 
death  seems  inevitable,  and  victory  is  to  be  plucked  from  defeat  only 
by  the  most  daring  and  heroic  efforts.  Under  such  circumatancos, 
or  when  death  alone  can  l>e  the  issue  of  a  combat,  these  strains  are 
sung  to  nerve  the  warrior  to  do  his  utmost.  The  song  awakene  in 
the  memory  of  the  soldier  the  joy  at  his  birth,  when  his  sister  came 
to  his  mother'.H  retired  tent  and  seeing  the  new-born  infant,  with  a 
cry  of  dchght  ami  endearment  exclaimed  ;  *'My  Brother  I  A  man 
lies  there  :"  A  man,  who  will  ever  guard  from  danger  and  hunger  and 
deatli.  The  thought  of  that  l;orae  joy  and  trust  stimulates  the 
warrior  beset  by  dangers  to  defy  death  and  fullil  the  i»rcdiction  at 
bis  birth. 

The  phrase  Ahyae-zhum-mae  tho  is  ellipticaU  made  so  to  accord 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  spoken  wonis  would  be  Aliyae- 
zhum-me  ha.  In  the  song  t!je  phrase  ia  oratorical,  me  is  made 
mae  ;  ha,  denoting  the  close  of  the  sentence,  is  changed  for  euphony 
to  the  musical  «yllable  tho;  the  phrase  as  sung  conve^'s  something 
more  than  tlie  literal  meaning  of  tlie  words  *'tljey  may  have  said  ;" 
*'Have  they  not  said,"  is  the  true  signification ;  and  the  ideal  of  a 

*  Throughout  thin  monoirrniih  nil  Itallciteil  fty^llables,  are  not  pArts  of  irorils  but  mu*- 
iciU  •jrllables  without  deflnlta  meaning,  as  de»cribed  In  Lh«  text. 
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mnn'a  career  is  set  n,s  agera  in  the  wonis  '*Hi«  !  we-sa-tlinn  nu-kae- 
dae/'  My  Brother!  lie  is  a  man!  Hin,  is  a  feminine  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure.  We-sa-thun  or  we-ttia-thun,  a  term  of  endearment 
used  In'  an  elder  sister  to  her  younger  brother  eqiiivalent  to,  my  dear 
brother.  Nii-kae  dae,  bu,  man,  kae-dae,  the  siifHx  indicating  the 
position  of  the  infant,  lying  down.  Tlirongh  these  lines  twines 
the  poetry  of  thonght  and  expression,  simple  as  a  wild  flower  and 
as  delicate  \  the  music  assists  the  tender  verse  and  bears  the  weight 
of  the  thought.  ''Ahyae-zhtim-mae  tho"  in  the  three  musical  phrases 
with  the  hold  on  tho  in  the  third  bar  of  each  phrase,  sounds  the  call 
of  the  man's  birth  prophecy,  the  long-echoing  notes  carry  the 
thoughts  over  the  plains  and  the  forests  that  have  known  liis  foot- 
steps, where  dwell  the  omniscient  birtls  that  watch  over  the  brave 
man.  taking  note  of  his  deeds.'  The  musical  treatment  of  these  same 
words  when  they  follow  the  fourth  phrase  makes  them  simply  nar- 
rative, hut  in  the  last  three  bars  the  words  become  again  significant, 
taking  on  a  deeper  meaning,  one  that  partakes  of  an  oracular  char- 
actor,  as,  ''Have  they  not  said,  A  man  !"  The  climav  of  both  poem 
and  song  is  in  this  last  phrase  .and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  any- 
one following  the  words  and  music. 

The  "Wa-oo  wa-an  (woman  songs)  resemble  our  ballads.  They 
are  narrative  and  tell  of  happenings  in  the  life  of  the  composer, 
and,  aa  their  name  implies,  are  experiences  of  young  men  and 
women.  The}'  are  sung  by  3'oiing  men  when  In  each  others*  com- 
pany and  are  sehlom  overheard  by  women,  almost  never  b}'  women 
of  high  character ;  men  in  mature  life,  unless  of  the  old  beaux 
class,  forego  these  songs,  as  the  Wa-oo  wa-an  belong  to  that  season 
in  a  man's  career  when  "wild  oats"  are  said  to  be  sown.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  pleasing  both  as  to  music  and  versification,  a 
few  are  vulgar,  and  some  are  humorous. 

For  our  understanding  of  these  sougs,  a  knowledge  of  Indian  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  living  is  necessary,  for  these  are  all  Implied  in 
the  situations  which  give  point  to  the  ballads.  To  the  tent  or  Iwlge 
come  few  young  men  except  the  kindred  of  the  family,  and  as 
among  the  Omahas  marriage  in  the  gens  of  the  father  and  subgens 
of  the  mother  is  forbidden,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  girl  to  meet 
in  lier  parents'  tent  a  lover  and  be  openly  wooed  by  him.     Court- 


*  Thew birds  are  rppreeonted  in  Uie  pack  OAed  Id  te<tiDg  a  wnrrior's  record  Record* 
Ing  to  the  rltea  of  the  Tent  of  War. 
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!ng  19  At\ira3'8  in  secret,  the  lovers  usually  meeting  at  the  spring 
whither  the  girls  go  in  the  early  morning  and  at  evening  for  the 
family  supply  of  water.  The  lover,  however,  is  apt  to  haunt  the 
abode  of  his  sweetheart  to  watch  her  movements  from  some  hid- 
den vantage  point,  and  at  the  dawn  bis  love-song  may  be  heard 
echoing  over  the  hills.  Sometimes  he  sings  In  the  evening  to  let 
the  maiden  know  of  his  presence.  Girls  find  ways  of  learning 
who  are  the  3'oung  men  seeking  them,  and  they  also  in  their  turn 
watch  these  lovers  secretly  and  either  flirt  a  little  or  entertain  a 
serious  regard  for  the  young  wooer.  All  this  little  drama  takes 
place  covertly,  no  elder  is  made  a  confldant;  girls,  however,  some* 
times  compare  notes  with  each  other.  Generally  an  honorable 
courtship  ends  in  a  more  or  less  speed}'^  elopement  and  marriage, 
bat  there  are  men  and  women  who  prefer  dalliance,  and  it  is  this 
class  that  furnish  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Wa-00  wa-a?i. 

In  the  following  example,  No.  2,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
song  is  without  any  setting.  There  is  no  description  of  the  hero- 
ine or  of  her  surroundings,  her  lament  only  is  given,  a  lament  ad- 
dressed to  the  lover  who,  having  won  her,  holds  so  full  possession. 
of  her  thoughts  that  she  has  unconsciously  betrayed  her  relation 
to  him.  Tlie  picture  of  the  song  is  one  common  in  Indian  life. 
The  twilight  is  deepening,  the  eveiiiirg  meal  is  over,  t!ie  father  and 
mother,  the  grnndpai'ents,  the  uncle,  the  brothers  and  sisters  are 
all  gathered  about  the  cheerful  fite,  wliose  smoke  curls  lazily  up 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  and  the  children  and  puppies  are 
sleepy  in  the  quiet  restful  ness  of  the  lionr.  The  elder  daughter  sits 
demurely  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  her  fingers  idling  over  a  bit 
of  porcupine  quill  embi'oidery  she  can  no  longer  see  to  work  upon, 
her  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  youth  who  has  wooed  her  more  ar- 
dently than  prudence  would  sanction ;  upon  this  peaceful  scene 
falls  the  clear  voice  of  a  singer  as  he  passes  on  to  the  trysting  place. 
The  girl  lit-'ars  the  well-known  tones  and  the  blood  mounts  to  her 
check  and  her  heart  beats  fast,  the  old  men  about  the  lire  carelessly 
ask ;  **Who  is  that  singing?"  the  girl  in  the  stress  of  her  emotion 
unconsciously  lets  slip  from  her  lips  the  name  of  her  lover.  At  the 
word  all  eyes  turn  upon  her  and  she  realizes  what  she  has  done  and 
her  confusion  gives  place  to  anger  at  her  lack  of  self-control,  so  when 
she  meets  her  lover  she  reproachfully  tells  him  of  her  betrayal  of 
their  secret.  The  song  is  composed  by  the  vain  j'outh  who  in  it  re- 
hearses his  conquest  to  his  companions. 
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I>»-dim  na  e^ba-tum  beaMte-tJiMs,  Ikme 
H«»*ali  de  oo-Hu^tii^-mh  Uia*  e-zha-^hae  ve-b*tlt»4ae  thae;  lAoe 
Durdaa  nae-baboa  bcal»-lie-Uiae :  Cte  A/ 
Ae-bae-io-tae  rAa«  I  ab-be-^aa  hi  hae  aM^ua  tkae;  Cfcac 
W«-f;o»-tba-ma  ae-bae  me-kae  Umc  ;  cAae 
E-tim-thme  we-b'tba^laa  Uiae :  C&a  hi. 


Da-dait,  an  exdaiaaitoa  for  which  there  ia  ao  exact  Ei^Iub 
equivalent,  Uie  aoH  deootee  trooble  in  the  aeaae  of  a  fear  of  eoa- 

•^uenoe»,  if  one  knew  of  a  friend  who  wa9  placii^  hiaiaelf  in  ao 
eqaivocai  relaliofi  Da-dan  migiit  nalarallj  be  oaed  to  expreaa  the 
dread  of  bis  future  &Uamc.  Na,  an  abbreviation  of  ae-na,  an  ex- 
clamation of  sarpnae.  In  tlie  two  esdamations  da«doa  ita,  the 
girl  gives  voice  to  lier  appreLension  and  her  enrprise  that  abe  sbnulit 
have  allowed  herself  to  do  u»  she  did,  there  is  also  an  implied 
self-reprooch,  and  a  reflection  uiK>n  her  lover..  E-ba-hun,  known ; 
be-ah-ke-thae.  I  ha%'e  made  rajself.  The  italicized  wonis  at  the 
end  of  ttie  lines  are  musical  syllables.  Han-ah-de,  last  night;  oo- 
th4-g'lha-ah,  }-ou  sang,  literally,  shouted  ;  thun,  is  a  portion  of  the 
word  tae-thiin-4lef  when  ;  c-zha-zhae,  name ;  we-b'tha-d&e,  1  spoke 
your,  or  I  called  your ;  thae,  the  feminine  termination  of  n  sentence. 
Ae-bae-in-Lae,  who  is  it ;  Bh-be-<!an,  when  they  said  ;  ae-hae  me-kae^ 
I  said  sitting ;  thae,  the  feminine  termination  of  the  sentence.  Wa- 
gun-tha-mn,  the  lo^'er's  name,  the  final  syllable  ma  being  a  suffix 
iiulicating  that  Wa-gnn-tha  was  moving,  passing  along ;  ae-hae 
nic-kae,  I  said  sitting;  thae,  feminine  termination  of  the  sentence. 
E-zha-zhae,  name;  we-b'tha  dae,  I  spoke  your;  thae,  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  sentence. 

Jn  ordinary  speech  the  feminine  termination  of  a  sentence  is  hae, 
GorreRi>oriding  to  the  masculine  ha;  in  oratory  the  men  use  tha,  in- 
stead of  hn,  and  women  thae,  rather  than  hae.  In  the  poem,  thae, 
the  formal  won],  is  used,  and  tends  to  give  dramatic  feeling  to  the 
lines.  The  syllables  thae  tha.  are  added  for  rhythm  and  At  is  used 
in  place  of  the  uma\  tho-e  which  marks  the  close  of  the  first  part ; 
hi  is  also  used  at  the  close  of  the  last  line  instead  of  tho,  which 
generally  indicates  that  the  song  is  finished. 

In  the   following  translation   the  exclamation  and  syllables  are 
retained,  as  uo  adequate  rendering  of  them  la  possible. 
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Da-t!i]n'na!  I  have  made  myself  known ;  thael 
Da-diin'na  !  I  Lave  made  myself  known;  thae! 
Last  uigUt  when  you  sang,  I  uttered  your  name,  thae! 
Da-dunna !  I  have  made  myself  known  :  thai  hi. 
*'WLo  is  it  that  sings?"  thtte!  ihey  sai«l,  and  I  sitting  there,  thae! 
*'Wa-gnn-lha  is  passing"     I  said  ;  thae! 
It  was  your  name  I  uttered  !  tJiahi. 

The  strncture  of  the  song  reveals  a  groping  after  metrical  form, 
and  the  choice  of  the  words  as  well  aa  their  arrangement,  which  is 
not  colloquial,  indicates  a  desire  to  express  the  story  eiTectively 
and  to  lift  it  above  the  commonplace,  Tlie  use  of  the  syllable 
thae  as  a  musical  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  line  is  noteworthy. 
The  iutroduction  of  t/iae  in  the  fifth  line  &fter  Ae-bae-in-tae, 
•♦Who  is  it  that  sings?"  has  the  effect  of  a  sigh,  adding  dramatic 
espression  and  a  touch  of  pathos  to  the  narrative.  The  opening 
lines  presenting  at  once  the  theme  of  the  song,  resemble  iu  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  chorus  of  a  Scotch  ballad  that  always  seta  forth 
the  central  thought  or  feeling,  around  which  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  story  cluster.  In  the  Indian  song,  however,  there  is  no  elab- 
oration ill  literary  form,  and  the  music  is  equally  simple  ;  the  tboJigbt, 
the  scene,  the  melody,  come  without  warning  or  prelude,  breathe 
out  their  burden  anci  are  gone  almost  before  a  listener  of  our  own 
race  realizes  their  presence. 

Examples  of  nascent  poetry  could  be  multiplied,  were  further  il- 
lustration necessary,  to  show  that  the  Omahas  had  begun  to  use  sim- 
ple metrical  forms.  Their  oratory  and  many  of  their  ordinary  figures 
of  speech  afford  abundant  proof  of  their  poetic  feeling ;  in  their 
songs  we  see  indications  that  the  demand  of  the  rhythm  of  emotion 
for  an  answering  expression  in  measured  language  was  more  or  less 
consciously  recognized,  but  we  fail  to  find  evidence  of  the  sustained 
intellectual  effort  essential  to  the  development  of  poetic  art. 

The  following  collection  shows  how  pervasive  were  the  Omaha 
songs  not  only  in  the  social  and  political  forms  of  the  tribe  but  in 
permeating  the  avocations  of  the  people,  and  the  beliefs  and  as- 
pirations of  tlie  imijvidual  Indian. 
The  songs  fall  into  three  groups  : 
I.     CLASS  SONGS. 
II.     SOCIAL  SONGS. 
IU.     INDIVIDUAL  SONGS. 
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The  first  group  erabrnces  the  songs  of  the  Sacreil  Pole,  and 
BiitTulo  Hitle  ;  tlie  Hae-de-ira-che  or  annani  tribti!  ilanoe  :  those  per- 
tajning  to  llie  rites  of  the  Tent  of  War;  aiul  thf  ritual  of  the  filling  of 
the  Tribal  Pipes.  These  songs  are  either  religious  or  ritualistic  ami 
are  snng  only  by  the  initiated,  or  by  tl»e  members  of  certain  snb- 
gontes  having  charge  of  sacred  or  of  tribal  ceremonies. 

The  second  group  includes  songs  belonging  to  the  Poo-g'thun^ 
Hae-thn-ska,  To-ka-lo,  Ma-wa-da-ne,  and  other  secular  or  secret 
societies  ;  also  all  dance  and  game  songs ;  the  songs  of  ibe  \V'a-wa« 
or  ceremony  of  the  Pipes  of  Fellow&hip  ;  and  the  Funeral  song. 
These  songs  are  always  sung  by  companies  of  persons ;  the  last  two 
are  somewhat  religious  iu  character,  but  are  not  sacerdotal. 

To  the  third  group  belong  the  Iii-g'lhunwa-an  (Thunder  songs), 
and  those  which  relate  to  Jryaler^',  to  Dreams,  an4]  to  the  Sweat 
Lodge  ;  Na-g'the  wa-jm  (Captive  or  Death  songs)  ;  McUasee  (Wolf 
or  Brave  songs)  ;  Wae-tow  wa-an  (Woman's  songs  of  Sorrow)  ; 
Love  lays  ;  Songs  of  Thanks,  and  the  Prayer  taught  every  Omaha 
child  by  its  parents  and  used  throughout  life  by  the  whole  tribe. 
These  songs  pertain  to  individual  hopes,  desires,  or  experiences  and 
they  are  generally  sung  as  solos, 

L    CLASS  SONGS. 

SOKOS  or  TBE  SACKED  POLE  AKD  THE  BUFFALO  HIDE. 

The  Omaha  tribe  lived  in  the  buffalo  country,  and  their  hunting 
of  this  game  was  governed  l)y  well  defined  rules  and  regulations 
which  were  obligatory  ujxm  every  member  of  the  tribe,  were  rig- 
orously enforced,  and  any  disobedience  was  severelj'  punished  by 
olHcers  appointed  to  execute  the  laws.  Early  in'July  the  entire  tribe 
moved  out  of  their  village  under  a  leader  wJio  h:id  been  ceremoni- 
ously placed  in  command.  Upon  this  mam  rested  the  sole  respon- 
eibilily  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  tribe,  of  selecting  their 
camping  places,  of  searching  for  the  game,  and  of  regulating  the 
manner  of  hunting  and  securing  food.  He  was  held  aiTonntaltle 
for  everytbhig  that  happened,  for  the  attacks  of  enemies  without, 
and  for  quarrels  within,  even  down  to  the  fighting  of  the  dogs.  If 
disasters  occurred  the  leader  was  deposed,  for  it  was  considered  l!mt 
lijs  prayers  were  Ineffectual,  antl  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  Un- 
seen Powers.  The  tribe,  when  moving,  kept  well  together  and 
often  stretched  out  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  was  guarded 
by  picked  men  detailed  from  the  bravest  of  the  warriors;  this 
soldier  police  force  not  only  looked  out  for  lurking  enemies,  but 
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prevented  nny  man  slipping  from  the  niriks  for  a  private  limits  All 
the  rules  respecting  the  movements  of  the  tribe  on  the  annual  hunt 
were  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  liberty  of  the  iniJiviilnal 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  coinmunity,  and  there- 
fore no  one  for  his  personal  pleastireor  gnin  was  permitle<l  to  in- 
fringe any  of  the  time-honored  regidations.  The  Loa<ler  traveled 
apart  at  one  side,  in  prayerful  contemplation  of  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him.  His  office  was  one  of  the  niost  coveted 
within  the  tribal  gift  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  onerous. 

After  the  tribe  had  secured  an  ample  store  of  meat,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  winter  season,  the  festival  of  Thanks- 
giving took  place  ;  on  this  occasion  the  Sacred  Pole  and  the  Hutfalo 
Hide  were  taken  from  their  tents  and  became  the  central  objects  in 
the  ceremony.  The  Wa-hrae'-hae-lan.a  sub-gens  of  the  IItj/»gagen«, 
had  charge  of  the  Pole  and  its  tent  and  the  VVa-sha-ba-taK  another 
aubgens  cared  for  the  Hi<ic  and  its  tent.  To  the  Hiinga  was  on- 
trusted  the  preservation  of  the  ritual  and  songs  of  the  Pole,  and  no 
one  in  the  tribe  except  a  male  member  of  this  gens  had  the  right 
to  sing  these  liubae  wa-an  or  sacred  songs.* 

Song  No.  3  was  sung  when  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  Pole 
was  .ibout  to  take  place,  and  was  a  call  to  the  people  to  gather  to- 
gether to  witness  the  rite.  Some  of  the  words  are  evidently  mod- 
i6ed  so  as  to  be  moi'e  mnsicalf  as  in  the  Qrst  line  where  Ae-hnc  fvhen 
repented  is  chonged  to  thae-hae ;  •'Ae-hac  thae-hae"  being  more 
euphonious  and  (lowing  than  ae-hae  ae-hae. 

Ae-hae  thae-hae  tka 
Ao-gun  sliiu-ka-tliarha  nuz-zhin-ga 

Ae-hae  thae-hae  tha 
Mun-da-ha  ae-ah  ba-dan  ae-ah 
Ae-hae  thae-hae  tha, 

Ae-hae,  I  bid  or  command  ;  Ac- guw,  therefore  ;  shu-ka  tha-ha,  in  a 
group  ;  nuz-zhiH'ga,  stand  ye;  Mun-da-ha  is  an  obsolete  word,  as  ia 
ae-ah,  the  meaning  however  seems  to  be,  gather,  come  nearer; 
ba-da/i,  nud ;  the  word  ae-gu«  is  difflcutt  to  translate,  it  implies 
that  the  Hunga  having  been  formatly  requested  by  the  chiefs  to 
perform  this  ceremony  ae-gun  (therefore)  the  people  on  tlieir  part 
are  to  gather  and  stand  near  the  sacred  tent  and  witness  it. 

» A  r»ill  necouni  of  the  Pole  or  Wtt-lirnc'-hiic  and  the  ocrcinonleit  connect^*]  with  It, 
ami  all  oilier  rilua  p«rialiiiag  to  the  trlb«  nrill  be  ^rea  In  u  moDojfi-a|ili  entitled  "  The 
OniAliw." 
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I  bid  I  bid  tha 
Therefore,  shall  ye  nil  stand  in  a  group 
I  bitl  I  bill  tha 
Gather  ye  nearer,  come  Uither,  come  I 
I  bid  I  bid  tha. . 

The  following  aong,  No.  4,  was  Bung  during  the  painting  of  the 
Sacred  Pole. 

Zhe-tla  ke-thae  zho-da  ke-thae  Jtae  hae 
Kutn-peah  ke-tUae  kuin-peah  ke-thae  hae  hae 

Zhe-da,  red ;  ke-thae,  I  make ;  kinn-peah,  comely,  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

I  make  the  Pole  red  and  comely  to  look  upon. 

There  are  a  number  of  ritual  songs  belonging- to  this  ceremony 
•which  tell  of  the  creation  and  growth  of  the  corn ;  the  music  of 
■theac.  like  the  foregoirvg  example,  is  of  the  chant  order. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Thanksgiving  festival  the  Hae-de-wa-che 
or  tribal  dance  look  place  conducted  by  the  In-kae-8abbae  gens ;  the 
amging  of  the  aooga  was  the  duty  of  the  Wa-the-ge-zhae  subgens. 
The  dance  was  highly  dramatic  ©specially  that  part  wherein  the 
past  experiences  of  the  warriors  were  depicted.  Tlie  scene  was  full 
of  action  and  color,  the  whole  tribe  took  part  in  it;  every  one 
was  in  gala  drcss^  there  was  hardly  an  Omaha  too  old  or  too  young 
not  to  have  upon  him  some  token  of  festivity.  Fragments  of  an- 
cient tribal  rites  are  discernible  in  this  dance,  as  well  as  bits  of 
tribal  history ;  the  music  however  presents  little  of  interest  it  being 
simple  in  rhythm,  and  fitted  to  the  movements  of  the  dancing  men 
and  women  as  they  pass  in  a  vast  circle  around  a  pole,'  the  male 
singers  and  drummers  sitting  at  its  base. 

The  Call  to  the  Hae-de-wa-che  No.  5  is  peculiar  and  noteworthy. 
Its  melodious  cadences  suggest  the  echo  of  some  well  nigh  forgotten 
song  which  belonged  possibly  to  an  obsolete  rite  that  has  long  since 
been  lost  or  merged  in  this  dance  of  the  tribe. 

Zha-wa  e-ba  e-ba  ha 
Ae-hae 

are  the  words.    Zha-wa  is  an  al>ridgment  of  oo-zha-wa,  to  rejoice; 
eba,  come ;  ae-hae,  I  command. 

>  The  pole  nscd  iathe  Hae-de-wa-che  ia  aot  the  Sacred  Pole,  but  one  out  fur  the  ocoa- 
aloD  irltb  peculiar  ceremoQiei. 
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Come  I  Come  and  rejoice  I 
I  bid  you ! 

The  TTords  in  the  dance  song.  No.  6,  aie,  Ae-hae  wa-na-shae,  I 
comtnaud,  soldiers.  The  bidding  was  from  the  lu-kae-sabbae 
geus  to  the  soldiers  of  the  tribe  to  take  part  in  the  dance. 

S0NO8  OF  THR   TEXT  OF  WAR. 

The  "Wae-jin-ste  gena  liad  charge  of  the  Tent  of  War  wherein 

were  preserved  certain  articles  used  in  those  rites  which  were  sup- 
posed to  test  the  trutiifulnesa  of  a  warrior's  recital  of  his  deeds  of 
valor.  One  of  these  articles  was  a  skin  case  or  pack  fashionetl  in 
the  sytnbolie  form  of  a  bird  and  containing  the  skins  of  a  number 
of  birds  supposed  to  possess  warlike  instincts.  These  birds  in 
their  flight  over  the  earth  watched  and  noted  all  valorous  deeds,  so 
when  a  man  boasted  or  exaggerated  as  he  told  his  tale  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  puck,  bis  untruthfulness  was  brought  to  light  by  these 
birds  who  caused  the  reed  which  he  was  required  to  drop  upon  the 
pack  to  roll  otf  to  the  ground.  The  rites  of  the  Tent  of  War  are 
allied  to  those  ceremonies  connected  with  the  hearing  of  the  first 
thunder  peal  in  the  spring-time.  There  are  indications  of  a  kinship 
of  ideas  and  emotions  between  the  Ronj^a  of  the  War-Tent  ceremony 
and  the  Ing'tha>i  wa-aji  (thunder  sontrs)  :'  the  latter,  being  the  ex- 
pression of  an  individual  appeal  to  the  unseen  powers,  are  more 
varied  and  tuneful ;  the  former,  belonging  to  a  ceremonial  are,  of 
necessity  restricted  and  formal,  resembling  a  chant  rather  tlian  a 
melody.  These  ditferences,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  likeness 
between  the  two  classes  of  songs,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  resemblance  has  an  historical  basis,  and  that  the  chants  of  the 
Tent  of  War  were  once  Thunder  songs  of  individuals  which  became 
in  the  lapse  of  years  modilied  to  suit  tlie  ritual  as  sung  during  the 
truth-testing  rites  of  the  Tent  of  War. 

The  following  No.  7  is  .an  exani[)le  of  the  songs  pertaining  to 
these  rites.  The  words  refer  to  the  mythical  form  and  weapon  of 
Thunder. 

The-te-gan  num-pae-wa-thae !  ga. 
1  The-te-ga»  num-pae-wa-thae!  ya 

The-te-gan  num-pae-wa-thae !  ga 
Tbe-te-ga»i  wae-tin  kae  g'the-hun  ke  ntnn-pae-wa-thae  !  ga 

The-te-gan  uum-pae-wa-thae  !  ga. 
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Tb»«te-SB»,  jonr  grwrifathiir;  imD-|Mi»-w»4hae,  fearful  to  be- 
hold :  me-tm.  dnb;  kae,  long ;  gth^-fami,  lifts  bw;  ke,  trhen. 

Your  Gmftrtfnfher  fenrfol  to  befac^d  tBhel  ga 
Toar  GntodfatLer  fearful  to  behold  is  be !  ^a 
Toar  G  mod  father  fe&rfal  to  behold  is  be !  ^ 
Wbcv  joar  Gnmdfatber  lifta  hiB  long  dab  he  is  fearful  to  heboid !  ga 
Your  Graodfatber  fearful  to  behold  is  he !  ga 

It  IN  oul  jr  iu  ritaaJa,  or  tbe  eongs  of  a  religious  ceremony  that  there 
in  «vor  ail}'  picturing  of  the  gods,  aoj  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  stir  the  emotions  of  awe  or  fear.  In  tbia  song 
not  only  ia  Thunder  addreaeed,  but  bis  ix>w-erful  aneestore  are 
called  to  mind.  Mytha  tell  of  tiieae  wonderful  beings  who  aomje* 
timea  dcHOLMided  to  avenge  wrong  doing  and  this  song  recalls  a  time 
whi^u  Thunder  warred  against  man. 

The  music  of  the  ritual  of  filling  the  Tribal  Pipes  is  lost.  The 
keeping  of  this  ritual  was  the  hereditary  charge  of  certain  members 
of  n  «ubgens  of  the  ln-»htae-snnda  gens,  and  the  last  man  who  knew 
it  died  some  years  ago.  It  was  a  chant  and  was  sung  without 
accentuation  by  the  drum. 

All  the  songs  of  gr^mp  lure  Huhaewa-an,  sacred  songs  and  were 
Ihc  prop<!rty  of  certain  subgentes  and  initiated  persons.  Although 
many  of  tht-sc  »ong»,  as  tliose  of  the  Hae-de  wa-che,  and  the  Sacred 
I'ule  were  often  learned  stealthily  by  ear,  no  persuasion  could  in- 
duce A  man  not  of  the  In-kae-sabl>ac  or  Ilurtga  gens  to  sing  them  in 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  either  of  these  geutes  ;  it  would  be  as- 
suming a  right  or  tribul  privilege,  and  as  unbecoming  an  Omaha, 
Qi  for  an  obscure  person  among  us  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  f  unc- 
lUMiM  of  an  olli«M!il,  It  ia  dUIicultt  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  these 
HiJiigM  apart  from  their  approi)riate  ceiemouies ;  those  here  given 
have  been  obtained  through  personal  friendship  of  the  singers. 


11.  SOCIAL  SONGS. 
Societies  afforded  the  only  opportunities  within  the  tribe  for  tlie 
indulgence  of  the  social  instinct,  memberehip  not  being  confined  to 
any  one  gens ;  persons  who  were  not  kindred  could  thus  meet  upon 
U'ruis  of  ((undity.  The  various  gatherings  were  occasions  for  the 
dlHpluy  of  taU-nt  and  the  enjoyment  of  applause  or  the  practice  of 
rit<"«  nupornaturnl  in  their  import.  Some  of  the  societies  bore  a 
resombluuce  to  our  clubs,  others  were  historical,  religious  or  secret. 
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These  nsBOciatioiis  embraced  within  their  membership  almost  every 
aidult  mau  aud  many  womeu  iu  the  tribe. 

poo-g'tuc-w  songs. 

The  Poo-g'thun  society  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest.  Chiefs 
only  were  eligible  and  a  candidate  once  admitted  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  death.  The  Leader  or  principal  otficer  was  that  chief  who 
could  coant  the  great'>st  uumber  of  valiant  deeds,  therefore  unless 
a  man  kejit  up  his  war  record  he  conUl  hardly  hope  to  retain  this 
position.  The  olfice  of  Keejwr  of  the  souga  was  held  for  life 
And  it  was  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  to  train  hia  successor.  The 
songs  were  the  archives  of  the  society;  little  more  than  tlie  name 
of  a  noted  chief  might  be  mentioned  in  the  song  but  the  story 
of  the  hero's  deeds  was  stored  in  the  Keeper's  memory  and  trans- 
mitted with  the  song,  thus  tlie  traditions  of  the  Poo-g'thu»  preserved 
a.  partial  history  of  the  tribe-  Through  a  series  of  coincidences 
a  superstition  grew  up  that  whenever  the  Keeper  sang  one  of  the 
old  songs  death  would  visit  his  family;  members  therefore  became 
loath  to  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  for  them,  and  when  the 
request  was  made  it  was  accompanied  by  a  large  gift,  offered  to  atone 
for  any  ill  fortune  which  might  come  upon  the  Keeper.  It  is  said 
that  the  last  time  the  Keeper  saug  an  old  song,  while  he  was  singing, 
a  Sioux  warrior  crept  stealthily  into  the  camp,  made  his  way  to 
the  singer's  tent  aud  there  shot  dead  the  Keeper's  daught^^r.  The 
society  has  been  extinct  for  alwut  half  a  century  and  the  stories 
connected  witii  the  Poo-g'thnn  Songs  are  lost ;  no  one  knows  by 
whom  they  were  composed  or  the  events  they  celebrate.  The  songs 
are  of  two  kinds  :  those  snug  while  the  men  sat  resting,  aud  tliose 
which  sensed  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.' 

In  Song  No.  8,  musical  syllables  are  useil  in  all  the  phrases 
except  in  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  part.  En-da-koo- 
tha,  an  old  word  for  friend  ;  wa-ha-tnn-ga,  shield  ;  ae-ab-mae,  they 
aay.  Wo-ha-tunga  was  probably  the  hero's  name,  and  the  song 
may  recortl  this  man's  services  as  a  friend  to  the  people,  or  as  a 
shield.  The  song  is  lively,  easily  starts  tlic  heels,  and  once  heard 
is  not  apt  to  be  forgotten ;  the  music  has  by  these  qualities  outlived 
its  burden. 

>  A  full iiccouDt  oflbe  Soclcliea  of  Uie  Ooitiliua  will beglren  io  theOmnba ntono^rnph. 
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«M»^  Xw^  '  M«  tiso  tew  and  the  hero  whose  war  cry  is 

fT^^  ifa  hth«h-ta  na-zhin ;  tkae^ 
:$fli^f0-4KL  hn-ah  ta  na-zhin  ;  thae^ 

Ah  mi  thaethal 

A*  thae  he  thae ! 
Xt-hn*  ho-ah-ta  na-zhin ;  thaef 

A»  tftae  thaf 

A$  that  he  thae  I 

I  I  come ;  hu-ah-t«,   I  shout,  I   cry ;    na-zhin, 
«^yiiJ^   *Vl0M  iMkMty  words  convey  to  the  Omaha  the  picture  of  the 
^^viQt  ••JhK  v^Kti  hie  reaches  his  place  in  the  battle  Hue,  Bhouts 
.t^  ^^^  Mods  terror  to  the  enemy. 

>^*1k'«  I  eome  to  my  place  I  shout ;  thne, 
W  hcu  I  come  to  my  place  I  shout ;  thae^ 

Ah  ae  thae  tha ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  ! 
I  command  as  I  stand  and  shout ;  thae, 

Ae  thae  tha  ! 

Ae  thae  he  thae  I 

^Iflft  |t4lowtng,  No.  10,  is  full  of  spirit  and  defiance,  a  real  war-song. 
Shii-pe-da  wea-wa-ta  tha-wa-thae 
Shu-pe-da  wea-wa-ta  tha-wa-thae 

Pa-tha-ga-ta  I 
Tha  wa  thae  afi  hae  tJiae  he 

Thae  ah  he  thae  I 
xi^JiH'-da,  when  I  come;  wea-wa-ta,  where;  tha-wa-thae,  do  I 
«vt*^l  ^hiMii ;  Pa-tha-ga-ta,  to  the  hill  or  mounds.' 

"Where  do  I  send  them  when  I  come? 
Where  do  I  aeud  lliem  when  I  come  ? 

To  their  graves  I 
I  send  them  afi  hae  thae  he 

Thae  ah  he  tJiae  I 
A  song  80  full  of  bravery  could  not  die  in  the  memory  of  a  peo- 
ulo  as  valiant  as  the  Omahas. 

Tlie  war-cry  at  the  close  of  these  songs  is  not  vociferous,  but 
^j^Mus  tobe  addressed  to  that  particular  guardian  of  the  warrior  which 

>  The  Omahta  erecled  maaii<]e  oTcr  (hoir  dend. 
Hi 
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had  appcnred  to  him  in  his  faatiiiga  and  whose  token  was  always 
worn  on  his  person  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Such  cries  possessed 
a  subjective  character,  they  roused  wiLliin  the  singer  the  memory 
of  his  vigils  when  the  promise  of  supernatural  heip  in  time  of  need 
was  given,  they  nei-vedijira  to  greater  power,  while  they  reminded 
his  enemy  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an  unseen  ally  in  the  battle; 
they  were  altogether  different  from  the  yell  or  whoop  so  generally 
present  in  Indian  warfare,  and  were  used  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. 

The  Poo-g'lhun  wa-an  constitute  the  wildest  musicof  the  Omahaa 
and,  unlike  other  war-songs  of  the  trilDe,  they  are  marked  by  a 
rhythm,  simple  and  forceful,  and  are  quite  in  contrast  with  many  of 
the  Hae-Lhii-ska  songs  wherein  the  rhythms  are  contesting  and 
complicuted. 

HAE-THD-SKA  BONGS. 

The  origin  of  the  Ilae-thu-ska  society  is  not  known,,  there  ia  a 
tradition  that  it  sprang  from  the  Poo-g'thun  and  there  are  reasons 
which  give  weight  to  this  view.  A  valiant  record  alone  entitled  a 
man  to  admission  and  promotion  in  the  Hae-thu-ska ;  a  chief  secured 
no  precedence,  for  the  society  w.is  democratic  as  to  the  standing  of 
its  members.  Like  the  Poo-g'thun,  the  Hae-thu-ska  preserved  the 
history  of  its  members  in  its  songs;  when  a  brave  deed  was  per- 
formed, the  society  decided  whether  it  should  be  celebrated  and 
without  this  dictate  no  man  would  dare  permit  a  song  to  be  com- 
posed in  his  honor.  When  a  favorable  decision  was  given,  thetAsk 
of  composing  the  song  devolved  upon  some  man  with  musical  talent. 
It  has  happened  that  the  name  of  a  man  long  dead  has  given  place 
in  a  popular  song  to  that  of  a  raodcru  warrior ;  this  could  only  be 
done  by  the  consent  of  the  society^  which  was  seldom  given  as 
the  Omnliaa  were  averse  to  letting  tlie  memory  of  a  brave  man  die. 
There  are  a  few  songs  that  carry  two  names,  the  old  being  still 
remembered,  although  a  new  name  is  gradually  taking  its  place. 
This  overlapping  ofTers  a  c-lew  as  to  the  age  of  the  song,  since  a 
man's  name  would  not  he  dropped  during  the  life  time  of  any  near 
kindred  ;  it  seems  safe  to  date  such  songs  fidly  fifty  years  prior  to 
the  sub^ititution  of  the  new  name.  Although  the  Iluethuska  had 
no  office  of  '"Keeper  of  the  songs,"  the  songs  were  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another  with  care  as  was  also  the  story  of  the 
deeds  the  songs  commemorated.    The  singing  was  by  selected  mem- 
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hen  mmisted  hy  a  few  women,  who  sat  aroand  tbe  drnn ;  soidc  of  the 
•ong«  were  sung  by  ttie  wbole  assembly,  particularly  those  oaed 
in  tbe  o|)eiitag  ao«l  closing  ccremooiea. 

Tbe  ofQcers  of  tbe  Hae-tbu-skaeooipriMda  Leader,  a  Heralil  and 
two  Servers  wbo  belJ  their  pUces  for  life,  or  until  they  resigned. 
The  tueetiogs  of  tbe  Society  generally  took  place  once  a  month, 
but  there  were  no  stateti  times.  Tbe  Herald,  on  tbe  evening  of  a 
meeting,  foar  tiroes  sounded  tbe  call  '^Uae-tha-ska  I"  prolonging 
tbe  last  syllnble  wbicli  echoed  among  tbe  bills  ami  woods,  produc- 
ing an  effect  not  unlike  soft  modulating  chonls.  Tbe  6rst  act  after 
tlie  mefDf>erfl  were  gathered  together  was  the  preparation  of  tbe 
cimrcoal  for  blackening  tbe  face  in  honor  of  Thunder.  Song  No.  11 
was  sung  as  tbe  box  elder  wo^hI  charred  u|K>u  tbe  fire. 

Nun-g'tbae  tbae-tae 

He-tba-ke-un-lae 

Tbuw-ah-be-dae. 

Nun-g'tb«e,  charcoal ;  th£e-tae,  this  standing  before  me.  Ile-thap 
ke-un-toe,  to  paint  or  decorate  himself  with  ;  thnn-ah>he-dae  from 
OTJ-tbfl-he-dsie,  I  wearily  wait  or  wait  until  I  am  weary.  Tliesong 
implies  that  tbe  warrior  is  weary  waiting  for  tbe  time  when  be  shall 
go  forth  to  (igbt  under  tbe  shadow  or  protection  of  Thunder,  tbe 
god  of  War.  The  muf^lc  expresses  tbe  eagerness  of  tbe  warrior  and 
BDggesta  the  tremulous  movement  of  tlie  leaves  just  before  a  thun- 
der storm. 

After  the  painting  of  the  face  the  pipe  was  filled  and  then  pre- 
sented to  ti)e  zenith  and  the  four  points  of  the  compass  as  tbe  as- 
serobly  joined  in  the  foilowiug  prayer  No.  12: 

Wa-kan-da  tba-ne  ga  thae  kae. 
Wa-kan-da  tba-ne  ga  thae  kae. 
Wa-kan-da  tba-ne  ga  thae  kao 
Ae-ha  thane  hin-ga 

W(te  tho  hoe  tho 

Wa-kan-da,  Ood;  tba-ne  from  ne-ne^  tobacco;  ga,  here;  thae, 
this ;  kae,  long ;  ae-ha,  now ;  hin-ga,  from  in-ga,  to  draw  with  tbe 
lips,  Wa-kan-da,  we  offer  tobacco  in  this  pipe,  will  you  accept  our 
offering  and  smoke  it?  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  This  prayer 
concluded  tbe  opening  ceremonies. 

The  evening  was  spcut  in  social  converse,  interspersed  with 
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songs  Bung  as  the  members  sat  at  rest ;  dunce  songs  were  struck  up 
occasionally,  each  dancer  acting  out  liis  personal  experiences,  or 
the  story  of  the  song  that  was  being  sung.  When  a  name  occurred 
in  asong  Uie  dium  ceased  and  the  voices  alone  carried  the  music. 
Fooil  was  always  prepared  in  tbe  presence  of  the  assembly  ;  when 
it  was  reaciy  to  be  served  No.  13  was  sung,  while  the  servers  per- 
formed a  dance  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  evening's  ceremony. 

Ou  httji  thae-tae  ne-dae  tho, 

En-da-koo-tha  ne-dae  tho. 
Ou-linn,  cooked  food,  or  the  one  who  cooks  the  fooil  for  a  com- 
pany ;  thae-tae,  this;  ne-dae,  it  is  cooked.  En-(la-koo-tha,  the 
same  old  word  for  friend  as  that  used  in  the  Porg'thun  song  No.  8  ; 
tho,  a  substitute  for  the  oratorical  tha,  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
sentence.     The  words  prnclaim,  Friend,  the  food  is  cixiked. 

After  supper,  dance  and  resting  songs  were  sung,  dramatic 
dances  accon][Tanying  the  former.  Well  on  in  the  night,  the  cere- 
monies were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  entire  company  singing  tho 
80Qg  of  dismissal  No.  14.  With  the  beginning  of  the  song  the 
members  arose,  and,  at  the  second  part  they  moved  slowly  around 
the  fire  singing  as  they  walked  ;  the  thud  of  the  feet  answered  to 
the  drum  as  the  warriors  passed  out  into  the  night,  ami  the  final 
note  was  struck  as  the  last  man  emerged  from  llie  lodge.  Tlie 
meetings  of  the  llae-thu-ska  opencil  and  closed  with  cliorals  of  a 
religious  character;  in  these  ceremonial  songs,  as  well  as  in  other 
music  pertaining  to  War,  we  see  how  closely  allied  were  War  and 
religious  ceremonies  among  the  Oinahas.  The  music  of  No.  H  is 
worthy  of  note ;  so  is  the  hai  iriony  insisted  upon  by  the  Indians  as 
necessary  to  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  song  when  it  is 
rendered  upon  the  piano.  The  words,  though  simple,  show  why  the 
Omahas  demanded  fuller  chords  forthe  marchof  the  warriors  around 
the  lodge  than  for  the  call  to  rwe  and  stand,  preparatory  to  moving 
out  under  the  stars. 

Hin-da-koo-tha  ua-zhin  thae. 
Hin-da  koo-tha  na  zhin  thae. 
Hi;i-da-koo-tha  ua-zhi/t  tlute, 
Ae-ha  na-zhi/t  he-tha-mue  tho  hae  thae, 
Hi7i-da-koo-tha  ma-thin  thae.  etc. 


Hin-da-koo-tha  is  the  same  old  word  used  in  the  ceremonial  song 
No.  13,  the  letter  h  is  prefixed  to  give  musical  effect  and  an  added 
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meaning  to  the  word  E/i-da-koo  tlm ;  the  members  of  Ihe  Hae- 
thn-ska  were  frteniis  bouml  toj^other  by  experiences  and  deoils  that 
had  proved  each  one's  valor  and  dependence  upon  the  unseen  pow- 
ers, those  forces  that  help  and  protect  rann  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  woi'd  recognizes  this  tie;  na-zliiM,  stand;  ae-ha,  now;  be-tha- 
mae,  they  say,  they  will.  In  the  second  part  the  only  change  is 
the  substitution  of  ma- thin,  to  walk,  for  the  word  aa-zhin,  to  stand. 
Song  No.  15. 

Zhin-thae  sha-e-be-tbae 
Zhin-tbae  sha-e-be-thae 
Nan-dae  wae-ga-thun-ga  ta-ba-dan 

Zhin-thae  sha-e-be-tboe  tho  hae  tho-e 
Ta-hae-zhin-ga  Hae-thu-ska  ga-hae-dan. 
Nmi-dae  wae-ga-tbun-ga  ta-ba-dan. 
Zhin-thae  sba-e-be-thae  tho  hae  tho. 
Zliin-tbne,  elder  brother;  8ha-e-be-thae,  and  Sha-e-ba-dan  are 
modifications  of  8ha-e-eba,  they  are  coming;  Nuii-tlae,  heart;  wae- 
ga-thu7i-go,  to  test  cur;  ta-ba-dan,  that  they  may;  ga-hae-dan, 
when  he  made.     The  song  may  be  translated  : 

When  Ta-hae-zhin-ga  was  the  Leader  of  the  Hae-thu-eka  he 
made  this  saying : — Brother,  they  are  coming  to  test  our  hearts 
or  courage. 

The  song  is  very  old.  The  most  aged  men  to  be  found  in  the 
tribe  ten  years  ago,  bad  heard  it  wheu  they  were  boys  sung  by  old 
warriors.  The  name  in  the  text  was  being  supplanted  three  gen- 
erations ago  by  that  of  Ne-koo-the-b'lhan,  and  still  later,  Han-dan- 
ma-thin,  who  fought  valiantly  again«t  the  Pawnees  over  fifty  years 
since,  was  honored  by  having  bis  name  occasionally  iutro<.luced  in 
the  song. 
Song  No.  16. 

Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  thin-ga-bae 
Gha-gae  ah-thin-hae  tho  hae  tho-e 
Te-lhu  the-shan  thin-ga-bae 
Hae-thu-ska  tliin-ga-bae 
Gha-gae  ah-thin-hae  tho  hae  tho. 

Hae-thu-ska,  the  members  of  the  Ilae-Uiu-ska  Society  ;  tbin-ga- 
bae,  they  are  naught,  or,  they  are  dead  ;  Gha-gae,  I  weep ;  ah-thin- 
bae,  I  walk;  Te-thu,  the  village;  the-sha7i,  around. 
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Tins  olil  soiig  was  composed  at  a  time  wlieu  so  many  of  Uie 
Omalia  waniars  haxl  been  slain  lliat  the  Hae-tliu-ska  Society  ad- 
journed its  raeettnga  until  the  period  of  mourning  was  over;  when 
the  ineinbera  came  together  again,  this  aong  waa  aung  in  memory  of 
tlie  days  wlien  men  went  about  the  village  weeping  for  tlie  brave 
comrades  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  seen  no  more.  1  have 
heard  old  men  sing  tliis  song  in  a  low  tone  as  they  sat  by  the  fire, 
tears  in  their  faded  eyes,  their  thoughts  npon  the  friends  who  had 
gone,  and  the  days  that  could  never  return.  The  dotil^Ic  drum 
beats  are  not  liere  represented  because  to  our  ear  they  wouM  detract 
from  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  music,  and  prevent  an  under:^tand- 
ing  of  ibe  pathos  of  the  song.  The  thirty-second  notes  as  rendered 
by  the  Indian  suggest  the  catching  of  the  breath  iix  sobs. 

Song  No.  17. 

Tnn-gae-ah  da-dun  nan-tha-pae  he  we-tha  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  da-duM  nan-tiia-pae  he-we-tha  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  um-ba  ya-dun  hc-we-lha  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  da-dun  nan-tha-pae  he-we-tlia  ga 
Tun-gae-ah  um-ba  ya-dan  he-we-tha  ga. 

TuH-gae,  my  Bister ;  ah,  calls  the  attention  of  the  one  nddrcased ; 
da-dujj,  what ;  naa-tlia-pae,  fear  you  ;  he-we-tha  ga,  tell  me  ;  um-ba, 
day ;  ya-dan,  coming. 

My  sister!  tell  me  what  it  is  you  fear  as  the  day  dawns? 

Tlie  song  is  oki.  It  was  sung  slowly  white  the  mfinbers  sat  at 
rest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hae-tbu-ska,  and  it  was  also  one  of  the 
songs  sung  as  the  men  went  out  to  fight.  "  Sister"  personates  tlie 
women  of  the  tribe.  "WUat  can  they  fear  when  tlie  warriors  are 
gathered  for  their  protection."  The  song  is  knightly  initsseutiraent. 

Song  No.  18. 

Um-ba  thae-na  un-ge-tun-ba  ga 

Ura-ba  thae-na  uu-ge-tu>i-ba-g.ae  Tnn-gae 

Um-ba  t!me-na  un-ge-tun-ba-gae  tho  hae 

Ilae-tlui-ska  na  tae-he-ae-dae 

Fa-hae-tae  ah-ke-he-b'tha 
Um-ba  thae-na  un-ge-tun-ba  gae  tho  hae  tho. 

Um-ba,  <Jay  ;  thae-na,  this  only ;  un-ge-tun-ba  ga,  look  at  me 
who  belong  to  you,  tun  is  from  dun-bae,  to  see,  ge  gives  the  pos- 
sessive, ga  the  imperative;  tun-gae,  sister;  hae-thu-ska^  the  so- 
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ciet}'  membership  ;  na,  only  ;  tae-he-ae  dae,  a  difficult  task  or  dtity 
which  one  is  under  obligation  to  perform  ;  pa  hae-tae,  I  make  ray- 
self,  that  is  I  become  a  part  of  the  Ilae-tha-ska  society,  an  ellip- 
tical and  poetic  form.  Ah  ke-he-b*tha,  I  feel  unqtialifled,  that  is, 
the  duty  is  difficult  and  although  I  shall  attempt  it  I  feel  my  dis- 
qualiflontions.  ''Sister  look  upon  me  who  belong  to  you  for  the  laat 
time  to-day,  the  tasks  of  a  member  of  the  Hae-tlin-ska  arc  difficult. 
I  feel  my  shortcomings,  and  go  forth  for  the  last  lime  lo-<lay," 

The  song  was  sung  when  the  members  were  resting,  or  when  tiie 
Hae-thu-ska,  circling  the  camp,  were  going  forth  to  battle.  Sister 
personifies  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

An  occasion  is  remembered  when,  over  seventy -five  years  ago,  this 
song  was  sung  in  a  fight  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapnhos,  tiie 
Omaha  camp  was  threatened,  and  many  women  saw  their  warriors 
for  the  last  lime  as  they  moved  off  to  do  battle  for  Ibe  preservation 
of  their  homes. 

Song  No.  19. 

Sha-e-ba-dan  w^a-dan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-dan  wa-dau'ba  ga 

Slia-e-ba-dan  wa-dan-ba  ga 
Hac-lhu-ska  wa-shushae  tlio  hoe  thoe 

Mu7»-chu-tu«-ga  wa-<lan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-ila7i  wa-dan-ba  ga 

Sha-e-ba-dau  wa-da»-ba  ga 
Uac-thu-ska  wa-shu-shae  tho  hue  tho. 

Sha-e-ba-da?i,  they  are  coming;  wa-dan-ba  ga,  see  Uiera,  the  syl- 
lable ga  indicates  a  command  ;  Wa-sbu-shae,  warriors  or  braves; 
Mun-chu-tun-ga,  the  name  of  the  man  celebrated  in  the  song. 


See  them  !  they  are  coming. 
Warriors  of  the  Hae-thnska. 
Mun-chu-tun-ga  I  behold  tliem 
See  them  1  they  are  corning, 
Warriors  of  the  Ilae-thu-ska. 

The  mention  of  Mun-chu-tun-ga  by  name,  when  all  the  warriors 
of  the  Ilac-thu-ska  were  addressed  collectively*  commemorated  the 
bravery  of  this  one  man  in  the  face  of  an  advauciug  enemy. 
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Song  No.  20. 

Ho  ei/a  ae.  ho  ivae  Ho  e  ya  a.e  ho  tvae,  etc. 
Zliin-ga-wa-slm-shftc  wo-gee-tlie-tliae  i\an  wa-nuw-hae 
Man-b'tliin-ah  Iho  shu-b'tljae-ah  tliln-ha. 

Tlie  first  lines  are  syllables  Imving  no  definite  tneaiiing  except 
as  tlie  music  gives  tliera  expression .  Zlii>i-ga-wa-8hii-shne>  Llio  n:i«ne 
or  tlie  bcro  of  the  song  who  fell  In  battle;  we-gee-thc-thae  dan, 
when  I  remember  j'ou  ;  wa-nnn-]>ae,  spirit ;  IVJan-b'thin-ali,  I  walk  ; 
ebii-b'lliae,  I  ara  coming;  ah-tliiu-ijae,  I  walk. 

The  words  ai'e  modified  and  fitted  to  the  rhythm  oftlie  song  and 
are  used  figuratively  rntber  than  literally.  The  song  interpreted  is 
Zhin-ga-wa-shu-shae,  when  I  remember  you  I  walk  as  a  spirit,  I 
am  coming  to  become  such ;  meaning  that  to  avenge  the  killing  of 
Zhi/i-ga-wa-slm-shae  death  must  be  faced,  and  he  who  avenges  may 
lose  his'life;  but  that  will  not  deter  the  warrior  who  declares  to  Ul8 
friend  "I  am  coming." 

This  old  song  was  used  to  commemorate  a  battle  with  the  Sioux 
some  fifty  years  ago,  and  Nan-kae-nae,  the  name  of  a  warrior  who 
then  fell  was  substituted,  his  mounded  grave  is  upon  the  bluffs  of 
the  Missouri  and  beside  that  grave  I  first  hearil  this  song. 

Soug  No.  21. 

Ilun-thin-gae  ae-ah-ma, 

Ilan-thin-gae  ae-ah  ma, 

Hau-thi/»-gae  ae-ah-ma, 
Wa-kan-da  thiu-gae  ae-ah-ma, 

Han-thi/i-ga  vxie  tho  hae  tho-e 

IIaw-lhi»-gae  ae-ah-ma 

Wa-ka»»-da  thin-gae  ae-ah-ma 

Ilan-thiM-ga  twie  tho  hae  tho. 
An-thin  gae,  I  have  nothing,  litemlly,  and  so  used  in  ordinary 
speech ;  the  word  in  the  song,  however,  is  figurative,  I  become  as 
nothing,  vanish,  die  ;  in  the  prefixing  of  H  is  an  attempt  to  express 
the  feeling  of  self  abnegation  in  the  eontemplatiou  of  death ;  ae- 
ah-ma,  they  say ;  Wakanda,  the  god  or  gods ;  thi«-gae,  uolhing, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  an-thin-gae,  the  first  syllable  is  omitted 
on  account  of  the  measure  of  the  line.  The  accents  of  the  words 
are  also  modified  to  suit  the  rhythm  and  Han-thin-gae  is  changed 
to  Han-thin-ga  before  the  syllable  woe  for  greater  euphony.  These 
"woixls,  if  spoken  colloquially  in  the  order  here  given,  would  be 
without  meaning ;  but,  as  uaed  in  the  song,  in  a  figurative  and  ellip- 
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nctise,  they  become  hIgUly  poetic,  and  take  (voiiaessioti  of  the 

Their  meaning  ia,  the  lives  of  niL'n  are  ut  the  catDmaod  or 

fceeptag  of  the  gocla,  when  they  speiik,  or  decree,  mau  obeys 

ida  up  his  life.     The  song  ia  highly  e8toeTij<?d  in  the  Otnabii 

,  aa  expreesing  rcltgtoiii  emotfon,  {iiid  it^*  c^ences  arc  heard 

uu'ioua  thoughts  come  to  th«  old  or  to  the  mau  in  danger. 

bt'vji  uuable  to  ascertain  its  ftge,  but  it  was  known  in  the 

i,of  tUiactJiitury,  and  probably  waa  haud^d  down  from  the 


was  aung  by  the  members  of  the  Hae-thu-ska  when 

<g  No.  S2. 

Ab'tan  ta>i-bae  dan  shae-gni*  ah-thin-hac  no 
Ah'tari  tan-bae  dan  »hae-gan  wh-thifi-hae  no 
Ah4nn  (nn-Une  dan  shac-gau  alithln^hac  no 
Gha-gae-wa-thm*  wa-oo  bac-the-ga^i^ae 

Ah-taj»  taw-bae  da?*  ahae-gan.  ah-thi?i-hae  no 
Al)-tan  tan-ba«  da»  ehae-gafi  ah-tiiirt-bae  no. 


i-tftw  tan-bac  dan,  when  I  «m;  ehao-gan,  likewise ;  ah-thtn-hae, 
; ;  nOt  end  of  aentencc  and  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  word 

;  Gha-gae-wft-tliofi,  name  of  the  maiii  whoae  lack  of  figlitinp  nbil- 
i^  is  signalized  in  fhe  song ;  wa-oo,  woman ;  hae-thegan-ae, like 
you.  The  song  is  old  and  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  left 
his  wounded  comrade  on  the  field  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
whereas  a  brave  warrior  would  have  stood  beside  his  fallen  friend 
and  fought  until  death  or  victory  came.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  scant  and  used  eUiptically ;  the  meaning  is,  ''when  in  a  conflict, 
do  I  act  like  you,  Gha-gae-wa-thae,  you  fled  as  a  woman  might 
have  done." 

Song  No.  28. 

Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-ga 
Un-dum-ba-ga  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  Jiae 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hoe 
Um-ba  e-dan  hoo-ma-thun 
We-ae-b'thin  ae-dae  un-dum-ba-ga 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  has 
Ah-thu-ha  un-dum-ba-gae  tho  hoe 
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Ah-thn-ha,  ngain;  un-clura-ba-ga  or  Ura-ba  e-dan,  in  the  coming 
day,  or  at  day  dawn,  see  me  ;  boo-nia-tbln  they  who  howl.  The 
80ng  refers  to  the  wolf,  and  the  wan'ior  here  personifies  himat4f  as 
that  nnimal  and  hids  the  people  behold  him  who,  as  a  wolf,  is  seek- 
ing his  prey  in  the  morning. 

The  song  waa  composed  by  a  member  of  the  In-shta-suuda  gens, 
a  biTive  ninn,  who  was  frequently  called  npon  to  act  as  a  soldier 
guard  to  maintain  oixler  when  the  people  were  on  the  hunt ;  he  woiiUl 
then  ride  singing;  ** Once  again  you  shall  use  your  weapons  upon 
me,"  referring  to  the  liabilities  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  hira  as  a  guard.  He  is  said  to  have  shaved  his 
hair  close  to  his  head  on  these  occasions,  painted  his  scalp  red, 
and  that  when  struck  by  any  resisting  hunter  no  blood  flowed  from 
the  wound. 

Song  No.  24. 

Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-gan-tha  te-bne-no 
Ne-ka  we-ta  wa-ga?i-tha  te-bae-no:  11 : 
Nu-dan-hun-ga  Ish-e-buz-zbe  tha-da-e  thiH-kae-dae. 

Ke-ka  we-ta  wa-gan-tha  te-bac-no   :  11 : 

Ne-ka  is  part  of  the  word  ne-ka  she-ga,  iiersons  or  people;  we-ta, 
part  of  we-we-ta,  my;  wa-ga?t-tha,  they  want;  te-bae-no,  part  of 
ah-te  be-ah-no,  they  come;  Nu-daH-hun-ga,  Leader;  tha-da-e,  they 
call;  thi«-kae  describes  Ish-e-buz-zhe  as  sitting;  due,j)urLof  ae-ae- 
dae,  he  is  the  one.  The  song  refers  to  the  people  calUjig  for  their 
noted  Leader  Ish-e-buz-zhc  who  remained  sitting  in  his  tent,  when 
the  enemy  was  approaehing  ihe  camp.  The  song  is  one  of  the 
oldest  known  and  n  great  favorite,  mit  only  for  daiifing,  but  because 
of  the  fame  of  Ish-e-buz-zhe,  who  lived  several  geuerattons  ago ; 
his  eccentricities  farm  part  of  the  nursery  lore  of  the  trilie,  so  to 
speak,  and  men  tvll  of  his  cpieer  humorous  ways,  his  valur  when 
once  aroused,  and  his  great  physical  power.  A  very  old  man  who 
died  in  1884,  a  member  of  the  Tae-thin-dae  gens  and  therefore  a 
descendant  of  Isb-c-!>uz-zhe,  said  that  his  grandfather's  grandfather 
when  he  was  young  saw  Ish-e-buz-zbe.  This  throws  the  song  back 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  lowest  computation ;  the 
man  who  died  in  18>i4  was  born  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tuiy.  His  statement  was  confirmed  by  another  very  old  man  of 
the  same  gens. 
F.  M.  PAPEics  1  18  263 
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TO-KA-LO  SOVGS. 

The  To-ka-lo  society  has  been  extinct  for  many  years.  Il  waa 
for  a  time  iu  great  repute  with  the  warriora ;  its  dauces  somewhat 
resetnbh'<l  those  of  the  Hae-tbu-aka.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
tliis  society  was  its  procession  about  the  tribal  circle,  when  all  the 
memlxTs  were  dresse<l  in  full  regalia  and  rode  their  best  horses  which 
were  elalx>nxt€ly  decorated.  Song  No.  25  was  sung  on  their  last 
paratle  as  they  moved  slowly  on  their  curveting  steeds,  to  the  de- 
light of  ad  the  boys  in  the  camp;  many  of  these,  to-day  mature 
men,  recall  the  dcene  with  youthfal  enthusiasm.  The  music  iB 
well  uuitetl  to  the  prancing  step  of  a  spirited  charger.  Very  few 
songs  survive  from  this  society. 

Secret  societies  had  their  songs.  A  few  of  these  and  all  of  the 
Mawa-da-ne  songs  were  borrowed  from  other  tribes. 


lA'-OU  nX  OR   OAIfB   SOKOS. 

Game  songs  lure  anng  by  young  men  when  they  gamble  with 
sticks,  pebbles,  or  moccasins  either  for  fun  or  in  earnest.  Nos. 
2C,  27,  28  and  29  afford  a  fair  represeuLntion  of  these  pretty  and 
spirited  ttinrs  which  are  repeated  ad  lihitam,  much  as  we  use  the 
jig  and  dance  tunes.  Words  are  seldom  employed :  there  are, 
however,  exceptions.  No.  26  is  an  instance.  E-ae  zhinga,  little 
stone  ;  da-ihiJi  ska-hae,  what  are  you  making?  refers  to  the  tiny 
pebble  which  is  being  dexterously  tossed  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
the  arn)s  keeping  the  rhythm  of  the  song ;  at  its  end  the  closed 
hsinds  ure  stretched  out  for  persons  to  guess  in  which  one  is  the 
stone  and  so  win  or  lose  a  stake.  The  grace  and  precision  of  move- 
ment together  with  the  liveliness  of  the  music  is  often  very  pleas- 
ing. 

'i'he  alternate  rhythms  in  song  No.  27  are  marked  by  the  chang- 
ing movements  of  those  playing  the  game. 

In  the  song  of  success  No.  20,  the  singer  humorously  asks,  as 
he  guthei'tt  in  the  stakes  he  has  won,  "Friends !  Why  is  it  you  say 
1  am  little?" 

Children  have  songs  of  their  owu  handed  on  from  older  sets  of 
playmates  to  the  younger  coming  after  them;  they  are  sung  during 
games  such  as  **  Follow  n)}'  Leader"  (No.  80)  when  the  little  ones 
trot  along  keeping  time  to  the  tune. 
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The  Omahas  have  few  sougs  of  their  own  composition  that  are 
used  Himply  for  social  duucing.  The  Ilfie-kar-nee  of  the  Otoe  are 
favorites  for  this  purpose.     The  following  is  an  example  (No.  81). 


THE  WA-WAy. 

Wa-wan  means  to  sing  for  some  one  and  is  the  name  given  to 
the  ceremony  con nectwl  with  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship, — ponofB  form 
so  important  a  part  of -the  ritual  that  the  peculiar  pipes  nsid  in  this 
ceremony  are  called  Ne-ne-ba  wae-ah-wa»,  pipes  to  sing  with.  The 
songs  are  accompanied  by  rhythmic  movements  of  the  Pipe  Bearers, 
and  also  of  the  Pipes,  which  are  swayed  to  the  music.  These  mo- 
tions are  termed  Ne^ne  ba  ha-zhan,  shaking  the  Wa-wan  pij.>e8.  As 
the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  Pipes  and  their  Tiearei-a  have  always 
attracteil  the  attention  of  Avhite  observers,  the  ceremony  has  l>een 
characterized  by  them  as  a  *' Pipe-dance"  or  "Calumet  dance,"where- 
aa  the  performance  does  not  convey  to  the  Omaha  mind  the  idea 
of  a  dance,  nor  do  the  movements  really  resemble  Indian  dancing, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
takes  place  on  the  fomlh  night. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Wa-wa»  consists  of  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  Wa-waij  pipes  by  a  man  of  one  gens  to  a  man  of  another 
gens,  or  a  man  of  one  tribe  to  one  of  another.  By  means  of  this 
ceremony  the  two  men  become  bound  by  a  tie  equal  in  strength  and 
obligation  to  that  between  father  and  son.  The  man  who  presents 
the  Pipes  is  called  Wa-wan  ah-ka,  the  one  who  sings  ;  the  man  who 
receives  them  is  spoken  of  as  Ah-wau  e-ah-ka,  the  one  who  is  snng 
to.  The  "Wa-wan  ah-ka  must  be  of  good  standing  in  his  tribe  as 
must  also  be  the  recipient  of  the  Pipes ;  otherwise  the  chiefs  would 
refuse  to  permit  the  Wa-wan  to  take  place,  and  their  consent  is 
requisite  to  the  inauguration  of  the  ceremony. 

Ab  a  considerable  expeuditnre  of  property  is  necessary  for  the 
presenting  and  receiving  of  the  Pipes,  a  man  undertaking  the  cere- 
mony mentions  his  plan  to  his  kindred  who  contrilnite  toward  the 
IIu/<-ga  wa-in,  or  gifts  which  go  with  the  Pipes,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  man  who  receives  the  Pipes  calls  on  his  kindred  to  help  in 
making  the  return  gifts.  These  gifts  all  conut  in  a  man's  tribal 
honors  and  are  all  made  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  fellowship. 

The  W:i-waa  ah-ka  provides  the  two  Pipes :  these  are  ceremonially 
made,  with  secret  ritual,  are  not  used  for  smoking,  have  no  bowl, 
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and  are  ornamented  with  paint  and  the  feathers  of  binia,  ev9TJ 
tint  and  article  in  their  construction  being  emblematic.  There  is  a 
crotcbe^l  stick,  Zhan-zha-ta,  for  the  Pipes  to  rest  npi^n ;  also  two 
gourd-rattles,  Pac-g*  hae,  and  a  bladder  tobacco  pouch,  Ne-ne- 
bakh-tae,  around  each  of  which  is  painted  a  symbolic  device*  a 
circle  representing  the  horizon,  with  four  projecting  lines  indicating 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  or  the  four  winds ;  a  whistle  made 
from  the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle,  Ne-thu-dae ;  three  downy  eagle 
feathers,  Hink-hpae,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat  having  the  claws 
intact,  In-g^thnn-pa-ha.  The  skin  forms  the  case  or  covering  for 
the  Pipes  and  the  other  ceremonial  articles. 

A  Wa-wan  party  usually  consisted  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men 
and  they  sometimes  traveled  over  two  hundred  miles  to  reach  their 
destination.  They  were  never  in  fear  of  hostile  attacks  by  the  way, 
war  parties  turning  to  one  side  and  letting  the  Pipes  of  Fellowship 
pass  in  peace. 

The  Wa-wan  has  been  obser\'ed  by  many  tribes  of  different  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Marquette,  in  1672,  says  that  the  Calumet  is  ^'the 
most  mysterious  thing  in  the  world.  The  scepters  of  our  kings  are 
not  so  much  respected,  for  the  Indians  have  such  a  reverence  for 
it  that  one  may  call  it  the  God  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  arbiter 
of  life  and  death."  .  .  .  "One  with  this  Calumet  may  venture 
among  his  enemies  and  in  the  hottest  battles  they  lay  down  their 
arms  bt  fore  this  sacred  pipe.  The  Illinois  presented  me  with  one  of 
tliein  which  was  very  nseful  to  us  in  our  voyage." 

Marquette's  description  of  the  ceremony  he  witnessed,  making 
due  allowance  for  his  lack  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Indian 
religiou4J  customs,  indicates  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  Llie 
Wa-wan  as  seen  two  hundred  years  ago  among  the  Algonquin  stocks, 
and  its  ob8er\'ance  by  the  Oniahas  within  the  hist  decade. 

The  cereuiouy  is  replote  witli  Hynibolisui,  from  the  rule  which  in 
token  of  humility  restrains  the  members  of  the  party  fi-om  washing 
their  faces,  to  the  employment  of  the  little  child,  lliinga  (the 
Aneteutor  Leader),  from  whose  hands  the  gifts  are  bestowed  which 
count  as  honors  to  their  donors,  and  over  whose  head  the  teachings 
of  peace  are  ilelivtred,  ami  the  groove  nloug  the  pipe  stem  pointed 
out  as  the  straight  path  bright  with  sunshine  and  hapyiiness  for  him 
who  will  pursue  it.  Said  an  Omaha  to  me,  "The  eagle  whose  feath- 
ers deck  the  Pipes  and  the  wild  cat  whose  skin  is  their  covering 
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are  fierce  creatures  that  Jo  not  fail  of  their  prey,  but  in  the  Pipes 
all  their  power  is  turned  from  ilfstnietioa  to  tlie  making  of  peace 
among  men." 

The  movements  of  the  Pip?9  repreaout  the  eagle  rising  from  its 
nest  and  its  flight  ou  this  missiuu  of  fellowship  and  peace  ;  the  songs 
constantly  refer  to  the  eagle,  to  the  clear  sky  symboUc  of  peace  and 
the  gocul  that  is  brought  man  i»y  hia  hecouiing  as  one  family,  or  as 
one  of  the  song  says  **bonnd  by  a  tie  stronger  than  the  one  of  the 
body" — meaning  that  between  father  and  son.* 

Sot>g  No.  32  was  sung  en  route  before  the  party  dia[)atehed  the 
riinni-rs  to  carry  their  gift  of  tobacco  to  the  man  to  wliom  Ihey  in- 
tended to  present  the  Pipes.     The  words  mean,  '*Whomdo  I  seek." 

As  the  messenger  from  the  ntan  who  has  accepted  the  tobacco 
approaches  the  Wa-wa/t  party  he  is  grt'cted  with  song  No.  33; 
the  words  are,  "This  I  seek."  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  this 
song ;  it  implies  that  those  bringing  the  Pipes  seek  to  give  the  assur- 
ance of  jnaoe  to  the  gens  they  are  to  visit,  and  that  fellowship  is 
also  sought  by  those  about  tocutertain  the  Wa-wa»  party. 

After  due  preparation  the  men  move  on  to  the  village,  generally 
about  half  a  mile  or  so  distant,  preceded  by  the  Pipe  li^'arcrs  in 
eeremouial  costume,  and,  as  they  near  the  village  the  Pipes  are 
swayed  to  song  No.  34,  which  is  sung  four  times.  All  the  \Va- 
wan  songs  are  thus  repeated.  This  song  is  the  first  in  the  ritual 
to  mention  the  eagle.  The  words  say :  ''We  have  reached  there, 
the  mother  screams  returning;"  meaning,  after  our  long  journey  we 
near  the  place  to  which  we  have  come  to  bring  peace  and  hiy  the  Pipes 
at  rest,  and,  as  the  mother  eagle  screams  ou  her  return,  that  her 
youug  mny  know  of  her  coming,  we  sing  as  we  come  bringing  peace. 

Having  entered  the  village  the  visitors  halt,  aud  after  a  few  mo- 
inents,  again  advance  directing  their  stei)3  toward  the  Iinlge  set 
apart  for  the  ceremony.  They  move  to  the  beautiful  sotjg  No.  35 
that,  once  heard,  can  hardly  be  forgotten.  The  words  are,  "This  is 
the  one  or  only  good,"  meaning,  The  peace  and  fellowship  which  I 
bring,  is  the  one  good  gift  for  man. 

At  the  back  of  the  lodge  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  Pipes  where 
they  are  laid  at  rest  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  certain  forms,  move- 


•  Au  Hcconiil  ofthis  ceromoiiy  whs  |>ubliFi)i«<l  In  the  XVI  Report  of  tlio  Pi"nl>n<ly  Mii- 
»cuiii  uf  Aiuoricua  Archa-nloj^y  iind  Etiitxilotty  ;  ycikrs  ol  adUlllut):il  liiiiily  liiivu  hhowoii 
few  crrnrs  in  thnC  niirrnlivi!,  wliirli  l«  in  ilic  iiuuii  runecL  iiUttoiigli  not  cotDlilotO  In  nil 
Uie  UeuUla,  or  ibe  beiUiug  of  Lb« oercmuny  ui>uti  ilie  tribal  orgnnizatkou. 
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ments  and  positions  being  carefully  observed.  The  Bearers  take 
their  tit^tion  just  behiufl  the  PitH>8,  and  remain  tliere  during  the 
three  days  and  uigUts  reqiiir*:'^!  for  the  full  i>erf(>nnancc  of  the  cer- 
emony. ^ 

The  Bearer  of  the  wild-cat  skin  lays  it  on  a  prepared  spnce  upon 
the  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  Hie  Hipe  Bearers  sing  the  songs  belonging 
to  the  coivmoiiy  of  laying  down  llie  f^pes ;  the  Pipes  are  swayed 
high  over  the  sliin,  tbeu  sweep  lower  and  lower,  rising  siud  falling 
and  circliug  as  does  the  eagle  over  its  nest.  With  the  ftual  cadence 
of  the  last  s<jng  the  Pijies  are  la  it!  one  end  resting  on  the  skin  and 
the  mouth-piece  leaning  on  the  crotched  stick,  which  is  thniat  in 
the  ground  at  the  head  of  the  wild-cat.  Under  the  feather  orna- 
tnents  of  llie  Pipes  the  rattles  are  placed. 

There  are  several  songs  belonging  to  the  act  of  laying  down  the 
Pipes ;  two  of  the  more  popular  ones  are  given,  Nos.  36  and  37. 
Tliere  are  no  words  except  lln?<-gn,  and  this  refers  to  the  imporlaut 
part  in  the  ceremony  borne  by  the  child  UuHga. 

No.  38  is  always  snug  at  the  final  resting  of  the  Pipes  on  the 
cat-sliin  and  crotched  stick. 

When  the  Aii-waa  e-ah-ka,  the  man  wlm  receives  the  Pipes,  ar- 
rives in  the  lodge,  the  ceremonies  are  renewed ;  the  Pipes  are  cere- 
niouinlly  raised,  the  Bearers  lifting  and  holding  them  in  the  left 
hand,  taking  the  rattles  in  the  right — the  Pipes  are  first  waved  near 
the  ground,  then  higher  and  higlier  until  during  tlie  final  song  they 
are  well  up  and  represent  the  eagle  ready  for  flight. 

Song  No.  39  Buggeata  the  eagle  stirring,  and  lifting  itself  from 
the  nest ;  as  the  wind  blows  the  branches  of  the  trees,  so  the  11  pea 
are  raised  and  the  song  siira  the  heart*  of  the  people.* 

Among  the  Pawnees  it  is  the  custom  to  explain  many  of  the  songs, 
that  they  may  be  more  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  highly  poetic  character  of  the  Wa-wan  songs  and  of  thia 
entire  ceremony  is  native ;  nothing  has  been  borrowed  from  our 
own  race  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  ethical  teachings 
are  in  strict  acconlance  with  Indian  ideals  which  here  I'each  some 
of  their  highest  expressions. 


>  The  trreitt  change  nrliloh  lin*  ovcrtuken  tht*  In>Hiin  in  hit  mo*1u  of  lirinj;.  bis  present 
fnriuiiiK  I'l'i",  iireretiti  ihes«  lengihy  cor«inonie-j  tt<iil  otio  iidcrnuoti  mul  evening  la  all 
Ui.'il  oiii  now  Ut*  Kiveii  lo  llie  Wa-w.iH  under  tlio  new  condiliond, 

'Tire  pigitlflcntiiin  of  tlicM  ton^s  wiis  glvon  mc  by  lni)tiiQ«  inltinted  In  t)io  rituni  ol 
thecurunioiiy.  AtilioUKli  ihcy  ni«  Irctjnoitily  wilUnui  wukIa,  ur  wiUt  only  tV»gtn«ulary 
•yllnblo*!  llicii'  lumiJiing  U  iuoulcalud mid  Ireneurtid  by  Uie  people. 
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There  are  several  songs  beknipng  to  the  ritual  of  raising  the 
Pipes.  No,  40  is  the  one  alwnys  sung  at  the  close  of  this  movement 
and  its  final  esiiltiint  piirase  indicates  the  eagle  fully  risen  ready 
for  the  onward  flight,  which  is  typical  of  the  sending  out  over  the 
people  the  message  of  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  song  the  Pipe  Bearers  turn  to  the  left  and 
with  slow  rhythmic  steps,  face  the  people  sitting  in  groups  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  lotlgc,  the  drum  follows  accompanied  by  a  few 
singers  and  the  choral  No.  41  is  sung;  the  Pipes  as  they  are  borne 
past  are  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  men  anil  women  who  join  in 
the  song,  until  the  entire  lodge  is  vibrating  with  this  majestic  hymn 
of  welcome  to  peace.  The  words  are  few,  broken,  changed  and 
elliptical :  "This  is  what  is  given,  what  is  brought  to  j'ou  — pj*ace, 
brotherhood."  "Tlie  Pipes  are  of  God  !"  saiil  an  old  Intltun  to  me 
at  the  close  of  this  song. 

The  Pipes  are- generally  carried  four  times  about  the  lo<lge,  a 
new  song  is  sung  for  each  circuit,  each  song  being  ropeatfd  four 
times ;  a  pause  follows  the  close  of  the  repetition  of  each  song, 
while  the  Bingcru  halt  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
these  chorals — some  of  them  very  spiriteil,  some  full  and  solemn, 
sonie  delicate  and  tender  as  No.  42.  The  words  are  few.  Kac- 
tha  means  the  clear  sky ;  eeu-tuu-ee-uac,  now  coming.  The  mcau- 
iug  of  Ibis  song  was  given  nie  by  Indians  who  were  responsible 
and  well  verse<l  iu  the  ceremony.  "The  clear  sky,  the  green  fruit- 
ful earth  is  good,  but  peace  among  men  is  better."  The  music  is 
faithful  to  the  thought. 

No.  42  A  is  a  favorite  choral. 

Nos.  43  and  44  are  prayers  for  clear  weather.  Traces  of  ancient 
Sun  worship  are  recognizable  in  some  of  the  symbolic  adornments 
of  the  Pipes,  and  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  ceremony  wherein  peace 
and  fellowship  are  sought,  the  blessing  of  sunshine  is  considered 
essential;  therefore  if  storms  come  duriug  the  performance  ol"  the 
Wa-wan,  the  [leople  cry  for  the  ha|  jiy  omen  of  the  suuliglil.  'J'he 
words  are  broken  and  few,  biittde  cliornl  No.  44  is  lull  and  solemn. 

After  the  hnlge  has  been  circled  four  limes  the  Bearers  stnnd  at 
the  back  of  the  lodge  facing  the  ])hice  assigned  to  the  Pipen.  Then 
fullow  the  9<mg8  in  the  rituul  of  laying  down  the  Pipes,  and  when 
the  Pipes  are  at  rest,  speeches,  gifts  and  other  ceremonial  acts  take 
place.     Generally  the   Pipes  are  taken  up  and  the  lodge  circled 
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twice  (lorinfi  the  first  three  evenings  ;-  the  ceremonies  of  the  fourth 
night  are  different. 


The  examples  of  Otoe  Wawa»  songs  are  of  interest  muaically. 
The  first  two,  Nos,  -IT)  and  47,  are  sung  as  chorals  while  the  Pipes 
are  carried  armmd  tlic  l<xlge. 

The  benuiifiil  song  No.  4a  is  sung  as  the  Pipes  are  laid  at  rest. 
It  is  a  great  favorite. 

Nos.  4i>  and  50  are  Pawnee  songs.  The  Wa-wan  music  of  thia 
tribe  is  gowl  iiud  often  quite  spirited. 

On  the  fourth  uight  the  dance  called  I-man-tlia  is  performed,  but 
if  for  any  reason  tlie  ceremony  uf  the  Wa-wa/<  is  tiot  to  be  complete, 
it  is  bronglit  ton  close  prior  to  this  dance  ;  otlierwrse  the  final  dance 
called  Ua-zhan  takes  place  the  next  morning.  The  two  dances  are 
siniibir  in  movement,  bnt  the  latter  must  be  iti  the  presence  of  the 
little  child,  Uunga.  For  these  dauccH  two  athletic  young  men  from 
the  VVa-waH  party  strip  to  the  breech  cloth,  and  take  off  the  moc- 
casins ;  a  red  circle,  typical  of  the  sun,  is  painted  on  the  breast  and 
back  and  a  hi^kh-pae,  downy  eagle  feather,  tied  in  the  st-ulp  lock. 
I  The  Pipes  are  handed  to  the  dancers  with  certain  ceremonies,  and 
'  they  begin  their  dance,  advancing  and  retreating,  each  one  on  his 
osvu  side  of  the  fire,  and  waving  the  IMpe  high  over  his  head.  The 
niovctnents  are  light,  rapid,  spirited  and  graceful ;  the  songs  are 
different  from  any  used  in  other  parts  of  the  ceremony  and  are 
-  >.  never  sung  except  for  the  Tta-zban  or  I-man-tha.  During  this  dance 
the  Pipes  may  be  challenged  and  taken  from  the  dancer  by  some 
out-  of  tlie  entertaining  party,  who  recounts  a  brave  act  or  generous 
«leed.  He  then  lays  the  Pi  fie  down  at  the  spot  whew  the  dancer 
was  checked,  and  it  can  only  be  taken  up  or  redeemed  by  some 
one  of  tlie  Wa-wan  party  who  matehes  the  recited  deed  from  his 
own  experience,  and  restores  the  Pipe  and  the  interrupted  dance 
is  resumed ;  much  mirth  often  comes  in  play  at  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  In  these  songs  there  arc  generally  two  divisions,  an 
introduction  and  an  accompaniment  to  the  dancing  movements. 
As  the  dance  requires  great  agiiity  and  strength  it  is  of  short,  dura- 
tion.    No.  51  is  an  example  of  these  songs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  before  sunrise  and  without  break- 
ing their  fast,  the  Wa-wan  party  proceed  to  the  lodge  of  the  Ah- 
waa  e-ah-ka  taking  with  them  the  th'uxl  Ilinkh-pae  aud  the  clothing 
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bimitrht  to  dress  the  little  claUl  or  Hu»ga.  The  Pipes,  l»orne  by 
the  two  (laucers  of  the  precediug  uight,  lead  the  procession  iiml  tlie 
men  all  aiag  the  ritual  song  No.  52.  The  words  are  :  Zbin-go,  little 
or  child ;  the,  you ;  ou-we-nae,  I  seek.  I  seek  you  little  cliild  to 
be  the  Hunga. 

At  the  door  a  halt  is  made  and  song  No.  53  sung.  The  words 
are  :  "I  have  come,  I  seek  you,  child,  it  is  you  I  seek  as  Iluj/ga." 

After  tliis  the  party  eutera  and  one  of  the  younger  children  of 
the  Ah-wan  e-ah-ka  is  handed  over  to  the  Leader  to  be  dressed  and 
painted.  This  is  done  by  a  man  of  vidiant  record.  The  face  ia 
painted  red  symbolic  of  the  dawn,  a  i>kck  Jiue  is  drawn  across  the 
foreheaci  and  down  each  cheek  and  the  nose,  indicative  of  the  ex- 
pt  riencos  of  life  and  death.  While  the  painting  is  being  done,  the 
Pipes  are  swayed  to  song,  No.  54.  The  words  are:  Ah-tha-ha, 
adhere;  thae,  this;  ah-thae,  I  make  it. 

After  the  painting  ia  coniideted,  while  another  song  No.  56  is 
sung,  eagle  down  is  sprinkled  over  the  child's  head  to  syniboHze 
the  young  eagle,  and  the  Hi>«kh-pae,  downj'  eagle  feather,  tied 
upon  its  liair.  The  words  of  this  ritual  song  are :  Ah-g'thae,  I 
make  it  etand,  Hunga. 

The  \V*a-wa»  ah  ka  or  Leader  of  the  Wa-wa?i  party  then  selects 
a  man  to  carry  the  UuHga  to  the  lodge  where  the  ceremonies  have 
been  held  during  the  past  four  days.  The  man  takes  the  child  upon 
his  back,  keeping  it  in  place  by  a  blanket  thrown  around  his  own 
shoulders,  and  walks  before  the  Pipes  and  the  AV^a-waw  party  who 
follow  singing  No.  56,  '  'You  have  the  Hunga."  The  Wa-waM  ah-ka 
takes  his  place  at  the  left  of  the  man,  who  outside  the  door  of  the 
lodge  sits  witli  the  Ilunga  between  his  knees. 

All  gifts  made  to  tlie  Wa-waw  party  are  sent  by  children  who  ad- 
vance leuiling  the  ponies,  and  are  llianked  by  the  Hn»ga  who 
strokes  tlie  left  ami  of  the  messenger.  Sometimes  a  man  in  full 
gala  dress,  well  painted,  his  horse  also  decorated,  will  ride  np  ia 
front  of  the  Hunga,  and  there  recount  his  valiant  deeds,  the  drum- 
mers responding,  then  return  1o  his  lodge,  and  send  back  Llie  liorse 
as  a  gin  hy  the  hand  of  his  little  child.  The  day  is  often  far  spent 
before  all  llie  gifts  of  liorses  are  gathereti  together.  The  eerenion- 
ial  articles  are  left  witli  the  Ah-wa;i  e-ah-ka  who  Ims  l>ecorae  bountl 
to  the  Wa-wa«  ah-ka  and  his  gens,  as  a  son  to  a  father.  The  Wa- 
wan  party  hasten  to  start  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  camp 
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half  a  mile  from  the  village,  where  they  cook  and  eat  their  first 
rnt:iL  iifLer  a  fast  of  nearly  t«renty-four  hours. 

THE  FUKEBAL  SONG. 

^     There  is  hut  one  funeral  song  among  the  Omahas,  and  it  is  only 
/  8tin^  rUirlng  the  ohseqtiies  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  been  greatly 
respected  in  the  tribe. 

Upon  the  death  of  such  an  one,  the  men  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhiKxl  meet  logellier  near  the  lo<lge  of  the  deceased,  divest 
themselves  of  all  clothing  but  the  brcech-clolh,  make  two  incisions 
in  the  left  arm,  and  under  the  loop  of  flet»h  thus  made,  thrust  the 
stem  of  a  willow  twig,  having  on  it  sprays  of  leaves.  With  their 
blood  dripping  upon  the  green  branches  hanging  from  their  arms, 
the  men  utove  silently  to  the  lodge  where  the  dead  lies;  there 
rangin<^  lliemselves  in  a  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  marking 
the  jh>tlirti  of  tlio  tune  l>y  beating  logetlier  two  willow  sticks,  they 
sing  ill  unison  the  funeral  song  No.  57.  There  is  a  violent  con- 
trast between  the  bleeding  singers  and  their  vocal  utterances, 
for  the  music  in  its  major  btrains  suggests  sunshine,  birds  and  ver- 
dure, and  a  HecU  happy  movement;  neverlheless  there  must  be 
aoinc  latent  harmony  between  the  song  and  the  ceremony.  Music, 
as  we  have  seen,  has,  according  to  Omaha  belief,  power  to  reach  the 
unseen  world.  Tlio  spirit  of  the  dead  man  can  hear  the  song  as  it 
leaves  the  body,  and  the  glad  cadences  are  to  cheer  him  as  he  goes 
from  his  kinilred.  lie  hears  only,  he  cannot  see,  so  the  song  is  for 
him  ;  the  l>I«^eiling  body  is  an  expression  of  the  love  I'elL  hy  the  liv- 
ing, and  the  kindred  of  the  dead  can  see  the  blood  and  note  the 
manifested  honor  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Omahas 
to  cense  wailing  at  a  certain  point  in  the  funeral  crretnouies,  for  the 
V  reason,  they  say,  thai  the  departing  one  umst  not  be  distressed  as 
he  leaves  his  home  behind  him.  And  it  is  also  customary  after  a 
death  lo  lacerate  the  limbs,  as  the  shediling  of  blood  expresses  how 
vital  is  Ihi*  losM.  Tlie  funeral  song  and  ceremony,  savage  as  they 
appear  at  tirst  sight,  are  really  full  oT  tender  unset tishness,  attd  in- 
dicate a  slt'otig  belief  in  the  continuation  of  life  anil  its  affections. 


III.  INDIVIDUAL  SONGS. 
In  this  group,  under  seven  sub-groups,  are  classed  those  songs 
tliat,  in  their  origin,  are  expressions  of  personal  feeling  or  appeal. 
They  are  sung  either  as  solos,  or  by  companies  of  persons  who  are 
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aliout  to  engBge  in  n  common  action,  or  who  are  united  by  Imving 
receiveci,  while  fiisting,  visiona  of  a  like  object. 

Sub-gionj)  A  coniprisea  songs  pertaining  to  war.  These  fall  into 
four  divisions : 

(u)  The  Me-ka-se  wa-azi,  sung  at  tho  initiation  of  warlilte  ex- 
peditions. 

{b)  Tlio  Nn-g'ihe  wa-ttn,  used  when  tlie  warriors  are  in  the  field 
an(J  (Uinijers  tlireulen  Iheni. 

(c)  Tlte  Wae-to7i  wa-a??,  chanted  by  the  women  in  behalf  of  men 
on  the  war-pnth. 

(tf)  The  Wae-wa-clie  wa-nn,  the  song  of  triumph  over  tlie  fallen 
enemy,  sung  after  the  return  of  a  successful  war  party. 

The  songs  of  tliis  group,  alLhough  taking  tlieir  rise  in  personal 
experiences  or  emotions,  are  not  considered  as  the  sole  property  of 
the  composer,  but  can  be  learned  atul  sung  by  the  people. 

Suh-iiroiip  B  contains  songs  of  mystery  which  directly  appeal  to 
Ihenjisecn  forces  which  surround  man,  aud  these  arrange  themselves 
in  five  divisions; 

(a)     The  tribal  pra^'er. 

(6)  Songs  tliat  catne  to  a  youth  during  his  fasting  vigil,  at 
which  tttoe  the  Powers  appealed  to  revealed  ihcjnselves  to  the  sup- 
pliant in  some  particular  form;  and  songs  thus  given  become  the 
medium  hy  which  help  and  succor  are  asked  and  received  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Later  in  life  the  man  may  ally  himself  to  a  society 
composed  of  persons  who  have  received  a  sinnhtr  revelation ;  for 
instance,  those  wlio  liave  seen  a  horse  in  a  vision  are  eltgibte  to 
inembersltip  in  the  Horse  Society,  or  those  to  whom  Tlnindcr 
B^inltols  came  can  join  tlie  Thunder  Society.  Songs  of  this  divis- 
ion while  they  are  sacred  to  the  man  who  receives  them  can  some- 
times be  sung  by  members  of  the  society  to  which  the  man  belongs. 

(c)  In  this  division  are  gronped  the  songs  liuit  in  dreams  come 
to  a  man  together  with  the  knowledge  and  use  of  medicinal  roots 
atul  herbs.  Some  of  these  8t>ngs  have  been  handed  down  for  gen- 
erations, but  neither  songs  nor  knowledge  is  an  irdieritance,  hut  is  to 
be  had  by  purcliase  only ;  even  a  mother  will  not  impart  to  her  chil- 
dren this  use  of  roots  without  a  7u/djjro  7«o.  The  songs  belong 
to  the  acts  of  seeking,  gathering  aud  preparing  the  plants,  they 
may  be  heard  by  any  one,  but  nobody  attem[)t8  to  sing  them  as 
they  are  private  property,  and  so  res[»ectBd  by  old  and  young. 
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Sooctimc*  perMMs  bariag  knowledge  of  eefUin  reoMdies  usistoae 
•aoiii^r  in  Uie  raanftgenent  or  cmaes,  as  the  Baflklo  ilndors  h«re 
been  known  to  do.  Tbese  men  in  a  visiofi  of  Btifftlo  hare  re- 
ceived itislrucUoTis  conL-«rnirig  a  certain  remedy  efficacious  inbeal- 
lag  wouuduf  to  ti«  a|i|)lieJ  in  a  pnrticuUr  mtiDner  aixl  wilb  certain 
eereiDonies  wiiiclt  include  songs ;  lite  Buffalo  doctors  are  tlierefoftt 
apectarr^tii  and  treat  only  wounds.  The  songs  and  Uie  meilictoego 
togetlier,  an<l  Uie  former  would  not  avail  witboatlke  latter. 

(d)  Tkeae  songs  differ  from  tbose  of  tbe  preceding  division  in 
tliat  tliey  arc  general  in  tlieir  benefits  and  can  give  the  singer  sao- 
oeta  ill  liuttting,  in  war,  or  in  a»j  of  bis  undertakings. 

(e)  The  songs  of  this  division  bring  help  to  tbe  hunter  or  trapper ; 
Uicy  too  can  l>e  bought,  and  must  be  sung  after  the  traps  are  set 
or  before  the  hunter  seeks  the  game.  They  have  power  to  entice 
the  aniuials,  and  cause  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Uie  singer, 

Kul»-^rou|>  C  comprioes  Songs  of  Thanks.  These  are  sung  when 
gifts  are  publiuly  l}e«towe<l  and  received;  they  are  bought  and  sold. 

Hub-group  l)  comprises  songs  tiiat  occur  in  myths.  They  are  the 
delight  of  the  children  who  use  them  in  their  games  and  they  form 
the  only  nursery  music  known  in  the  tribe. 

Kui)-grou|)  K  tire  the  Wa-oo  wa-an.  These  songs  relate  to  the 
adventures  and  experiences  of  young  men  and  women,  and  are  some- 
what of  Uie  ballad  order. 

Snb-groiip  F  are  Uie  Be-thae  wa-an  or  love  songs,  sung  by  young 
tnon  during  courtship. 

Hub-group  G  :  Flugeolel  Music.  The  flageolet  is  the  musical  in- 
Alrumeul  of  young  men  nn<l  is  (nincipully  used  in  love  affairs  to  ab- 
fcrsot  the  attentiou  of  the  maiden  and  reveal  the  presence  of  the  lover. 


8UB-6llOL'P  ▲,  80NGS   FERTAININO   TO  WAR. 

(a)  Me-ka-8ce  wa-a«  :  Me-ku-see,  wolf;  wa-an,  song.  The  wolf 
Is  the  pnlron  of  the  warrior ;  the  man  on  the  wnr-palh  spenks  of 
hininelf  us  ii  wolf.  Wlien  anunjber  of  men  have  decided  to  go  out 
as  a  W!ir  parly,  they  n»eet  togoUicr  utid  pcrforiu  the  Me-ka-see  dance 
and  sing  the  Me-ka-see  wa-a7i.  These  songs  are  also  sung  as  the 
warriors  leave  llie  vilhige,  going  forth  on  a  long  expedition,  or  when 
the  party  is  travelling  and  in  no  immediate  danger. 

Soufj  No.  f>8  was  coni|Mj8ed  by  lh«  Lea<ler  of  a  war  party  when 
be  had  been  a  long  time  away  from  the  tribe  and  all  the  men  were 
hi*mesiok.  The  song,  although  giving  vent  to  their  unhnppluesS| 
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Bcems  to  IiAve  cheered  the  warriors,  tliey  persevered  in  tln-ir  ad- 
venture nrnl  retuined  to  the  village  with  trophies  of  their  sincce88. 
Tlje  Bong  opens  with  syllables  expressive  of  war-like  emotion  over- 
shftdoweri  hy  memory  of  tlio  liome  scenes.  Tiie  words  lire  :  wn-oo, 
women;  ah-inri,  they;  wae-thii-lie-lm,  have  gone  for  wood  ;  hoo- 
zlm-wn,  are  happy;  hie,  really  or  very  I  ma-thin-ali  mnc-in-tae, 
tbey  must  be  widklitg  ;  tliae-lhn,  here ;  wakh-pa-thln,  very  poor  ;  hte, 
very  ;  njuni-l>'tliirt  alj-thin-hae,  I  walk. 

*'Tlie  women  have  gone  to  gntlier  wood  and  are  having  a  joyous 
time  chatting  anrid  the  trees,  while  here  very  miserahle  am  I  walk- 
ing" is  the  [)icture  conveyed  by  the  song  whitli  closes  with  war-like 
syllables. 

No.  59  commemorates  a  victory  over  the  Pawnees,  when  an 
Onmha  war  party  divided,  and,  simulnting  peaceable  white  men  by 
swinging  tlieir  firms  as  they  walked,  approached  the  Pawnee  village, 
and  fell  upon  the  peo[)le  hefore  they  had  discovered  the  ruse. 

The  words  are:  We-tn»-gae,  sister;  sae-sa-sa,  trotting;  an- 
thtui-wu)J-ge-ha»  follows  me. 

The  women  who  accominuiled  Uie  war  party  shared  the  dangers 
and  were  awarded  their  portion  of  the  spoils.  The  song  refers  to 
them. 

In  the  song  No.  60,  the  warrior  declares  that  he»  like  the  wolf, 
has  no  fear  in  venturing  into  distant  and  strange  lands.  Tiie 
words  arc  few,  barely  expressing;  the  sentiment,  the  music  and  syl- 
lables giving  amplitiealion.  The  song  is  liked  by  brave  men,  and 
is  quite  spirited. 

Me-ka-seo,  wolf;  ah-ma,  the3' ;  ma-zhaw,  land;  nnm-pa,  fear; 
ba-zhe,  not ;  ba,  like  them  ;  !iae-ge-muu,  I  am  so.  The  words  are 
blended  and  modilled  in  the  song. 

(6)  Na-g'thae  wa-an.  Na-g'thae  means  captive :  the  war- 
rior if  taken  captive  goes  lo  his  ileath,  therefore  the  word  is  lo  the 
soldier  the  synonym  of  death.  Tliese  songs  are  sung  when  dangers 
threaten  and  death  is  near.  They  are  sometimes  sung  by  the 
Leader  to  inspirit  the  men,  or  by  indiviclnals  of  the  party,  who  thus 
strengthen  their  own  courage  to  meet  death.  No.  1,  referjed  to 
on  page  IS,  beloiigs  to  this  group. 

No.  61  is  a  rallying  song.  Ac-de,  there ;  un-ga-thae-tae,  let  oa 
go;  ka-gne,  friend  ;  thc-Lnn-gae,  your  sisters;  niiH-he-tlia,  fright- 
ened as  in  danger;  be-dan,  when  tbcy  ;  thnn-zae,  but;  mu-lliia-un- 
ga  thae-tae,  walk  let  us. 
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8i«tcr8  refer  to  tbe  women  of  Ibe  tribe  frJio,  if  not  defended,  or  if 
the  won'ior*  are  unsuccessful,  will  be  left  exposed  to  tbe  enemy  ; 
henoe  the  appeal  "ffael  Friend  let  us  go  to  the  rescue,  your  sisters 
are  in  danger,  let  n»  walk,  ITae !  Friend  !" 

Tlie  music  suggests  that  the  patli  of  duty  is  not  ea.sy,  the  rhythm 
give*  the  calif  the  urgent  appeal  and  tbe  movement  are  fitted  to 
the  utrean  of  ffeling. 

No.  02  expre^Hes  the  wlllingneas  of  the  warrior  to  go  forth  to 
flght.  He  would  Hho  with  tbe  dawn,  and  like  the  day  increaae  in 
power,  followinj?  his  leader.  Um-ba,  day;  edan,  approaching; 
nuH-koo-ihiip,  Ijaslen ;  bij»-tbe-be-ga,  take  roe ;  Nu-<lnn-hu7i-ga, 
Leader;  ab-yae-zhnm-mae-tho,  they  may  have  said. 

The  day  is  approaching,  Hai !  Nu-dan-hun-ga  hasten  to  lead  mc 
forward. 

Song  No.  63  tells  its  own  story — wonla  and  music  being  closely 
woven  about  llic  thought  of  death.  Ehae-tan,  to  go  around,  as 
around  an  ol>stacle  or  to  circumvent  a  Uirealened  disaster;  thin- 
gne,  none;  isli-nU-ga,  old  men;  ma,  the  plural ;  wa-gnn-za-be-dan, 
when  they  tell ;  sh.ne-ah,  yonder;  he-be-tae,  reached  that  first;  ah- 
buz  zlio-tao,  have  not  said  ;  Nu-dan-hivn-gn,  Leader  ;  tae-hae,  tbe  dif- 
fi<rirlt,  hard  to  acconnpSisb. 

There  is  no  evading  death.  Tlie  old  nuen  have  not  told  that  any 
one  has  found  a  wny  to  [>a88  beyond  it.  The  career  of  a  Leader  is 
dJfHcult  nf  jicf,"oin|ilishnicnt. 

(c)  The  VVae-ton  wa-nn  are  snng  by  women  in  mature  life  stand- 
ing before  the  loilge  of  a  family,  one  or  more  of  whose  members  are 
on  the  war  patli.  Thesonyjs  are  accompanied  by  boats  iiposi  a  raw 
hide,  wliicli  serves  as  a  drufu.'  These  songs  are  spoken  of  as  Wa- 
zldn-tline-llme;  tins  word  indicates  that  through,  or  by  means  of 
the.Hc*  sonjjs,  strenjitli,  power,  passion  is  sent  to  tlie  warrior  assist- 
ing bi«n  to  be  victorious  in  l>MLt!c,  Tlie  family  tluis  remembered 
l>eatow  f»if<8  upon  the  singers,  who  by  these  Wae-ton  wa-an  have 
helped  the  ilintaiit  hiisbaiul  or  brother  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

No.  64.  TIk"  w<jids  of  the  song  are  lew  and  used  e]lipticall3'. 
Nu-dari-hunga,  Leader ;  wa-sliu-shao,  brave;  sua  yae,  arc  always; 
ac-de'he-ke,  when  he  arrives.     The  meaning  is:  When  one  is  a 


'  AttiM  9un  <tnnc<>  ninoni;  ihc  Dnkniai  Uir  wng,  ^»ng  nt  the  bcginninir  or  Hint  pnrt  of 
thtt  OarMlOiiy  wttva  the  miMi  iiro  tortured  nl  tbe  laolc, la  led  by  womeu  who  liolO  na  tlkcy 
bMl  It,  N  raw  hitlu,  lo  pluc«  of  n  drum. 
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Lender  he  must  always  be  brnvp.,  and  when  bo  (the  one  of  whom 
lite  wonicMi  s'nvr)  leuclies  the  enemy  he  will  not  full  to  be  brave. 

No.  65.  Thia  song  is  serious  and  re[)lete  with  feeling;  note  llie 
ehasttie  of  time  in  coimcution  witli  the  ruoaning  of  the  words.  These 
are  unt  easy  to  transLite  so  us  eletulj'  to  reflect  the  full  nieaiitng. 
Ea-gne,  Frien<l ;  lae-he,  difBoult ;  ba-ee  thii;i-zha  ;  tliey  pay  but ; 
liae  ish-ah-gac,  the  o'ul  men;  wa-gan-za-be-da/i,  when  they  teach 
or  exhort ;  nil,  man  ;  tae,  to  be  ;  tha-thnn-ga  ta-dun,  that  you  «re 
to  fitid  ont ;  shun-tlia-tlie-shao,  that  is  the  reason  you  are  going. 
Friend  !  the  old  men  in  their  exhortations  have  said,  it  is  hard  to 
he  a.  man,  to  he  able  to  meet  hardships  and  overcome  ditllcLdties; 
to  lejun  this  for  yonrself  yon  are  iinw  in  fjnest  of  the  enemy. 

The  words  in  No,  66  are  few  but  full  of  assurance.  The  open- 
ing phrases  are  aeoompanieil  by  syllatdes  only,  so  also  the  last 
two,  one  [iliraae  alone  is  siip[)lird   with  wonls. 

Ae-dedie-ke,  when  he  gets  there;  wa-shii-sha^  brave ;  meaning 
when  he,  the  warrior  who  has  gone  forth,  reaches  the  enemy  he  will 
be  brave. 

The  words  of  Song  No.  67  are  ditficnlt  to  translate  literally. 
Oo-hae-ke  tlia-mae  can  be  rendered  by,  *'they  gave  him  his  way" 
the  obstinate  person  who  persists  in  the  face  of  the  setting  forth 
by  friends  of  the  dangers  tliat  beset  the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue, 
is  at  last  left  to  follow  his  desire,  to  have  his  own  way.  Wa-ba- 
ska  is  a  name  that  was  used  In  this  song  while  its  possessor  was 
on  tfie  war  piith,  but  any  name  can  be  introduced;  ghn-gae,  cry; 
wa-tba-staii-zheah'daTi-bae,  did  not  cease. 

He  did  not  cease  to  cry,  or  plead,  so  they  gave  him  his  way. 

The  music  of  No.  fi8  is  Dakolnn.  The  song  was  a<1j»[>ted  by  the 
Poncas  who8up[ilied  their  own  words,  and  the  Otnahas  ttMjk  it  from 
the  Poncas.  It  was  snng  by  the  Dakota  women  when  the  warriors 
moved  ont  of  the  camp.  As  it  is  a  foreign  song  among  the  Omahas, 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  Wae'tort  wa-an  and  sometimes  as  a  Wae- 
wa-che  wa-an. 

The  words  are  Ou-ke-tae  ah-tua,  tlic  tribes ;  the-nun-un-ta- 
yae,  tlint  they  may  hear  3-011 ;  wash-konae  guu-yahdiao,  exert;  yah- 
hae  is  the  woman's  form  of  conimaml.  Exert  yourselves  that  the 
tribes  may  hear  of  your  bravery. 

(<i)  Tlie  Wae-wa-c!je  wa-n?i  are  songs  of  triumph,  sung  when 
the  dance  around  Ihe  scalp  of  a  fallen  enemy  is  in  progress.  Parts 
of  these  songs  are  sometimes  sung  by  women  alone. 
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E-ka-gae,  my  friends ;   e-ah-raae,  they  si>eak ;  Ta-wan-g'tlum 
the  village  or  peoi)le  of  tlie  village  ;  Wakamla,  gotls  ;  nia,  plural. 

My  friends  they  are  speaking 

TUe  ()eople  of  the  village  are  si^eaking. 

The  gods  they  ate  8i)eaking. 

Song  76  has  no  words.     It  is  sung  during  the  Thunder  rites. 

No.  77,  contrary  to  the  usual  mariner  of  rendering  lliese  songs, 
can  be  sung  by  nine  old  men,  all  of  Ihetn  Thunder  dreamers,  as 
they  move  solemnly  around  the  camp  circle  generally  during  tlie 
night,  Tlie  words  are  somewhat  obscure,  they  speak  of  the  Thun- 
der gods  going  around,  encorapassingjCircutuventing;  and  declare 
that  the  go<i9  make  fearful,  are  themselves  objects  of  fear  to  man. 
The  music  has  a  dramatic  suggestiveness  in  sympathy  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  words  ;  the  efifect  is  heightened  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  bells. 

(c)  Songs  in  this  subdiviston  And  their  inspiration  in  visions 
which  hfive  conveyed  to  man  a  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  use- 
ful in  sickness  or  injuries. 

No.  78  is  sung  by  the  Buffitlo  doctors  when  attending  a  wounded 
man — during  the  preparation  and  ap[)lioation  of  the  remedy  to  the 
wound.  The  medicine  is  generally  sprayed  from  the  lips  with  con- 
siderable force  so  that  it  may  reach  every  part  of  the  lacerated 
flesh.  The  song  indicates  that  this  mode  of  treatment  was  incul- 
cated in  Ihe  vision. 

^'From  here  do  I  send  it  (the  medicine  to  the  wound)  thus, — ia 
this  manner  am  I  bidden  to  send  it." 

Thiie-tliu-tuM,  from  here;  thae-ah-thae,  do Isend  ;  Ae-gun,  thus; 
ne-thun,  the  water  or  medicine  ;  sban-ah-dara,  I  am  bidden. 

(rf)  The  songs  belongiejg  to  this  subdivision  are  potent  to  se- 
cure general  beneflts^and  do  not  belong  to  any  one  avocation.  The 
singer  by  means  of  this  Mystery  wa-an  can  achieve  success  in  any 
of  his  undertakings.  These  songs  can  bo  purchased,  but  the  sell- 
ing does  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  song  by  the  seller.  Several 
men  may  therefore  use  the  same  song. 

No.  79  is  an  example.  The  words  "walk  tliis  way"  toward  rae^ 
the  singer,  convey  the  invitation  to  that  which  he  seeks,  to  yield 
to  the  magic  of  the  song. 

Du-da-ha,  this  way  ;  maTi-thi/i*  walk.    These  are  the  only  words  ; 
the  syllables  carry  the  musical  tones  and  fuller  mcaniiug, 
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(e)  Trapping  ami  hunting  songs;  snng  after  setting  the  trap, 
and  beFore  Iracking  the  game.  The  songs  are  seltlom  elaborate  in 
meloily  or  rhjtlira. 

SUB-OHODP   O,    SONGS   OF   TOAKKS. 

Tliere  are  quite  a  number  of  varied  songs  in  this  gronp,  they  are 
always  sung  in  ackuoitledgmont  of  a  gill.  When  a  poor  man  is 
remembered  he  generally  goes  outside  the  lodge  and  in  ttie  hearing 
of  the  entire  village  sings  the  song  whicli  tells  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  proclaims  the  name  of  his  boneraetor.  When  gifta  are  made 
and  received  between  men  of  eqiial  standing,  the  songs  are  apt  to 
be  Bung  in  the  company  only  of  those  who  happen  to  be  present; 
at  the  same  lime,  however,  some  old  man  less  fortunate  in  his  life 
who  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  favors  from  either  one  of  the 
parties,  will  go  abroad  to  proclaim  in  a  public  manner  the  gifta  that 
have  been  thus  bestowed  privately. 

No,  80  gives  an  idea  of  this  class  of  songs.  The  name  of  the 
giver  is  always  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
the  song,  followed  by  the  words  tha-UM-tha-thae,  you  pity  me,  have 
compassion  on  me  ;  wiu-tba-kac,  you  are  true. 

When  the  name  of  the  giver  is  short,  syllables  are  added  to  meet 
the  requtrcmeuts  of  the  music. 


SUB-GROUP  D,  MYTH  SONGS. 

These  are  bits  of  songs  which  occur  iu  the  mjrths  that  are  told 
during  the  winter  days  and  evenings  ;  they  are  generally  attributed 
to  the  animals  who  are  so  often  the  heroi-s  of  these  tales.  These 
melo<lies  are  sung  by  the  women  to  amuse  the  children  who  catch 
them  reiidily  and  in  their  childish  way  dramatize  that  portion  of 
the  myth  wherein  the  song  occurs,  singing  the  melody  with  childish 
fei'vor. 

When  No.  81  is  well  rendered,  there  is  much  humor  in  the  de- 
Bcendingnotes  beginning  withoh-hae-o,  hae-o,  etc.,  ami  the  assertive 
conclusion  "they  have  gone  to  the  spirit,"  "they  have  gone  to  the 
spirit."     The  song  never  fails  to  delight  all  hearers. 

Ma-stin-gae,  rabbit;  shae-tha-thin-shae,  yonder  going  you ;  wtn- 
jne-ga-tha-thin  shae,  where  are  you  going;  wa-na-hae-tha-ba,  they 
have  gone  to  the  spirits, 
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8UB-080UF  E,   WA-OO  WA-A-V. 

Thi»  gToap  of  Bongs  has  already  been  cbaracfcertized  on  p.  14. 

No.  82  is  the  confession  of  a  woman  to  the  man  ehe  loves,  that 
be  bad  eonqiietx^d  her  heart  before  he  had  achieved  a  valorous  ivpu- 
tatioa.  The  soug  opens  upon  the  scene.  The  warrior  has  returned 
victorious  and  saccessfully  pasaed  tbrotigli  the  Htes  of  the  Tent  of 
War,  Bf>  he  is  entitled  to  wear  his  honors  publicly ;  the  woman  tells 
him  how  when  he  started  on  the  war  path^  she  went  np  on  the  hill 
and  standing  there  cried  to  Wa-ka«-da  to  gi"ant  him  success.  He 
who  had  now  won  that  success  bad  even  then  vanquished  )ier  heart, 
*'ha*i  caused  her  to  die"  to  all  else  but  the  tho»Jght  of  him. 

The  modification  and  the  choice  of  words  and  the  use  of  the 
syllables  Indicate  metrical  feeling  and  expression. 

Nn-dan  tha-g'the-a/i  dan 
Ae-tae-uw  tha-thae-thae 
Nu-dan  tha-g'the-oA-da» 
Ae-tae-un  tha-thae-thae 
Nu-da»  lha-g'the-«/t-dan 
Ae-tae-un  tha-thae-tha  ya  Ika  ya  Jii 
Ha  tha  ?ia  tha 
Nu-dan  snae-tae-de  wa-kan-da  wae-katun-hae  tfme 
Waka7?da  ae-hae-nh  tUR-bae  thae 
Ae-tae-u»  tha-thae-tha  ya  tha  pa  hi, 

Nu-dan,  war;  tha-p'tlie-flnn.  when  yoti  returned;  ae-tae-un, 
die ;  tha-thae-thae,  you  caused  me  ;  snae-tae-de,  go  when  you  did ; 
Wa-kanda,  God;  wae-ka-ah,  I  appealed;  tun-hae,  standing. 

No.  88  is  diftlcult  to  translate  so  as  to  convey  its  Jiiiinor  and 
sarcasu).  The  song  purports  to  l»e  sung  by  a  man  of  the  Dou  Juao 
type ;  he  sits  upon  a  liill  overlooking  the  villnge,  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  come  up  to  him  as  tliey  talk  of  liis  entangh'nietits  in  un- 
conijjlitnLMitary  speeches  iuter8perae<l  with  threats ;  he  however  shifts 
all  ri'sponsibility,  saying,  "The  gods  have  made  me  what  I  am** 
-irresistible  I 

Ta-wun-gthun,  villflge ;  thae-nur»-yae  dae,  this  many ;  un-thun- 
ge-ah,  of  me  they  talk  ;  thu7>-k:ie,  group  ;  Wa-kan-da,  Gtxls  ;  hae-ge- 
muH-tuf,  what  I  am  ;  in-thi»-ga-yae,  of  me  they  decrettl — h  is  added 
for  eui»hQiiy  ;  ga-rna,  yonder  they  ;  he-ah-mae,  they  talk. 
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No.  84  18  dorisive  in  spirit  An  nunt,  whose  lover  had  loft  her 
anil  gone  to  her  niece,  acquaiuts  the  i;;iil  witti  the  young  man's  pre- 
vioua  attachment.  He  who  so  ''akilk'd  iu  speech"  considers  him- 
self able  to  enptivnte  both  old  and  yonng. 

Thae-thu-taM,  from  here;  sha-tha-yae,  he  went  to  you ;  we-tu- 
zho/»-gae,  my  niece ;  e-ae,  speech ;  tha-pe-ba,  he  ia  skilled ;  han- 
wan-ke-ah,  he  spoke  to  me ;  Wa-hatt-thin-gae,  orphan,  name  given 
the  youth. 

No.  85  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  circum- 
Btances  keep  her  from  the  man  of  her  choice ;  she  pleads  with  him 
to  fl«e  with  her  from  the  tribe  and  go  to  Ihe  Poukas. 

Dude-ha,  nearer  this  way;  un-dum-bae,  me  look  at;  uu2-zhift, 
stand;  ac-thum-hae,  appear;  ah-ya-nuz-zhii(-tlan,  I  stand  when; 
the-rthna,  you  only  ;  ou-we-b'the-zhe  dae,  1  look  for  you  ;  een-u-dan, 
I  am  content;  muz-zhe-hae,  I  am  not;  Kajt-zae-zhin-ga,  man's 
name  ;  Toukata,  to  the  Ponkas  ;  un-ga-thae  tae-hae,  let  us  go. 

SCB-GBOUF  K,  LOVE  BONGS. 

The  Be-thae  wa-an,  or  love  songs,  are  sung  in  the  early  morning 
about  daybreak.  The  few  words  that  are  set  to  the  music  refer  to 
the  time  of  day.  The  young  man  seeks  a  vantage  point  and  there 
singn  his  lay,  the  girl  within  the  tent  hears  him  aud  perchimee  by 
anil  by  they  may  meet  at  the  spring,  the  irystiug  place  of  lovei-a. 

The  syllables  lend  themselves  to  a  flowing  breathing  sound,  and 
the  hand  is  sometimes  waved  before  the  mouth  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fect by  viltrntions.  The  music  is  sung  ad  UbUum  as  feeling  may 
sway  the  singer. 

No.  86  is  very  charming  when  sung  with  expression.  The  long 
notes  suggest  echoes,  and  the  sulituriness  of  the  woods.  The 
music  is  as  simple  and  untutored  as  the  flowers  that  are  often  the 
only  listeners. 

No.  87  is  blithe  and  full  of  the  joy  of  spring  and  thedelightaome- 
ness  of  youth.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  shadows  in  the  song, 
no  questionings,  only  a  bulibling  of  happiness. 

No.  88  is  more  serious  in  feeling,  nnd  there  is  a  consciousness 
of  nature,  expressed  in  the  nuialc  ami  of  the  passion  felt  for  the 
object  of  the  young  man's  affection.  The  few  words  are  uuiba, 
day  ;  e-dan,  approaching,  or  dawn ;  hoo-we-nae,  I  seek  you. 

No.  89  is  full  of  the  movements  of  dawn,  the  gtnvtle  breeze  that 
heralds  the  day,  stirring  the  leaves,  nodding  the  tlowera,  and  awak- 
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ening  the  birds.  The  youth  comes  forth  with  the  light,  his  love 
overflowing  iu  song,  aud  the  maiil  feela  the  day  dawuing  id  her 
breast ;  lovers,  birds  and  the  very  sky  are  all  in  accord. 

No.  90  would  be  recognized  as  a  love  song  wherever  heard ;  it 
is  full  of  passionate  fervor,  and  is  worthy  of  recoguitiou  among 
musicians. 

SDB-GROUP  O,  FLAGEOLET  MUSIC. 

Songs  Noa.  91  and  92  are  referred  to  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore. 
They,  too,  are  the  heralds  of  the  lover  who  seeks  his  mistress. 


INSTKUMENTS. 

The  iustniments  used  to  accompany  the  voice  are  the  dram,  the 
rattle  and  the  whistle.  The  drum  is  of  varied  form  and  capacity, 
and  is  played  in  different  ways  accoixlingto  thecharact-cr  of  the  song. 

The  small  drum,  about  the  size  of,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
tamboriite,  is  nsed  in  Mystery  and  Dream  songs.  It  is  beaten  in 
tremolo  by  tlie  Augers,  or  a  small  reed.  Its  rliytlim  is  marlccd  at 
the  opouiug  of  a  phrase,  and  the  rapid  light  touch  like  the  fluttering 
of  the  heart  of  a  frightened  bird,  produoea  a  etlmulating  effect  up- 
on the  listener.  This  light  drumming  can  be  Iieard  at  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  night.  Lying  on  the  ground  in  my  tent,  my  ear  has 
caught  the  weird  throltbiug  of  one  of  these  drums  that  some  man 
more  than  a  mile  away  was  playing  as  he  sang  his  song  of  the  .Super- 
natural. Listening  to  the  sound  and  knowing  its  potency  with  the 
native  mind,  one  can  apprehend  how  this  rhythm  ex[u-esses  the  trep- 
idation of  man  as  he  ea.aays  to  ftjjproach  the  Unseen  Powers  that 
he  believes  controls  his  destiny. 

The  large  drums  were  formerly  made  from  the  section  of  a  tree, 
hollowed  out,  over  the  open  end  of  which  a  skin  ynis  stretched. 
The  drum  was  tuned  by  partly  filling  it  with  water  kept  sweet  by 
charcoal,  the  skin  being  moistened,  strained  and  dried  to  the  desired 
tone.  Drums  of  this  kind  are  now  almost  unknowu  ;  a  keg  has  been 
substituted  fur  the  hollowed  section  of  a  tree,  and  this  sort  of  drum 
is  used  iu  many  of  the  religious  ceremouiea.  Large  flat  drums  were 
constructed  by  stretching  a  calf  skin  over  a  hoop  of  wythes  ;  these 
drums,  supported  by  four  sticks  driven  Into  the  ground,  were  beaten 
with  slicks  mutUed  with  leather.  Our  ordinary  drum  has  now  sup- 
planted this  particular  native  instrument. 
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The  double  beat,  so  peculmr  a  featare  iu  many  of  the  songa  here 
preaeDted.,  is  played  upon  tbe  large  drums.  la  the  drum  Hccoinpani* 
ment  of  the  Hae  tbuska  the  acceufc  is  given  with  great  force ;  iu  the 
Wa-wan,  the  accent  is  not  the  leas  marked  but  the  stroke  in  not  as 
vehement  as  ia  the  former. 

The  Indian  drum  answers  to  the  rhythm  of  the  human  heart-beat 
as  it  responds  to  the  emotion  evoked  by  the  song ;  man's  ambition  and 
daring  are  aroused,  and  his  social  or  religious  sentiments  are  awa- 
kened. The  variety  of  treatment  and  power  of  expression  of  this 
simple  instrament  as  shown  iu  Ljdiaa  music  are  worthy  of  particular 
mention. 

Rattles  are  made  of  gourds  filled  with  fine  or  coarse  gravel  or 
pebbles,  according  to  the  tone  reqwired.  A  tremolo  can  be  pro- 
duced by  shaking  them,  or  they  are  played  with  a  strong  stroke  and 
a  rebound.  The  manner  of  playing  them  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  song.  The  rattles  are  used  to  accompany  ilystery 
60t}g8,  and  those  of  the  Warwa/i  ceremony,  and  are  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  the  Siq)ernatural. 


In  presenting  these  Indian  songs  to  her  own  race,  the  writer  ia 
conscious  that  they  suffer  in  the  divorcement  from  their  own  pe- 
culiar scene  and  circumstance.  The  music,  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  neotls  its  original  setting  of  nature's  colors,  Indian 
life,  and  tribal  ceremonial.  This  setting  is  always  present  to  the 
conscionsnesB  of  the  uatlve  singer  and  his  audience,  it  renders 
aa  introduction  to  the  theme  nnnecessar}',  supplies  the  picture 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  an  elaborated  expression  of  the  thought 
or  feeling  tbe  song  is  intended  to  convey,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  any  prelude  or  elaboration  either  of  the  words  or  music.  The 
words  are  always  few,  giving  a  hint  rather  than  a  clearly  deSued 
expression  or  narration,  rendering  it  dilllcult  for  the  unheralded 
melody  to  secure  our  attention  or  rouse  our  sympathy  before  it  has 
finished  its  message  and  passed  into  silence.  It  is  dillicnU  for  any 
one  born  and  bred  in  our  complicated  social  relations  and  customs 
to  appreciate  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  Indian  life,  and  to 
nuderstaiid  liow  all  are  under  like  conditions.  There  are  lui  secrets, 
no  biilden  tragedies,  no  private  sorrows  in  the  tribe ;  everything  is 
known  ami  seen  l»y  everybody.  The  directness,  the  briefness,  the 
kck  of  preparattjry  words  or  chords,  and  the  absence  of  subsequent 
unfolduig  uf  the  ideas  or  feelings,  which  are  bo  marked  a  character- 
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istic  of  these  songs,  do  not  take  tlie  Indian  bvsuqirise  or  leave  him 
unsatisfied.  These  soni^js — the  pro<luct  of  Indian  tribal  life — sug- 
gest the  question  whetlier  sustained  tiiinking,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  full  expression  of  thouglit  in  literature,  music  or  any 
other  art,  is  possible  in  a  state  of  society  where  labor  is  not  coor- 
dinated^ where  each  person,  each  family,  each  gens  must  stand  in- 
dividually against  dread  hunger,  and  mortal  enemies.  The  neces- 
sity of  providing  food  and  clothing  is  upon  every  man  and  woman, 
and  tlie  mode  of  living  ih  such  as  to  piecludt?  the  accumulation  of 
property  necessary  to  secure  immunity  from  the  pressure  of  daily 
needs,  and  the  consequent  leisui'e  for  mental  labor  and  its  artistic 
expression.  While  it  is  true  that  evidences  of  sustained  thinking 
are  wanting,  these  Indian  songs  show  nascent  art  both  in  music 
and  poetry.  Moreover  they  reveal  the  fact  that  emotion  in  its  sim- 
plost  utterance  weaves  together  words  and  iiieliKly  and  is  nueou- 
sciously  true  to  the  laws  wliich  we  have  discovered  to  underlie  and 
govern  our  separated  arts  of  music  and  poetry. 

In  considering  these  groups  of  songs  in,  their  relation  tt*  Indian 
life,  one  is  natni'all}'  led  to  compare  tiietn  with  siinihir  groups  among 
our  own  people.  Taking  a  broad  outlook  over  the  two,  one  finds 
much  in  common  in  Indian  and  Aryan  songs.  Wherever  one  man 
yearns  towanl  the  mysterious  unseen  powers  that  environ  him, 
whenever  he  seeks  expression  of  his  personal  loves,  hopes,  fears 
and  griefs,  his  song  will  answer  in  its  fuudamcutai  directive  emo- 
tion to  that  of  every  other  man ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  our 
folk  music,  which  embraced  in  the  past  the  Mystery  songs,  like 
the  Ragas  which  controlled  the  elements,  and  other  religious  songs 
of  our  ancestors.  When  we  bring  the  Indian  song  side  by  side  with 
our  more  m<:)dern  music,  in  which  tlie  intellect  controls  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion,  marked  differences  are  shown,  but  there  is  a  sym- 
pathetic choK\  and  even  some  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  expres- 
Bion,  as  the  use  of  melo<ly,  harmony  and  rhythm,  the  grouping  of 
tneasurca,  and  the  beating  of  one  rhythm  against  another  are  common 
to  both.  The  divergence  is  upon  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
emotional  plane.  Our  music  shows  the  influence  of  our  social  con- 
ditions, our  cooi'diuated  sm-iety — our  leisure  class,  whether  this  be 
saeenlotal  or  secular,  and  the  added  power  gained  through  written 
mu>ie,  wherein  the  eye  has  reenforced  the  ear,  making  the  intellect 
more  ijotont,  and  developing  a  new  enjoyment  and  a  broader  field 
for  musical  expression. 
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The  absence  of  ceit:iia  kinds  of  songs  among  the  Indians  stimu- 
lates the  iiiqniry,  why,  whtre  so  much  iseomnjou  between  the  races 
these  should  not  be  found,  for  example,  the  Labor  or  Guild  songs, 
such  as  the  old  English  Catch.  These  Catches  originfited  in  a.  so- 
ciety where  labor  bftd  become  secularized  both  in  feeling  and  as- 
sociation. Wltb  the  Indian,  labor  was  not  yet  divorced  from  super- 
natural influences,  the  mystery  of  the  fruitfulnoss  of  nature  still 
eurruuuded  the  cidtivation  of  the  soil ;  he  planted  when  the  keeper 
of  the  .Sacred  Tent  from  the  Hunga  gens  distributed  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  with  religious  ceremony.  The  hunter  and  the  trapper 
called  the  game  by  means  of  the  Mjstery  song.  In  a  word,  pros- 
perity hj  means  of  labor  was  not  recognized  as  in  the  control  of  the 
laborer,  but  subject  to  favoring  or  disturbing  occult  Powers.  The 
ground  was  still  Mother  Earth,  the  stones,  the  animals,  the  trees 
shared  with  man  a  common  gift  of  life,  and  were  his  friends  or 
foes.  The  Indian  ha^l  not  shaken  himself  free  so  that  he  could 
face  Nature  and  bend  her  to  his  will ;  he  had  not  yet  comprehended 
the  possibility  of  an  intellectual,  independent  and  external  relation 
to  the  natural  wurld. 

In  this  contribution  to  the  archaeology  of  music  it  can  be  seen 
how  far  a  people  had  advanced  in  the  art  of  musieal  expression, 
who  were  living  not  in  a  primitive  condition,  but  were  organized 
in  a  social  state  where  there  was  no  class  distinction  or  coordinated 
labor;  where  the  foo<l  supply  was  still  dependent  in  a  considerable 
degree  upon  the  hunter ;  where  warlare  was  constant,  and  conducted 
by  pi'ivate  enterprise  rather  than  directed  by  a  centered  govern- 
ment ;  where  the  language  of  the  people  had  never  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  where  tliere  was  no  possible  training  of  the  mind  iu 
literature  or  art.  These  songs  therefore  stand  as  a  monument, 
marking  the  limit  which  the  Omaha  Indian's  environment  placed 
u[jou  the  development  of  his  mental  life  and  expression, 

The  Omuhas  as  a  tribe  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  young  men 
and  wornau  are  being  educated  in  English  speech,  and  imbued  with 
English  thought ;  their  directive  emotion  will  hereafter  take  the 
lines  of  our  artistic  forms;  therefore  there  can  be  uo  speculation 
upon  any  future  development  of  Omaha  Indian  music. 
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In  the  spriug  of  188fl,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletober  of  tbe  Pcnbody 
Museum  of  Aiiiericau  Architology  and  Etlioologyof  IIarvai-4  Uni- 
versity sent  me  an  Indian  Bong  wliicb  she  had  noted  down  from 
the  aingiug  of  the  Omahaa,  asking  me  some  questions  eoncertiiug 
its  scale.  A  correspondence  ensued  which  finally  resulted  iu  her 
commissioning  me  to  make  a  careful  scientific  study  of  her  collec- 
tion of  ludian  Songa,  several  hundred  iu  number.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1891,  she  also  provided  me  opportuuities  of 
hearing  many  of  the  songs  performed  by  Indians  and  of  submit- 
ting to  them  my  harmonizations  of  nearly  the  whole  collection  of 
songs. 

My  principal  reliance  iu  this  work  was  on  Jlr.  Francis  La  Flesche, 
an  Omiiha  Indian  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1  spent  a  week  with  him  iu  Washington,  devoting  my 
whole  strength  to  the  study  of  the  songs.  I  afterwards  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska  for  another  week 
of  work.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  tribe  assembled 
in  camp  for  the  celebration  of  their  tribal  festival.  We  wituessed 
their  dances,  heard  their  Bongs,  and  their  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
Miss  Flet-cher  procured  for  me  the  unprecedented  favor  of  a  special 
performance  of  the  Wa-wan  (.Sacred  Calumet)  ceremony.  This 
was  given  at  her  request,  and  on  her  account  only,  she  being  the 
only  white  person  to  whom  such  a  concession  had  ever  before  been 
made. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  La  Fleache  spent  a  week  at  my  home,  at 
which  time  we  gathered  up  the  loose  threads  aud  rounded  up  our 
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work  as  fsir  as  possible.  To  his  unwearied  patience,  intelligence, 
courtesy  and  carefulness  I  owe  much ;  vastly  uiore,  indeed,  than  I 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  in  any  ackuowledgiuent  I  can  make. 
TVithout  luH  devoted  assistance,  no  thorough  or  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  music  of  his  tribe  would  have  been  possible-  No 
one  else  was  so  thoronghly  competent  m  every  way  to  assist  a  ma- 
siciau  in  finding  out  what  needed  to  be  known. 

I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  George  Miller, 
another  Omaha  whom  I  met  od  the  Roservatiou,  for  his  patience  in 
repeatedly  singing  for  me  songs  which  Mr.  La  Flesche  did  not  know, 
until  I  had  noted  tbem  correctly  ;  to  Mr.  Noah  La  Flesche  for  a 
similar  service  in  the  music  for  the  Indi.in  flageolet,  and  to  Pae- 
zhae-boo  ta.  I)o«-ba-mon-ue  and  Ile-tba-ga-he-gae,  the  three  Indians 
who  conducted  the  Wa-wau  ceremony. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  sought  to  cover  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  scales  on  which  the  Indian  songs  are  built. 

2.  The  harmonies  naturally  implied  in  the  melodies  of  the  songs. 

3.  Tlje  tonality  of  the  songs  as  indicated  by  melody  and  har- 
mony combined. 

4.  Rhythms, 

5.  Phrasing  and  motivization. 

6.  Quality  of  tone  and  coirectness  of  intonation. 

7.  The  Indian  flageolet;  its  scale,  fingering  and  capabilities  as 
a  musical  instrument. 

1.  ISailes.  My  first  work  on  the  collection  of  songs  turned  over 
to  me  was  to  go  over  them  laboriously,  picking  out  the  tones  of 
which  each  song  was  composed  and  arranging  them  in  scale  order. 
I  found  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  composed  of  the  tones 
of  the  pentatouic  (five  tonml)  major  scale,  familiar  in  old  Scotch, 
Irish,  Chinese  and  othtT  ancient  music ;  i.  e.,  of  the  tones  of  our 
major  scale  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  omitted.  Some  of  them 
employed  the  corresponding  five-loned  minor  scale.  But  a  very 
considerable  number  seemed  capricious,  in  that  they  employed 
either  the  fourth  or  seventh  and  omitted  one  or  more  of  the  other 
regular  scale  intervals  ;  so  that  there  were  among  them  songs  which 
could  be  reduced  to  major  or  minor  scales  of  four,  five,  six,  seven 
or  eight  tones.  The  minor  scale  appeared  both  in  its  "pure"  and 
•♦mixed'*  form ;  t.  e.,  with  a  minor  or  major  seventh,  the  latter  Ijeing 
our  80'Called  •♦harmonic"  minor  scale.  But  there  remained  some 
very  puzzling  cases  of  sougs  whose  tones  could  not  be  reduced 
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to  either  the  major  or  the  minor  scale,  vrhetlier  complete  or  inponr- 
plete,  because  cbromutiu  tones  were  employed.  Such  were  the 
"Poogethau"  song  (No  8  of  this  collection),  where  the  tones  B 
and  G  #  are  introduced,  the  rest  of  the  song  being  phunJy  in  the 
scale  of  F;  the  ^'Taking  away  the  Iliinga"  (No.  5«j)  where  A  [, 
ia  nsed,  the  scale  being  G  major,  etc.  If  these  tones  could  have 
been  treated  as  mere  chromatic  l>3"o-tanc8,  they  woidd  not  have 
caused  much  difficulty  but  the  A  b  'n  No.  56,  at  least,  is  an  impor- 
tant melodic  note ;  is  principal  and  not  accessory.  So  is  the  C  h  in 
the  song  No.  32.  These  tones  can  easily  bo  accounted  for  on  har- 
uiuuie  grounds,  but  not  by  a  reference  to  any  known  form  of  scale. 
But  the  Indians  always  sing  in  unison  and  never  employ  harmony. 
However,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  in  the  next  p.aragraph  to  offer  con- 
siderations which  may  paint  the  way  to  the  solutiuu  of  the  problem. 

2.  Uannonif.  Miss  Fletcher  had  iuforroed  me  of  the  curious  fact 
that  although  the  Indians  never  made  any  attempt  at  singing  in 
parts,  wlienever  their  songs  were  played  for  them  on  a  piano  or 
organ,  they  wei'e  not  satisfied  without  the  addition  of  chords  to  the 
melodies. 

This  fact  seemed  to  me  significant  and  important.  I  thought  it 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  latent  harmonic  sense  which  might, 
unconsciously  on  their  pai1,  lie  a  determining  factor  in  their  choice 
of  melody  tones.  Accordingly  I  set  myself  to  harmonizing  a  eon- 
sideruble  ntmibcrof  songs,  seeking  onh^to  employ  the  natural  har- 
monies implied  in  the  melodies.  I  then  sent  those  harmonized 
songs  to  Miss  Fletcher,  requesting  her  to  try  them  on  as  many  In- 
dians as  she  coulil,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they  found 
my  Imrmonies  natural  and  satisfactoiy. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  entirely  successful.  Whatever 
chords  were  natural  and  satisfactory  to  me  were  equally  so  to  thera, 
from  which  it  seems  proper  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  sense 
of  harmony  ia  an  innate  endowment  of  human  nature,  that  it  ia 
the  same  for  the  trained  musician  and  for  the  untrained  primitive 
man,  the  difference  being  purely  one  of  development. 

I  have  myself  personally  repeated  this  experiment  many  times 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  And  since  these  melodic  a beiTa- 
tiuns  to  which  I  have  referred  are  easily  and  naturally  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  their  natural  harmotnc  relations,  and  in  no  other 
wnff,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  me!ody  is  a  product  of  the 
natural  harmonic  sense  and  that  all  efforts  to  reduce  primitive  mel- 
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odies  to  scales  without  reference  to  the  natural  harmonies  implied 
in  them  must  prove  futile.  I  therefore  spare  myself  the  useless 
labor  of  enumerating  all  the  specific  varieties  of  scale  to  l>e  found 
in  these  songs,  regarding  it  as  a  wholly  iiTelevant  matter. 

The  hannonizations  given  in  the  songs  which  accompany  this  re- 
port have  all  been  submitted  to  Indian  criticism,  some  of  them  many 
times,  and  have  been  found  satisfactory.  I  have  also  exjierimented 
with  diflferent  harmonies  and  have  invariably  retained  those  which 
the  Indian  ear  preferred. 

These  accepted  harmonizations  give  some  curious  results.  The 
Indian  ear  accepts  not  only  the  major  and  minor  concords,  but  the 
dominant  seventh,  as  shown  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  songs ;  the 
diminished  seventh,  as  shown  in  the  second  measui-e  of  No.  63 
(this  chord  was  distinctly  prefeiTed  to  the  dominant  seventh  in 
that  place) ;  sharp  dissonances  in  the  shape  of  suspensions,  whether 
prepared,  as  in  the  twelfth  measure  of  No.  41,  or  free  (flpi^)Oggia- 
turas)  as  in  the  first  measure  of  No.  37  and  in  numerous  other 
cues.  These  points  cover  pretty  much  the  whole  ground  of  mod- 
em harmonic  structure.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  these  melotlies 
as,  for  example,  No.  41,  are  eleruiy  based  on  harmonic  moilidation 
and  some  of  them,  like  No.  56  nlrearly  cited,  depend  on  third  or 
sixth  relationships.  The  chord  of  A  b  in  that  song  is  the  chonl 
of  the  (major)  under  third  of  C,  in  which  latter  key  the  song  closes, 
althougii  it  begins  in  G.  This  latter  point,  the  use  of  the  third  and 
sixth  relationships  in  harmony,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Modern  Romantic  School. 

Practice  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  Beethoven  and  in  Schubert ; 
more  of  it  in  Schumann  and  in  Chopin ;  most  of  all  in  Liszt  and 
Wagner.  That  some  of  these  primitive  melodies,  created  by  a 
people  who  never  use  harmony  and  who  have  no  musical  theory  of 
any  kind  nor  even  a  musical  nutation,  should  be  explicable  l»y  re- 
ferring them  to  a  latent  perception  of  these  relationships  aud^ex- 
plicable  in  no  other  way,  is  certainly  a  surprising  fact.  It  would 
seem  to  prove  beyond  question,  if  proof  had  been  needed,  that 
these  relationships  are  primary  and  natural  and  that  modem  com- 
posers in  extending  the  liinila  of  the  traditional  harmonic  system 
in  which  the  fifth  relationships  had  reigned  si>[jrenie  have  simply 
diacovere<l  and  utilized  new  natural  materials  and  relations. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that,  as  we  might  expect  from  wliat  we 
now  know,  since  Uelmholtz'  epoch-making  work,  of  the  complex 
SM 
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nature  of  single  tones,  the  primitive  mimi  has,  from  the  very  flrst 
tone  of  a  sotig,,  a  sgrt  of  subeonstnous  perceplion  of  Imrmotiic  re- 
lations iukI  Lliat  tliesc  relnlions  determitie^  at  least  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  melodic  Bucceasion  of  tones  in  the  song.  Whether  this 
subconacioua  perception  includes  the  undertone  series  as  well  as 
the  overtone  series,  according  to  tiie  docti'ines  of  Dr.  Ilogo  Uie- 
mann  and  Prof.  Arthur  von  Oeltiiigen,  I  have  not  been  able  con- 
clusively to  determine.  The  only  fiict  which  seems  to  bear  on  this 
question  is  that  primitive  man,  in  common  with  tlie  trained  musician, 
accepts  the  minor  chord  (so  called)  as  a  satisfactory  concord.  And 
this  chord,  from  the  point  of  view  of  acoustics,  is  certainly  not  a 
concord  in  the  overtone  series  and  is  a  concord  when  referred  to 
the  undertone  series  and  not  othervvise.  But  my  experiincnts  with 
the  Indians  have  thrown  no  new  liglit  on  the  problem  of  tlie  rela- 
tion of  Harmony  to  Aconstics.  It  ia  clear  enough  that  Indian 
musical  composition  is  due  to  the  impulse  to  express  emotion  in 
melodic  and  rliythraic  forms  and  tlmt  the  determining  forces  are 
imagination  and  feeling.  Of  course  this  expression  of  feeling  ia 
conditioned  on  physical  la\vs ;  but  thus  far  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect, as  I  once  hoped,  that  the  study  of  primitive  music  may  lead 
to  further  discoveries  aa  to  how  far-reaching  those  laws  may  be. 
The  fact  maybe  noted,  however,  that  major  keys  and  major  chorda 
preiluniinate  in  theae  songs,  and  that  the  Indian  ear  prefera  a  ma- 
jor chord,  as  a  rule,  at  the  close  of  a  minor  song.  All  of  which 
suggests  that,  even  if  there  be  a  anbconacious  percG[)tion  of  the 
undertone  series,  the  overtone  series  predominates  over  it,  in  tljeir 
minds. 

It  is  possible  we  shall  sometime  discover  that  the  tones  we  hear 
are  more  complex  than  even  Ilelmholtz  knew ;  that  the  undertone 
series  as  well  as  the  overtone  series  is  present  in  every  tone,  and 
that  "major"  and  '^minor"  conceptions  are  due  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  the  oilier,  much  as  quality  of  tone  (timbre^  klang- 
farbe)  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  set  of  overtones. 
But  tills  ia  yet  to  be  conelusivel}'  proved. 

3.  Tonality,  Before  I  became  convinced  that  a  latent  sense  of 
harmony  in  the  aboriginal  mind  played  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining theae  melodies,  I  had  found  that  the  question  of  their  to- 
nality was  often  difflcult,  not  to  say  itnpossibie  to  decide  from  the 
meloily  tonea  alone.  A  few  illustrations  will  help  to  make  this 
clear.      Song  No.  72  (Wae-wa-chee)  contains  two  sharps    (F  4t 
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^ttml  C  #).  Ordmarilj,  therefore,  we  aboitld  aay  tliat  iu  key 
nolo  ia  D.  But  note  Lbe  btnld  of  the  m«lod.jr.  It  bi^iui  on  C# 
(tliinl  x[>nce  of  treble  vtiulf)  emlj  on  the  A  below  tlie  treble  staff 
nnil  omiu  the  tone  G.  If  it  be  in  Xhe  key  of  D,  not  only  i»  tlte 
fourth  of  tlio  icate  omittedi  bat  the  song  begins  on  tlie  leading 
tone  (teventji)  of  th«  MSile  «ic1  goea  wmmwMm*  bnUl  it  fintllj 
|44|if)*On  the  Dotnhtant  (fil^b).  The  tratnml  musical  ear,  at  leojtt, 
rCflflttOt  but  fed  tliat  this  is  a  somewhat  unnatural  beginning.  But 
ff  it  he  OAiiimeil  that  the  naiaaing  scale  tone  19  not  6  but  0#,  the 
caso  (iresontB  no  further  difflcolty.  It  is  natural  enough  for  a  meU 
o(ly  to  begin  on  the  tliird  of  the  scale  and  go  down.  Wluit  is  more. 
If  we  tbiuk  the  aong  as  beginning,  in  the  key  of  A,  tbei«  is  no 
llfffloill^  ta  lutrroonising  It  easily  and  naturally.  WhereM  the 
int  |Nirl  of  It  OAn  hardly  l>e  liarnionise<)  in  the  key  of  D  oUierwise 
lllttn  awkwardly  and  unaatlsfaotorilyt  the  latter  part  can  be  har- 
BMmfsed  as  well  in  D  as  in  A,  and  ttie  Indian  ear  prefers  the  end- 
ivi§  In  Dt  One  would  decide  tlie  tonality  tlien,  not  alone  from  the 
tones  Actnally  employed  in  the  song,  but  fi-otn  considering  what 
tone  or  tones  needed  to  be  snpplietl  in  order  to  make  a  natural  and 
saMBtbotory  harmony.  Tbns,  the  question  *'What  scale  has  this 
songf  *  simply  resotrea  ttaetr  into  the  question  of  harmony.  If  we 
can  decide  on  the  Tonfo  chord,  tlie  scale  will  settle  itself.  And 
the  question  of  the  Tonic  chord  depends  mainly  on  the  harmonic 
implications  of  the  melody.  Scale,  I  have  come  to  think,  is  an 
entirely  subordinate  matter. 

Take  No.  67  for  further  example.  It  is  in  the  key  of  A,  beyond 
doubt ;  yet  tlie  leading  tone  (G#)  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
must  be  supplied  in  the  harmony. 

So  I  regard  No.  17  as  in  the  key  of  A,  although  it  contains  neither 
the  seventh  nor  the  fourth  of  tlie  scale  of  A.  And  No.  19  is  in 
the  key  of  D,  although  both  C#  and  G  are  missing.  Tliese  last 
two  furnish  admirable  examples  of  pentatonic  scales.  It  is  curi- 
ous, by  the  way,  to  see  how  many  of  these  songs  begin  and  end 
on  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  as  does  No.  17.  And  man^^  others  end  on 
the  fini)  (among  them  No.  72,  if  we  end  it  in  D,  as  the  Indian  ear 
prefers  it),  although  they  begin  on  some  other  interval,  perhaps 
the  tonic,  as  docs  No.  19.  This  brings  the  tonic  chord,  at  the  close, 
into  its  natural  position  when  made  up  of  three  tones  only,  with 
none  of  them  doubled.  Whether  this  peculiar  ending  is  due  to  a 
dim  consciousness  in  the  ludian  mind  of  this  natural  [x>sition  of 
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the  tonic  clioivl,  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  sjiy  with  tlie  ftiU  as- 
Buraiice  of  certainty.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  songs  tbu.«i  tiar- 
inonized  satisfy  tlie  ludtan  ear  equally  with  that  of  the  trained 
musician.  Can  tins  be  accounted  for  otiierwise  tiian  on  tlic  ground 
of  a  common  perci'ption?  I  tliinlc  not.  The  difference,  aa  it  st-enis 
to  me,  is  one  purely  of  degree,  due  to  training  in  the  one  case,  and 
lack  of  it  in  the  other. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  might  be  nnmerously  muUiplied  if 
necessary.  But  they  serve  to  ilUislrate  the  point  tluit  the  question 
of  tonality  in  these  songs  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  help  of 
harmonic  considerations  and  not  otherwise.  Any  reader  who  is 
interested  will  sitidy  the  songs  for  himself.  For  others  there  is  no 
need  to  mnltiply  Illustrations. 

But  the  case  becomes  stronger  when  we  come  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  melodies  which  more  or  less  plainly  imply  raochilation. 
Of  these,  the  beautiful  choral  No.  41  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. The  Bong  begins  In  the  key  of  I  b*  There  is  not  a  single 
tone  in  the  melody,  except  the  E  in  the  bet  mexsure  but  one» 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scale  of  Bb-  Yet  the  course  of 
tlie  melody  is  such  as  to  force  on  one  the  sense  of  a  change  of  key. 
It  Ib  quite  imposaible  io  harmonize  it  satisfactorily  without  rao<hi- 
laiing,  especially  considering  the  form  of  the  ending.  The  harmony 
I  have  given  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be  naturally  implied  iu  the  mel- 
ody and  satisfacton*.  I  tried  numerous  experiments  on  Mr.  La 
Flesclie  with  the  harmony  of  this  song,  beginning  with  the  sixth 
measure.  His  comments  would  run  about  thus :  *'Tlii8  sounds 
right  to  me  up  to  that  point;  the  next  p.art  is  weak  ;  now  It  is  bet- 
ter,— but  it  isn't  light  yet;  now  it  is  right,"  The  latter  comment 
was  made  when  I  played  the  harmony  as  here  given.  I  also  tried 
it  on  Reservation  Indiana  afterwards  with  the  same  result,  so  that 
I  fed  justified  in  holding  this  harmony  to  he  entirely  natural. 

In  this  song  the  original  key  is  kept  until  the  fifth  measure,  in 
which  the  first  clause  ends  with  the  relative  minor  chord.  The 
next  phrase  of  three  measures  is  in  the  key  of  Eb  (suU-dominant), 
the  third  measure  effecting  a  transition  to  the  key  of  F  by  means 
of  the  chord  of  G  (over-third  of  Eb),  followed  naturally  by  the 
chord  of  C  (dominant  in  F).  Tbe  last  clause  begins  in  F,  moihi- 
latesto  C,  in  the  second  measure  and  closes  the  period  in  that  key. 
This  key,  the  major  over-second  of  Bb,  the  original  key-note, 
would  seem  to  be  bo  remote  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  preserve 
p.  M.  rAPKHS.   1    20  Sj85 
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unity  within  the  limits  of  a  short  twelve-measnie  periotK  But 
tlie  melfxlic  flow  is  so  smooth  and  tlie  liarinonic  connections  so 
natnial  thnt  I,  at  least,  do  not  get  from  it  the  iuipix'ssion  of  any> 
tiling  forced,  Ijnrsli  or  unpleasant,  nor,  do  1  feel  llje  need  of  a  return 
to  the  original  tonic.  The  wliole  clioial  impresses  me  with  its 
beauty,  nobility  and  dignity.  Indeed,  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  flntr  Tnusical  expression  of  noble,  dignified  religious  feeling 
within  the  limits  of  the  choral. 

In  No.  45  the  principal  key  is  Ab,  but  I  found  it  impossible 
to  hartnonize  it  satisfactorily  without  introducing  the  key  of  the 
relative  minor  and  of  the  dominant.  It  closes  in  the  relative  minor ; 
but  the  Indians  prefer  the  major  chord  for  the  final,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  fortu  of  plagal  cadence  here  given  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

No.  50  seems  to  be  an  example  of  change  of  key  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  first  two  (jhrases,  comprising  only  three  meas- 
ures, would  seem  to  be  clearly  in  the  key  of  G,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  phrases,  of  two  measures  each,  seem  to  he  in  the  ke}'  of 
C,  with  a  modification  of  the  plagal  close,  the  major  chord  of  the 
under-third  being  used  in  place  of  the  sub-dominant. 

The  Otoe  song.  No.  47,  may  well  close  our  list  of  citations  on 
this  subject.  Ill  it,  we  find,  at  least  accortling  to  current  methotis 
of  reckoning  modulation,  the  three  keys  of  E  minor,  B  minor,  and 
D  major,  the  predominant  tonality  heing  that  of  B  minor.  The 
ending  with  tlie  dominant  chord  gives  a  peculiar  feeling  of  incom- 
pleteness ;  a  feeling  caused  also  by  the  endings  of  some  of  the  other 
songs,  notably  No.  32,  which  ends  with  Ihesupertonic  chord.  This 
last  song  is  also  nolalile  for  its  employment  of  the  minor  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant,  thus  making  it  a  **mixed  major"  key,  as  Dr. 
Moritz  Ilniiptmann  aptly  named  this  kind  of  tonality. 

These  unHsual  endings  remind  one  of  Schumann;  I  recall  par- 
ticularly No.  4  of  the  '•Kreisleriana,"  which  ends  with  the  chord 
of  D  major  (over-third),  the  key  of  the  piece  being  Bb*  Such 
endings  doubtless  serve  the  requirements  of  emotional  expression 
and  thus  used,  are,  of  course,  legitimate.  No  musician,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  is  under  obligation  to  cut  his  feelings  to  fit  the  the- 
oretical requirements  of  cadence.  He  has  a  right  to  express  his 
feeling  just  as  it  is  ; — if  he  can. 

4.  Rhythms.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  rhythmic  pecnliarities 
of  these  songs  Is  the  grouping  of  pulses  into  measures  of  different 
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lengths.  Some  of  them  grodp  theii*  pulses  in  twos  or  in  threes 
tlironghout.  But  many  of  them  have  groups  of  an  unoquftl  num- 
ber of  heats.  Such  are  the  beautiful  Mekaaee  song,  No.  59  (twos 
anct  lUrees),  No.  36,  also  twos  ami  tlirees.  No.  62,  threes  an<l  fours, 
and  others.  No.  74  changes  its  measures  from  J  to  |,  the  dotted 
quarter  note  in  the  seconil  part  and  the  quarter  note  in  the  first 
part  each  standing  for  a<lrutii  beat,  at  the  rate  of  lOi  to  the  minute. 

This  last  song  serves  also  to  exemplify  the  syncopation  of  which 
these  songs  contain  numerous  examples.  The  song  begins  a  half- 
pulse  before  the  drum-beat,  and  the  first  measure  of  five  beats  is 
divided  into  five  twos.  There  is  also  a  syncopation  toward  the 
end  of  the  |  portion.  The  fiirst  measure  is  syncopated,  in  that 
the  drum  beat  comes  on  the  first  note  of  the  second  phrase,  while 
it  comes  on  the  second  note  of  the  first  phrase,  tfte  second  phrase 
being  melodically  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first.  This  song  I 
found  verj'  difficult  to  note  down  from  the  singing,  its  rhythm  be- 
ing extremely  complicated. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  rhythm  is  the  mixture 
of  twos  and  threes  in  the  same  measure.  The  Mekasee  song.  No. 
58,  has  two  examples  of  this  in  the  |  rhytiira  where  there  are  two 
drum-beats  in  each  measure,  represented  by  tlotted  quarters,  while 
the  song  has  three  quarter  notes  in  the  measure.  This  is  the  same 
rhythm  to  be  found  in  the  No.  20  of  the  Mendelssohn  "Song  with- 
out Wordsi,"  in  '*Ai)9chied,"  Op.  82,  Schumann  and  elsewhere  in 
the  works  of  the  modern  romantic  composers.  But  the  Omahaa 
carry  this  rhythm  to  the  greatest  length  io  the  Haethuska  songs. 
The  Haethuska  dances,  as  I  luive  seen  them,  require  the  doulile- 
drum-beat,  a  strong  pulse  followed  by  a  weak  one.  Against  this 
many  of  the  sungs  have  three  equal  notes  or  their  value.  The 
drum-beat  being  represented  by  two  eighth  notes,  with  a  strong 
accent  on  tlie  first,  the  voice  will  sing  against  it  now  an  eighth  fol- 
lowed by  a  quarter,  now  a  quarter  followed  by  an  eighth,  now  three 
eighths,  now  a  syncopation,  the  quarter  note  crossing  the  drum- 
beat. Examples  of  all  these  rhythmic  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
Haethuska  Song,  No.  19,  and  most  of  the  other  nactlmska  songa 
exemplify  them  more  or  leas.  That  a  primitive  people,  without 
any  musical  notation  an<i  without  any  theory  of  rhythm,  should 
have  developed  such  complicated  rhythms  seems  to  me  very  sur- 
prising. I  know  of  no  greater  rhythmic  dilTlculties  anywhere  in 
our  modern  music  than  these  Omabas  have  completely  at  command 
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ill  their  every-day  music.  It  seems  to  he  as  natural  an«l  easy  for 
ibem  to  l)eat  two  Oticl  sing  lliree,  an<]  that  too  in  all  sorts  of  s^'ti- 
copation  and  complex  combinations  as  though  tliey  had  received 
the  most  thorongli  riiy  tbmicnl  training  to  be  lia<l  in  any  conservatory 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  8ii8j)ect  that  a  great  majority  of  conserva- 
tory students  the  world  over  might  have  a  good  deal  of  difllculty 
in  learning  to  do  what  is  to  the  Indians  an  eveiy-day  matter.  And 
if  white  students  of  music  had  to  pass  an  examination  in  taking 
down  Indian  rbytlinis  from  bearing  tiiem,  I  fear  a  good  many 
would  come  to  giief.  Rhythm  la  by  far  the  most  elaborately  devel- 
oped clement  of  the  Indian  music,  and  in  this  respect  civilized  mu- 
sic has  not  nurpossed  it,  at  least  iu  the  point  of  combining  dissim- 
ilar rhythms. 

6.  Phrasing  and  Motivization.  That  larger  phase  of  rhythm 
which  is  calle<l  phrasing,  the  grouping  of  measures  into  phrases 
and  clauses  and  the  correlating  them  into  periods,  is  represented 
in  these  songs  in  quite  as  rich  variety  as  is  that  grouping  of  pulses 
which  we  call  measures.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  nor- 
mal phrase  as  a  group  of  two  measures,  less  frequently  of  three,  hut 
these  songs  afford  numerous  exami)les  not  only  of  two-  and  three- 
measure  [jhrases  but  aho  of  four-meaaure,  five  measure  and  even 
larger  phrases.  In  No.  1!),  already  cited,  the  first  thiee  pluases 
have  four  measures  each,  the  fourth  has  seven  ;  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  phrases  have  four  measures  each  and  the  eighth  six. 

No.  17  consists  of  two  periods.  The  first  consists  of  two  five- 
measure  phrases  and  one  nine-measure  phrase,  unless  one  chooses 
to  divide  the  latter  into  a  five  and  a  four.  (The  odd  measure  at  the 
end  is  a  mere  breathing  space;  as  also  in  No.  19.)  The  second 
perioii  has  a  five-  and  an  eight-measure  phrase,  or  two  fives  «nd  a 
three.  The  former  ili vision  is  perhaps  more  natural  with  the  har- 
mony I  have  given  it,  the  liniil  measures  seeming  to  he  an  iuti'giul 
portion  of  the  long  phrase  rather  than  a  separate  short  one. 

These  two  examples  arc  sutticient  to  show  the  richness  and  vari- 
ety of  the  grouping  in  phrases  an<l  the  correlation  of  [dirases  in 
larger  forms  which  characterize  the  Omaha  songs.  No  one  with 
the  songs  before  him  needs  more,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  point. 

Ab  regards  **motivization,"  the  building  up  of  a  melody  out  of 
modified  repetitiotis  of  a  short  meloilic  phrase  which  serves  as  a 
model  (techuically  a  'Snotive"),  Nature  seems  to  have  tsiught 
these  people  precisely  what  our  professors  of  compoeilion  teach 
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their  jtupils,  n\v\  witlj  markeil  success.  Not  only  the  two  songs 
I  liave  just  cited  as  examples  in  |>hrasing,  but  almost  every  song 
in  the  collection,  employs  its  first  motive  a»  a  model  and  llitis  se- 
cures the  prime  quality  unity.  Tlie3'Hll  repeat  the  motive  in  inod- 
U\*h\  forms  aixi  thus  ol>lain  varteit,  without  whicti  Unity  becomes 
mere  monotonous  uniformit}".  They  all  correlate  their  phrases 
into  clauses;  their  clauses  into  periods  and  the  larger  ones  their 
periods  into  two-period  ^'Primary  Forms"  with  a  symmetry  which 
is  entirely  satisfuctory. 

As  for  Contrast  and  Climax,  tlie  remaining  two  essentials  of  any 
gieat  Art  work,  the  tlimension-'*  of  tlie  songs  are  loo  small  to  ftti- 
niit  of  the  former,  except  as  it  is  inclmled  in  the  variety  of  the 
treatment  of  the  niotive  and  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  tliere  seems  to  be, 
in  most  eases  at  least,  a  real  culmiiuition  of  inteiest  and  of  ctTect, 
notwithstanding  tlie  cnrious  fact  that  the  melodies  almost  invari- 
ably (lescend  in  pitch,  from  the  beginning  to  the  eml  of  each  [leriod. 

That  is  to  say,  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  work  of  art 
are  founded  in  Lhe  nature  of  things  ami  uf  the  hnmati  mind  and  are 
olieyed  as  unerringly  liy  these  unlatight  primitive  men  in  tlicir  ef- 
forts to  express  emotion  in  terms  of  the  beautiful  as  by  the  beat 
of  trained  fomposcra.  The  dilTtnetice  eoems  to  be  one  of  develop- 
ment merely.  The  Indians  produce  no  long,  elaborate  musical 
forms  because  they  have  not  acquired  the  power  of  sustained 
musical  thinking.  But  their  $)p<>nt,aneons  expressions  of  feeling 
in  tones  are,  within  their  limits,  artistic. 

6,  Quality  of  Tone  and  Correctness  of  Intonation  in  Indkin  Sing" 
tug.  That  many  of  the  melodies  in  the  collection  accompanying  this 
report  are  Vjeautifnl,  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  But  I  think  also 
that  the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  happened  to  hear 
lixlians  sing  is  that  their  songs,  as  given  by  themselves,  are  not 
beautiful;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  in  certain  im- 
portant respects,  my  own  impressions  confirm  those  of  other  ob- 
servers. 

Of  sensuous  beauty  of  tone  I  have  heard  comparativelv  little  in 
Indian  voices.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  possiiily  be  attained 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Indian  singing.  Take  the  Wae- 
wachee  or  the  Haethuska  dances  for  example.  A  half  dozen  or 
more  men  sit  in  the  open  air  round  a  large  drum,  beating  it  with 
tlteir  utmost  force  and  shouting  out  war  or  victory  songs  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.     In  the  Waewachee  songs  the  women  add  their 
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ehrill  voices  at  their  very  loudest  an<l  both  men  ami  women  l>egin 
at  tbe  highest  pitch  they  csin  reach.  There  is  a  contintiul  ii)ler> 
jecUoti  of  war-whoops  from  the  men,  and  of  shrill  cries  in  imitation 
of  tlie  binl-hawk  from  women  lioth  among  the  dancers  and  outside 
of  the  circle.  In  the  llaetbiislia  dances  the  men  have  strings  of 
sleigh-htills  on  their  legs.  All  of  these  noises  are  symliolic  and 
deeply  signidcant  to  the  Indian,  but  of  course  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse, if  not  to  repel,  the  musical  sense  of  the  casual  white  visitor. 
There  is  more  or  less  noise  and  confusion^in  the  camp.  The  wind 
perhaps  blows  hard;  it  generally  does  on  these  rolling  prairies. 
Often  another  oompauy  is  singing,  dancing  aud  drumming  at  no 
great  distance.  The  songs  are  the  expression  of  excited  feeling 
and  the  singers  arc  stirred  up  almost  to  frenzy.  Under  such  con- 
dilions  Uie  production  of  a  beautiful  quality  of  vocal  tone  is  physi- 
cally and  morally  impossible.  The  most  beautiful  natural  voices 
would  soon  be  rendered  shrill  and  harsh  by  such  unrestrained 
shouting  and  screeching  out  of  doors  in  damp  or  windy  weather. 
Any  one  who  desired  to  cultivate  a  beautiful  quality  of  voice  would 
lliul  it  iin[K>ssil)le  for  his  ear  to  make  nice  discriminations  in  tone 
quality  amidst  such  a  hubbub.  Indeed,  nobody  seems  to  think  of 
paying  any  attention  to  such  consiilerations  and  the  very  idea  of 
\oeal  cultivation  is,  so  fur  as  I  atn  aware,  foreign  to  the  Indian 
mind.  The  qualities  which  they  esteem  in  a  singer's  voice  are  power 
and  penetrating  quality.  I  have  heard  strong,  manly  voices  among 
them,  and  ru  the  Wawan  (Calumet)  songs,  these  come  out  well, 
lacking  much  of  the  shrillness  aud  screechy  quality  I  heard  in  the 
war-souga  and  scalp-songs.  Buleveu  here,  the  men  saug /orfe  and 
fortisMmo  for  hours  together,  out  of  doors,  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
southeast  wind,  with  an  accompunimi^nt  of  big  drum  ami  rattles. 
What  chorus  is  there  in  the  world  which  couhl  endure  such  a  test, 
aud  acquire  or  preserve  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  under  such 
conditions?    Or  how  could  beauty  of  tone  even  be  thought  of? 

The  same  conditions  which  prevent  the  development  of  beauty 
of  vocal  tone  prevent  also  ony  nice  discrimination  as  regaixls  pitch. 
There  is  in  the  Indian  singing  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy  of  inton- 
ation ;  much  less,  however,  it  set-nis  to  me,  than  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  I  have  known  many  eminent  singers  (soloists)  to 
sharp  or  Hat  a  good  deal  under  unfavorable  circumstiinces;  some 
otherwise  good  singers  do  one  or  the  other  habitually  ;  and  tlie  best 
chorusr<^  .sometinies  fall  in  pitch  a  full  half-tone  during  the  per- 
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formance  of  a  single  song  no  longer  than  some  of  these  Indian 
sougB.  I  do  not  tbink  these  Oinahas  often  vsiried  more  thun  half 
aa  much  as  that  from  the  true  pitch  in  most  instances  when  I  heard 
tliem,  except  when  they  rose  to  what  w:u)  meant  for  an  octave  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  a  song.  Then  they  olten  fell 
short  a  semitone.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  drumming  and  other  noise  made  so  much  confus- 
ion that  it  sometimt'S  required  very  sharp  listening  on  my  part  to 
recognize  a  song  with  which  I  was  already  perfectly  familiar.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  supeificial  observers  find  no  melo<lv  and  no 
beauty  in  Indian  singing.  The  melody  is  covered  up  and  hidden 
by  overpowering  noise.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  exU'uet  the  real 
kernel  from  the  rough  husk  which  surrounds  it,  and  those  wJjo  go 
lo  hear  Indian  music  out  of  mere  curiosity  with  no  desire  to  pen* 
etrato  U)  the  core  of  it  may  very  well  find  their  surface  impressions 
unfavorable.  They  are  looking  for  what  is  uoi  there ;  and  what 
is  there  of  real  merit  Is  not  to  be  found  without  seeking. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  casual  hearers  of  Indian  music 
find  nothing  iu  it,  and  that  is  that  they  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  it.  To  them  it  is  mere  barbaric  noise ; 
"all  souml  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
lo  the  Indian,  many  of  these  songs  are  the  fervid  expression  of 
bis  most  sacred  beliefs  and  experiences.  The  Wawan  ceremony  » 
is  profoundly  religious,  its  symbols  are  treated  with  as  great  rever- 
ence as  any  priest  treats  the  cruciJix  or  the  Sacreil  Host ;  all  phases 
of  religious  emotion  are  embodied  iu  its  songs.  He  who  knows, 
feelii  aud  appreciates  this,  who  penetrates  so  far  into  the  Indian 
feeling  as  to  be  partly  oblivious  of  non-essential  accessories,  can 
begin  lo  appreciate  ihf  feeling  Miss  Fletcher  expressed  to  me  when 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never  been  so  powerfully  impressed  or  so 
profoundly  stirred  by  any  music  as  by  the  Wawan  songs,  except 
by  some  of  the  great  Wagnerian  music  dramas.  This  Indian 
music  is  the  true  and  natural  expression  of  genuine  emotic/u  ;  much 
of  it  profound,  much  of  it  high  and  ennobling;  and  the  better  it  is 
known  the  morv  this  will  be  seen. 

If  iin  appreciative  aud  intelligent  listener  like  Miss  Fletcher  can 
i^peak  with  such  enthusiasm  of  Indian  music,  notM'ithstauding  the 
deficiencies  of  Indian  performance  on  the  side  of  sensuous  beauty, 
much  more  ought  it  to  make  its  natural  impression  when  given 
with  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  whether  by  siugera  or  orchestral 
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ioBtrunieDts  or  by  botb  together,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  some  day. 
The  uiosic,  as  such,  doubtless  will  make  its  Impression.  Whether 
it  can  aronse  such  entbnsiasm  as  Mi$»s  Fletcher's,  when  taken  ont 
of  the  religions  ceremony  to  which  it  belongs,  given  by  people  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  feeling  which  gave  it  birth  and  wholly 
separated  from  its  natural  accessories,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
these  beautiful  chorals  will  ci^rtainly  always  remain  the  expression 
of  genuine  religious  feeling  and  I  doubt  not  their  merit  will  be  rec- 
ognized. 

7.  77ic  Indian  Flageolet.  This  instrument  is  made  of  red  cedar, 
ornamented  with  lead  run  into  g^rooves.  The  specimen  now  in  my 
|)0>8e8sion  is  twenty-four  and  one  half  inches  long.  It  is  bored, 
as  evenly  as  possible  from  the  lower  end  to  a  length  of  about  seven- 
teen and  one  fourth  inches.  The  upper  end  is  bored  down  six  and 
one-half  inches.  Each  ot>ening  contains  a  narrow  slit  close  to  the 
partition  between  the  long  and  short  l>ore8.  The  partition  is  made 
smooth  on  the  top,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  is  laid  over  it.  having  a 
long  opening  and  a  rider  is  tiinl  down  over  the  plate  so  tliat  a  thin 
sheet  of  air  is  blown  through  the  narrow  space  between  the  partition 
and  the  plate  into  the  longer  boi  e,  the  surplus  air  escaping  through 
a  vertical  aperture  in  the  rider.  The  instrument  is  blown  from 
the  end.  Its  construction  is  therefore  substaiitially  the  same  as  that 
of  a  small  open  organ  pipe :  for  the  stream  of  air  blowu  in  at  the 
upper  end  and  passing  through  the  thin  passage  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  partition  impinges  on  the  sharp  edge  or  "lip"  of  the  metal  plate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  long  bore  and  thus  sets  the  column  of  air  in 
vibration.  The  diameter  of  the  longer  bore  is  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  and  that  of  the  short  one  at  the  upper  end  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Inside  it  is  doubtless  larger.  Close  to  the  lower 
enJ  of  the  flageolet  are  four  small  holes  circularly  arranged,  the  use 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  as  they  are  never  stopped. 
The  holes  in  actual  use  are  six  in  number.  The  lowest  of  these  holes 
is  five  and  five-eigblhs  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  flageolet  and 
three  and  three-eighths  inches  from  the  circular  row  of  holes  near 
the  lower  end.  The  upper  (sixth)  hole  is  four  and  five-eighths 
inches  from  the  "lip."  The  six  holes  ai-e  about  equidistant  each 
from  its  ueigUijors,  the  distance  between  each  two  being  a  scant 
inch. 

No.  91,  a  flageolet  piece  which  I  transcribed  in  Nebraska,  il- 
lustrates somewhat  imperfectly  the  defects  of  this  flageolet  as  regards 
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the  key  relatlonsbip  of  tones.  Tbis  piece  seems  to  be  in  the  key  of 
F#  minor,  omitting  G^.  But  the  fuudanientul  tone  of  tbe  flageolet 
is  nearer  F  than  F#.  The  key  relationship  of  the  tones  A,  B,  C^*, 
Di  and  F4  (fifth  line)  are  tolerably  correct ;  but  the  lower  tone 
being  almost  a  major  third  lower  than  the  A  mtikes  the  piece  sound 
vej-y  badly  out  of  tune.  The  upper  F,  meant  for  the  octave  of  the 
fundamental,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  tone  i>harp.  The  fundamental 
is.  of  ooui-ge,  produced  hy  closing  all  the  six  holes  with  the  fingers. 
The  upper  F  the  Indiana  produce  by  opening  all  the  holes  except 
the  lower  one.  The  true  octave  of  the  fundamental,  or  nearly  so, 
may  be  obtained  by  opening  the  iiftli  hole  only  and  blowing  with 
considerable  pressure.  But  this  1  havenot  seen  Indians  do.  Blow- 
ing with  less  pressure  produces  the  over-fifth  of  the  fundamental. 
The  upper  F^  is  produced  by  opening  tbe  sixth  bole  only  and  in- 
creasing the  wind-pressure.  A  true  minor  third  (Ajj)  to  the  fun- 
damental, or  nearly  so,  is  prcKlucetl  by  opening  the  first  hole.  Oi>en- 
ing  the  first  and  second  holes  produces  Bb  ;  opening  the  first  three 
holes  pro<bices  C,  but  flat.  With  the  first  four  holes  open  we  get 
D ;  with  the  first  five  open,  E;  with  all  six  open,  F,  but  almost  a 
send  tone  sharp.  All  these  values  are  approximate  only.  The 
tones  uscil  in  this  piece  (No.  91)  are  all  produced  with  the  first 
hnle  closed,  except  the  upper  F^  which  is  produced  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  excepting,  of  course,  also  the  fundamental.  In  pro- 
ducirjg  the  A,  the  second  hole  only  is  oj>en  ;  the  secomi  and  third 
boles  open  give  B,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  hoh-s  open  give 
C*;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  holes  open  give  D#;  all  the 
holes  open  except  the  first  give  F,  or  FJ^,  It  is  the  fundamental 
which  is  most  out  of  tune  with  the  rest,  No.  'J"2  illustrates  the 
same  points. 

I  have  made,  as  yet,  no  attempt  to  determine  accurately  tlie  pre- 
cise vibration  ratios  of  the  scale  of  this  tlugeolet.  Such  an  investi- 
gatiou  would  be  interesting,  hut  has  little  bearing  on  the  really 
important  relations  of  the  Inilian  music,  since  the  impeifections  of 
it  are  plainly  due  to  the  limitations,  not  of  the  Indian's  musical 
perception,  so  much  as  of  his  scientific  knowledge.  The  flageolet 
is  evidently  built  "by  guess"  and  only  remotely  approximates  the 
ludian  voice  in  accuracy  of  intonation.  The  really  instructive  in- 
vestigations in  their  mur*ic  nmst  be  made,  I  think,  in  their  songs, 
which  are  not  only  the  natural,  free,  spontaneous  expression  of 
their  musical  conceptions,  wholly  unhampered  by  the  defects  of  a 
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faultily  constrncted  instrament,  but  greatly  predominate  in  amount 
over  their  tnstrumentul  muiiic.  We  must  recollect  that  they  have 
no  theory  of  mUBic  whatever,  and  therefore  their  flageolet  expresses 
nutblag  but  a  rude  attempt  at  approximating  tone-relations  which 
the  more  flexible  apparatus  of  the  voice  enables  tliem  to  reach  in 
their  aongs. 

Summary.  The  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  The  deflcieucieg  and  defects  of  Indian  music  are, 
first,  lack  of  sensuous  beauty  of  tone  quality;  second,  uncertainty 
of  intonation.  There  is  apt  to  be  more  or  leas  wavering  of  pitch 
under  any  circumstances  and  this  defect  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
Indian  flageolet,  which  always  gives  out  its  tones  in  false  key- 
relationship  owing  to  its  faulty  construction,  l^e  more  it  is  used, 
the  mure  it  accustoms  the  ear  to  false  intonation  and  it  is  therefore 
fortunate  that  this  instrmnent  is  never  used  to  accompany  Indian 
singing.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
love-songs ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  the  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  most  wavering  and  uncertain. 

Rut  it  seems  clear  that,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  sense 
of  key-relationship  and  of  harmonic  relations  as  determining  the 
key-relalion«liip  of  melodic  tones  is  at  least  subconsciously  present 
ill  the  Iiulian  mind.  For  when  the  melodies  are  given  incorrect 
pitch  and  with  natural  harmonies  the  Indians  soon  come,  to  recog- 
nize and  enjoy  them. 

The  merits  of  the  Indian  music  consist,  first,  in  an  elaborate, 
well-developed  rhythm;  second,  in  fresh,  original,  clear,  character- 
istic expression  of  tlie  whole  range  of  emotional  experience  of 
primitive  people.  As  such,  this  collection  of  songs  must  necessarily 
prove  of  interest  even  if  tliey  were  less  beautiful  than  tliey  are. 
Those  here  given  form  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  Miss  Fletcher's 
possession;  and  those  she  has  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
great  number  which  might  be  collected  under  favorable  conditions. 
But  the  older  songs  are  rapidly  passing  away  under  the  changing 
conditioDB  of  Indian  life  and  must  be  gathered  soon  If  they  are  not 
to  be  forever  lost.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  verifying  them  may  be  pressed  before  il  bt'oomi!S  too 
late. 

The  problems  presented  in  the  study  of  piimitive  music  are  two  : 

1.  The  prolilern  oJ' the  origin  an«l  funcliou  of  music. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  psychological,  physical  and  acoustic 
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laws  in  accordance  willi  which  the  musical  phenomena  have  be* 
come  what  they  are. 

1.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  pmhleiuu,  I,  at  least,  can  have 
no  doiiht  that  music  takes  its  origin  iu  the  impulse  to  express  states 
and  moveinents  of  tlu-  sensibility.  These  Omalia  songs  mean  feeling 
to  the  Indian,  in  all  cases.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  criticism 
I  have  received  fronr  Indiana  in  my  efforts  to  play  these  songs  has 
had  reference  to  emotional  expression ;  and  ttiere  is  not  a  Bongin 
the  collection  which  does  not  express  to  the  Indian  as  well  as  to 
myself  and  otiier  white  persons  who  have  lieaitl  Ihem.  well  defined 
moods  or  excited  states  of  feeling.  They  liud  their  origin  in  feeling 
and  their  function  is  to  express  feeling.  And  this  conclusion  I 
correlate  with  other  similar  facts  into  the  generalized  statement 
that  the  content  of  music  is  emotion.  I  am,  of  course,  aware,  that 
distinguished  critics,  chief  among  wlium  are  Dr.  Edward  Ilanalick 
and  the  late  £<lu]und  Guruey,  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.  But 
this  opinion  I  believe  to  be  based  solely  on  a  misapprehensioti  such 
as  miglil,  perhaps  he  easily  explained  by  a  proper  definition  and 
analysis  of  emotion,  which  I  have  not  found  in  the  works  of  any 
writer  on  the  aesthetics  of  music.  Even  Dr.  Hanslick,  while  ad- 
mitting that  music  may  express  the  "dynamic  elenient"  of  feeling, 
fails  to  perceive  thai  wiiat  he  calls  the  ''dynaujic  element,"  identi- 
fying it,  as  he  does,  with  "psychical  motion,"  is  really  emotion 
itself.  And  he  overlooks  also  the  fact  that  states  and  movements 
of  the  sensibiJity  may  be  expressed  so  as  to  be  recognizable  with- 
out reference  to  the  ideas  involved  in  them. 

It  is  true  enough  that  music  by  itself  does  not  and  cannot  express 
love,  hate,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  etc.,  if  we  include  in  these 
terms,  as  we  seem  forcetl  to  do,  the  conception  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons and  their  relations  to  one  another.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
musical  equivalent  for  a  man  or  woman  or  f«)r  the  relations  between 
the  two  nor  fur  two  men  fighting,  etc.  Hut  these  ideas  are  [)urely 
of  the  intellect,  not  of  the  sensibility.  The  purely  emoliunal  ele- 
ment awakeneil  by  these  ideas,  and  that  alone,  is  expressible  in 
music.  And  emotional  excitement  frequently,  if  not  always,  be- 
gets the  impulse  to  musical  expression.  At  least,  the  impulse  to 
express  stales  and  movements  of  the  sensibility  in  song  is  nearly 
or  quite  universal  among  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  and  it 
seems  to  me  wholly  unphilosophical  to  deny  that  the  content  of 
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masic  1ft  Ihut  which  gives  it  its  origin,  which  it  expresses  to  those 
who  |>io<Uice  it  and  which  it  aUo  conveys  toother  minds. 

3.  The  second  problem  may  be  succinctly  stated  thus:  What 
deterintnes  the  particular  form  of  musical  expression? 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  it  may  he  answered  that 
the  conlentdetermines  the  form ;  i.  «.,  the  feeling  which  the  prim- 
itive man  is  impelle<1  to  express  in  song  finds  its  own  mo<1e  and 
means  of  expression  spontaneously.  This  Omaha  music  illustrates 
this  admirably;  for  ludian  song  is  an  absolutely  8ponta.neous  nat- 
ural product. 

But  there  remains  the  further  question  :  What  correlations  of  the 
mind  witii  the  auditory  and  vocal  apparatus  ami  of  these  with  the 
physical  laws  of  acoustics  determine  the  course  of  nielody  ?  Umler 
this  head  ntuuerous.  questions  iramei]iat«ly  suggest  themselves  in 
view  of  the  observed  facts.  For  example,  how  does  it  hapjien 
that,  not  only  among  the  Omaha  and  other  Indiaus,  but  also  among 
blie  Chinese,  the  primitive  Scotch,  Irish,  Negroes,  etc.,  the  impulse 
to  express  emotion  in  song  should  so  frequently  result  in  melodies 
baseil  on  the  five-toned  scale?  What  tacts  and  laws  determine 
the  development  of  this  into  the  full  scale  of  eight  tones  in  common 
use?  What  determiaes  aberrations  from  this  scale,  such  as  are 
found  in  various  songs  of  this  collection?  What  determines  the 
choice  or  the  pre[>onderance  of  major  or  minor?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  facts  of  primitive  music  whicli  will  help  us  to  determine 
whether  the  minor  chord  is  a  perfect  or  im|»erfect  concord?  If  the 
former,  does  it  depend  on  some  acoustic  principle  opposed  to  that 
which  generates  the  major  chord,  or  not?  These  are  all  questions 
of  importance  in  the  fundamental  science  of  music,  none  of  which 
can  be  regarded  as  settled  in  any  way  which  commands  universal 
acceptance. 

I  have  alreatly  pointed  out  that  my  ex|)erience  during  this  in- 
vestigation has  le<l  me  to  think  that  the  fundatnental  fact  which  is 
to  t>oint  the  way  Ut  tlie  solution  of  some,  at  least,  of  these  questions 
is  that  the  Imnnouic  sense  is  universal.  It  seems  clear  to  roe  that 
the  course  of  these  melo<lies  can  be  accounted  for  In  no  other  way 
than  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  possesses  the  same  sense 
of  a  tonic  chord  and  its  attendant  related  harmonies  that  we  do  ; 
although,  of  course,  it  is  latent  and  never  comes  clearly  forward 
into  his  consciousness.  The  Qvc-toued  (major)  scale,  exemplitled 
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SO  numeronsi}'  in  this  collection  of  songs,  may  be  regnrded  as  a 
tonic  clioni  witli  two  bye-tones,  one  of  whicli  belongs  to  tlie  doini- 
nant  and  tlie  other  to  the  sub-dominant  cliord.  At  first,  perhaps, 
there  is  inernly  a  feeling  for  tlie  tonic  chord,  arising  from  the  com- 
plex nature  of  n  single  tone  with  its  consonant  overtones.  Tlie 
two^bye-tones,  are  perhaps,  in  this  sti^e,  merely  used  to  partially 
fill  up  the  gaps  between  the  tones  of  the  tonicchord,  which  is  often 
implied  in  the  initial  melody  tone.  The  dim  perception  of  the 
harmonic  relations  of  these  two  tones  would  seem  to  be  a  later  de- 
velopment which  results  in  the  addition  of  the  missing  fourth  and 
seventh  tones  of  the  soale.  How  the  feeling  for  the  tonic  chord  is 
generated  in  melodies  which  do  not  begin  with  the  key-note,  and 
especially  in  those  which  begin  with  a  bye-tone,  as  some  of  these 
songs  do,  I  am,  as  yet,  unable  to  conjecture.  Nor  am  I,  at  pi-esent, 
able  to  diseuss  the  other  questions  here  raised  more  fully  than  I 
have  already  done.  But  I  hope  further  investigation  may  fully 
disclose  the  natural  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena  and  I  am 
strongly  in  hopes  that  the  suggestions  here  offered  may  prove  fruit- 
ful. 
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SONG  OF  DISMISSAL.    CHORAL  SONG  OF  WARRIORS. 
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// 


:*: 


*^P 


#^ 


t^ 


f 


hoo-ina-thiin  we  -  ae-b'thln  aedae  un-dum-ba-e-  ga,     Ah-thu  -  ha     un-  tlnm-ba-e' 


-"ll"-»- — r! — ■ 


Tt: 


^s^&^u 


££ 


£S 


** 


^ 


m/ 


^       .         S 


-=^ 


gae,   tAo      A(i« 


^^^ 


:»=: 


t^zutdij-:^ 


^     f- 


P==^ 


Ah-tliu  -  ha      ua  -  dom  ba-e  -  gae,  tho     hae 


tho. 


Light  and  spirited 

^  =  2nH. 


N'-'ki  wu -ta    wn-;arun  -  tlia  te-bae -no,         Nc-ka    we-ta  wa-gun-tUa 

Con  Fed. 


te-bae*DO,        Ne-ka   we-ta    wa-gnn'tha         te-bae -no,        No-ka  we-ta 


L^     ;^     k^ 

PI 


wa-gan-tha       te-bae -no,         Ne-ka  we-ta    wa-gun-tha  te-bae -uo, 


S 


tbo 


-^^ 


Nu  •(.Ian  -  hu-gan     Isb  -  c  -  buz- zlie     thii<(1a        e   thin- 


i2=b: 


^ 


ri  j^  ^. 


Note.  —  The  Indians  usually  sing  the  second  part  ol  this  song  In  the  Key  of  G.  Rut  when  I 
played  It  lu  A  flat  for  Mr.  I>a  Flesche,  lie  declar*-!!  H  ronni-t,  alUmugli  I  lia<l  heanl  him  sing  It  iu  G. 
Tills  shows  that  the  lnt«nra)  aimed  at.  In  going  from  the  first  to  the  setiond  part,  was  an  octave. 
But  D  was  easier  to  reach  than  the  upper  £  flat,  and  the  Indian  ear  does  not  make  nice  dlscrlm- 
InaUouB.— J.  C.  F. 


^I^ 


Ra-gac  ha  -  tn  -  ah- dan  ansna  zhln-f^a.     hae      thae     Ka-gae   ha  •   ta-ab- 


r   ir  r 


ri      I    rt^y 


t- — h 


^ 


t  A 


I 


dan  ansna  zhin-ga,  hoe   thae     Ka-gac  ha  •  ta  •  ah-dan  ansna  zhln-ga,  hae  thae. 


^PTfT'^ 


No.  30.   CHILDREN'S  SONG  FOR  "FOLLOW 

MY  LEADER." 


^ 


#'— ♦■ 


3 


-^Tj^=H^^^^       IL   1    [L^r  11 — i4LJ- 


No.  31.  HAE-KA-NE  DANCE. 

OTOE. 
Bong.  J,  =  100.    Dottble  Drum^jU.  ^^  =  200. 


HhrtfJL^/  J'lJ-^ 


f 


r 


Ha      yo    via    nae 
Drum.  _ 

t 


ho    yo       wa  nae  kae 


=t 


^^. 


i 


P3 


±jL 


m^^^ 


^^ 


Repeat  ad  lib. 


^B 


hae  hn 


ya     not       Ha        yo       wa 


nae  hoe. 


^=M 


=F<     ^    |g— g-H 


No.  32.  WA-V/AN    WA-AA/. 

EN  ROUTE. 


^^^ 


^^^^^ 


H4-w»-tlil»  lio-wa-nae     H»-wvthl»  ho-wa-nae      Ha-wa-thla  ho -wa-oae     Ha- 


ConP< 


"1-   i-^^tg=»- 1  - 


i 


^aj*  n  :mu^P^Pi^=^ 


i 


rn^'F     r7^ 


W 


wa-thin  ho  -wa-nac      Ha-wa-thln  ho-wa-nae  Hae-  wa-thin  bo-wa  -  nae. 


r 


^ 


Hnn  -  pa.       Thae  ho-wa  -  nae     thao     ho-wa-nae /;A  A'jf , 


Hun  -  ga. 


L^ 


JU 


I 


No.  34.  WA-WAA/  V/A-AN. 

NEARING  THE  VILLAGE. 


m 


^H 


Ae-denn-Ka-he  -  bae    Ae- deun-ga  -  he  -  bae    tha 
Double  drumbeai. 


e  -na  ho-tan  ge-  c  - 


^p^^T^**^ 


nae      Ae -denn-ga  -  he  -  Ixie    tba      Ae    thtt      thn       hr  thn      tha      Ae-detin-ga- 


I     J  -■  r-        r   V  --   r  - 

be-bae    e-nabo-tan  givo-nae      Ac-deun-ga  -  he -bae     (Ad       A«   tku      tha.  ■ 


Con  Fed, 


ho  -  dan  Iha     hoe    thae-nan  ho-  thao-tian  ho  •  ilafi     tha«-nan    ho 


fcr 


m 


m$ 


»-*- 


l^as 


<=^ 


ilan  Hun   -  ga  thae-nan    ho    •    dan 


tha       hae 


^w^tftfeiLtnf  r  F^p£^tf^ 


^^^^^^j^pg^^g=^=t| 


thae-nan     bo  -  thac-uan    ho  -dan      thae-nan    bo  -  dan  Run    -   ga. 


^m^^^^^ 


tha  hae  thu    tha     hatthutha  hae  tha        ah  hae  thae  hae  thu    tha    hne   thu 


W 


j0:^adR^ 


fc 


S3: 


^^-^-^^^ 


^^^^^^m 


I 


tfm  hae  tha       hae  thu  tha   hrah  o    tha       he  thu  tha    he      thu  t}ui  he    tha 

-^         -r^       T=^       ^^Trcm._ 


igs^ 


No.  37. 

J=84. 


WA-WAW  WA-A/V. 

LAYING  DOWN  PIPES. 


'^^m 


i 


^ 


f^^=t 


Ya  hae  thae    hae  thA  ihu  ya         hae  that  hiw    thu  tha 


-B^-^Q^ 


1 


^^m 


VI  hae  thae   hae,  thn  tha 


t*-* 


a/i       A'ii'  fA'**^:  line  thae    hae  Ihu  Iha 


^^^^^^J: 


:=1 


pp^ifel 


ae     ha  iha  tme        tha      wae    ha     .     .      tha  Ttifir,  ah  leae  ho        wae. 


-0- — nS> 


:^_*i- 


No.  41.         CHORAL.    WA-WAN  WA-AN. 

With  religious  feeling,     ^^^^j,  pipes  ARE  RAISED. 


^ 


g 


■4^^iS^ 


^  ^hL  J 


^=^=^ 


/ 

Thae  ab-wn-kfte-dea  be&h-oo-tha       heah  -  oo-  tha 
Double  Drum-beat.  ;-,  ^^ 


B= 


tha  -  kae    -   dae  heah- 


^d: 


S 


:to 


t=t: 


i^^S 


oO'tba 


rfita^ 


^^iiti^^_^. 


nt 


n^2: 


Thao  ab-wa  -  kac  -  dae    heah  thae   hae 


^-—S — m — m — •- 


j-jrj:^ 


K=fc 


% 


Heah  -  oo  -  tha 


?^ 


I      I       • 

Kae    -    tha  yah        Hun  -    pa        Kac-lha      Hn«-s;aecn-t«n-ec-nae 


Con.  Pea. 


*-*=^5i{^^ 


JI2^J=PEtzz^ 


r    r    r 


^^t 


yah  Hun    -    ga  Kae-tha  Hnn-ga    (ten-tun  -  cc  •  nac         tkae 


^^^^^^## 


-4=^ 


i 


^^ 


^-Hl- 


^P^Pp^^ 


i 


Hiin    -     ga 


Jleah       tha        Kae  -tha      Hu«-aa  een-tun>ee-aae 


g=Er 


ya   ah    Hun  -  ga  Kat'-tha       Hnn-ga  ecn-tun-ee-nae      thae     Hun  -  ga. 


i^^iS^S 


•— # — #- 


* 


Ac  hn    tha   icae  tha   wa^  Hu/» -jja        Ae   hn     tha    icae  tha  tea*  Hun-aa 


Jir.     nil       inn      ivtic    t«f(      wjfjr  flu**  -gtl  ^IIT      It'.l         H»«        WtJr  ^/lfJ     TO«C   flu/<-u;H 


z^:4: 


i'eiZ. 


7 — r 


It 


^^ 


iF^ 


p 


I 


f 


Ae  hv     tha      wac  Uun  -  ga         ae  bo    tha    icae  Hun  -  ga  a<"    hn     tha     irae 


•J    I  "^  r  r.   p 


I 


=a: 


:JS3: 


I 


¥^p?^pp^pp^PP 


thn    tcaeHun-K«         ac  Ao   fAa    woe  Hun 'ga        ne   ho  tha    ten*  Hon-ga. 


-^-  ^  •■•   *  ■  i  i  3   5    r  7 


No.  43. 


WA-WAW,  WA-A/V. 

PRAYER  FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 


if^^^p^ 


r 

Kno  -  tha  tp<j«  rAa     Han-ga        Kae    -  tha  wae  tha      Him-ga     Kae  -   tha 
Double  Drum  Bccd. 


Con  Fed 


frt 


»~* 


^3^ 


^ 


WfMi  <fca     Hnn-ffft       Kne     -     tha  «?'«•  tha      Hnn-^a        Kae    -    ttia  ^cne  tha 


^^1 


Hun-ga 


Kae  -  e  -  tha  wae.  tha        Hiin-ga      Koe-e-tlm  toaetha  Hon-ga. 


'^3sU3Q^m 


No.  44. 

WWi  dignity 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AAf. 


PRAYER  FOR  CLEAR  WEATHER. 
Double  Beat.    ^  -  126. 


Kac-tUa    Kae    -    tha     Kao  -  tha     hn  htnh-o       tha       Kac-tlia  Kae- 


C^*^-v 


tha  ha  yn  nae  ho         Kae-tha  ah  Kae-tha     o    ha         heah  o    Via  H 


Kao-Lha  ah  llun-ga  aAAa 


^ — • — • — <K-  -^— r 


=^ — |-~r- 


ifi^n/i  o      f  Aa   ah     Kae-tha  Kae-tha  o  ha 


iMFt^in^ij^i 


ff^^i^^ 


yu'tme  ho         Kae-tha  ah  Kae-tha  o    ha       heah  o  tha       Kae-tha  ah  Huit-ga.        ■ 


Con  Ped 


1^^^^ 


Drum-biMi. 


^^ 


^ 


jv 


f 


kae -tha  xcae    Tliae      ah-kae-tha     irat;     tha    kae  -  tha     icae      thae 


fe 


Jr^^z^ 


(• « r-^ F 


S^ 


te 


^^^n^ 


^3^ 


a 


3^^ 


izt: 


^=P^ 


ez:^3t 


r 


r 


ah-  wa  -  kae  -  tha      xcat'         kae   -    tha      ipae  Thae  ah-  kae -tha 


i?^ 


ri — v-2 — I 


-b^ 


r-    r 


'    f     ^ 


foac      tha     kae  tha    i*ae      Thae     ah    -  wa  kae-tha      tha. 


:e=e: 


£ 


£ 


pJ: 


5-n 


n-=.t=^rtr_-X-l ^      !■     i . L,  -I 


3 X 


■^^ — # 


115 


No.  47. 

Ftowiugly, 

J  =  GO. 


V/A-WAN,  WA-AA/. 


OTOE. 


m^^^^^^ 


lS 


ttS; 


^^^EP 


I 


No.  51. 


m 


INTRODUCTION  TO  FINAU_pANCE. 


^ 


Ka  -  mac    (hn    ka  •  wae  tha  ka  -   tr«e  tha  ka   -    tcac  tha  kaf  ah  wae  Iha  kac  ah 


^ 


^=^- 


^s- 


£? 


ftjd. 


X'ne  tA/i  ka-\oae  tha  ka  wn^  tha  ka  tmae  thtt  kae  ah  u>ne  tha  kofi  ah  kaf  tha  ka  tcan  tha. 


m 


^ 


^ 


L2 


s^ 


^ 


■fS-^ 


ix. 


^jS 


J^  =  l«o, 


^^^t^-j^ 


:5i: 


:.SS^ 


rilard. 


^^ 


f^^ 


Ka-wae  tha  ka  •  wae  tha  woe  ka  xcae    tha  ka    wae    tha    kn  ira^  tha 


m^ 


Con  Fed 
a  tempo. 


m 


* 


tl- 


^=^:S=^^ 


-^mm^^- 


I 


I^^^B^^fe^ 


Er=t* 


J 


o    ha  kae  tha  hae       ho      kae  tha     ho        kae  tha     o     ha  kae  tha  hae. 


m^^m 


No.  52. 

^■^  -  168. 


WA-AA/  WA-A/V. 

COINC  FOR  THE  HUA'CA. 


:±4: 


g^tM^^ 


)■        ■*       y 


Zhln-t?a    the    ou-we-na'.-         Ilu/i-ga  Zhln  -  ga    the     ou'-we- 


"^ — »     Tig     &~^^-^ fr^ — b^& — b-  -£ 


nae  Hun-ga      the    oa -we- nac  Hu»-ga     Zhin -ga  the  on-we-naeHnn-ga. 
-^      ^  >  ;>  ^  >  >  D.  a  ad  lib. 


I 


VA-WA/V, 

p^=184.  PAINTING  THE  HUXCA 


^H^^^^m^^ 


Sl^f 


Ah  -  thft    -     ha      thae  -  ah  -  thae,        Ah  -  t\ui  -  ha  Ihac  -  ah  -  that*. 


Con  Ped. 


S^^fE 


--fca; 


m 


^3 


i 


»■»■ 


^ 


r  r 


HI g^u 


PI 


1 


Ah    -    the   -   iha    -  lia.        all    -    ihc  •   tha    -    ha,     1 1  ii  n 


D,  C.  ad  lib. 


:^!±==ijz=z 


No.  55. 


iM^^^^^^^r^^^^^^^^f^B 


^S^r^s^i 


>  =  176. 


WA-WAA/,  WA-AN. 

PUTTING   THE    FEATHER   ON    HU.VGA. 


-i^ V 


|r p   '    * — • — •-  ■» — f- 


^3^j=3 


Con 

4 


Ah';,''thae    Hiwi  -   Ka,     Ah-g'tliae-thae  Huh       -      ga,    Ab-g'thae-tbae 


-f^jg-r-| 


Con  P(^.  L— I  L 


^ii 


ql^JE^ 


Hu;»  -  ga 


A h-g' thae- thae,  Hun 


^     *     *     *     T     * 


ga    Ah-u'lhac-thae  Hun  ■  mi. 

^ D.  C  ad  lih. 

-T- 


I 

( 


y    -^    -•-   -#-••■   *   -J- 


WA-WAA/    WA-AA/. 

TAKING  AWAY  THE  HU-VGA. 


J 


1^— i^^p. 


ii_L_|_^^j_^d_^z:J- 


D.  0.  ad  lib. 


1^0.  57.  FUNERAL   SONG. 

Siuoolhly,  with  feeling.  — 


z\~& 


^ 


^^=p: 


4:^ 


L  4— M  ■        -— ~ 


E     ahthahanh      f        tha    hae  nhhnhhn    ah      haeahah   ah        e  tha  ah 


T 


^ 


Con  Pat. 

J- 


^^:^-J^^  J     I  rz  n 


7m — iM' 


ah         f*e  hae  ah  ha  ah     ah        e     tha  ha  ah        e    ihn      ah      e    ah     ha 

-  -  *  ♦  ♦  -    - 


^^^ 


^     ^ 


f=^ 


?^=^r^frff 


JSt:,.5|t      J~?j 


^r-fpf 


J5! 


£g 


ac  Ac  0      e  tha    hae      hae      thoe        hti    o      o      e  tha  ha  tha  hnrnhhaah   ak 


^"i^ 


£  '7*'  *  "^  :£ 


■-^ 


;^^- 


?=4,j — ^=^^ 


r-T- 


^^^^ 


^f^ 


S 


c    fAa  Ac  aA      e        f Aa     aA    e    aA  ha    ae   ha  0         e    tha  hae  tho. 

-    -     -  JT  r  ir 


* 4C 


i 


p^r^ 


T- 


MM=5 


No.  58. 

J  =100 


Tnwah      fia    yaw    ak       ha      ah    yaw  ah      ha     ah      yato  ah  A^»    ae     yato 


^^ 


* 


£=^ 


^ 


J  .  =  100. 


f  ^  y  Y    ^  f  •   r   r     r^^ 

hoe.  hae,  tho-e       Wa       -    00      nh-ma  wac-tha-he    -  ba  hoo-zhae 


^^^^^^Ff=^ 


wa  -  b*te  ma-theum  malo  -  tae  Uae-gnut        nh-wne  ah-hae  hae       Thae   -    thu  wah  - 

-J,         111.' 


^ 


^m 


i 


^— — <s-& 


t=^=^' 


pa    -   thin      h'te    inuni-b'tbin  nh-thin-hac  hoo  ah  -  lene     yaw    hae  yaw. 


mzi" — ^ 


3^ 


m 


I.I  ^ 

ee  yavB  ha      e  yavj    heah  ha  nh    hn    ee     f/aw  ee    yaw    ee  yaw  ah    ha  ee      yaw 


f=t. 


ttT 'S'- 


-^ 


T'j^rj' 


^ 


J t. 


J^:J=i 


d 


Aa« 


Aac 


thO'C. 


■f  •    r  •    '  r — r 


Me  -  ka-Hee  ab-ma  ma-zbon  num  -  pa 


£^ 


^^^^^^ 


'      I 


i 


f=r 


:atzzM. 


^ 


^^ 


ki^^l 


f     f     T'    — 


^ 


ba  -  zhe   bn  hae    -    ge      -    mn»      ffeak    ha  ah      ka      ee    yato  ee  -  gaw 


^-p     ^  '^  p     ^  ~^ 


i 


I     1.    L    L    ^ 


I 
I 


I 


'b 


T r 

Um-ba    e    -    dan      nan-koo-thae  lnin-thin-f>e-ga       am-ba    e    -  dan 


11^ 


CS)n  Pcd. 


4=14= 


^;=F= 


X 


I 


:fct 


?i&!zMiz«^ 


W— Jjrj^'^.: 


^ 


nan-koo-tha«  hun'tbln-bc -ga       Hal!   Nu-dan  hun-ga  nh-aA-je ab-nui-tn  nli-nn- 


m^^^^ 


is: 


^^ 


I 


thi 


^te     ah- yae- zha-ma- tho  UiD-ba  e  -dan      nan-koo-thaehan-thin-bc-ga 


^ 


jSSL 


tf  p  p  r  ir^fl 


No.  63. 


NA-G'THE  WA-AA/ 


m 


Si 


r- 


E  -  baf-tan      thi«-irft<'' tho  E   -    bae  -  tan      thtn*gae  •  tho 


i 


3=5= 


?=^ 


^P^^lf^ 


:#-*-»:. 


3 


r 

E-  ba<»  -  tan  -thlw-jrac  -  tho 


r 


Hiu;  l>U  -  ah-ga-tna  wa'>gnn'Za-be-dan 


^H^^^^^il- 


E  -   bae  -  tan  ahaeah  he  -  be-  tae        a    -   biiz*  xhc  -  tae 


H 4- 


I 


^ 


i^-*i — l^-    ^—^ 


5 


T^ W^ 


Nu-clanhun  -  ^a    tae  -  hae  -  tho. 


Nu  •  dan-hun-ga    tae  •  hae  .  tho 


^- 


± 


fctt 


t 


3= 


=1: 


V    '*     ^ 


5=5= 


E^ 


No.  63a. 


NA-G'THE  V/A-AN. 

(Another  eerximi  hy  Mr.  La  Fleschc.) 


^ 


LP-:-?-^ 


f^^ 


>=|-*:^»^ 


^gj 


£   •  bae  •  tan     thjn  •  gac-tho 


I       r 


E  •  bae  •  tan  thin-gao  -  tho 


10 — m — 1^ 


F=f= 


Con  Fed. 


fe 


^=fJ3-^ 


n=:: 


E  -  bae-  ta«  thin-  gae-  tho      Hae  Ish-ah - ga  ■wa-giin-ja-bc  -dan  sbapah  he-be-tae 


^rp^^ 


tf 


^l^i^ 


f=: 


r    r 


ah  •  bnzzfie  tae.    Na-dan-hnn-ga  tae-hae  tho    Nii-dau-hun-ga 'tae  -  hae    tho. 


^ 


S=FP 


i 


-M. *- 


P^ 


P 


rB  r=+ 


3 


,^MJ  }i^^=^ 


de     -  he    -     ke      wa-shu     •    sbae 


Hu  e     tha     ae  he       thae   Hu  e 


m^ 


^ 


-^^ 


i:szj 


f^^ 


W 


:g= 


■F 


f 


y 


i 


tha      tha  ha      ae      he  thae      thae  he        thae     thae.  ^| 


Ko-g&e   tae  -    he        ha  -  ce  than  -  zha      kft-arfto    tae  -    !ic       ha  -  ce 


mm^^m=^T^^=^^ 


tha    -   thnn  -  ga         ta  -  dan       shnn        -       tha  -    the    -    sha©. 


f 


P 


i 


i£i:f^ 


r r 

Hf  aw       Tha   hi  hue  t/n     kmi  haeaw    tha  ha  thoe         He  aw    thaha 

:£  i  :£: 


ha<t  ya  hae         yahhm   thae      Keyae    tha  ha  Oo-I 


^   f    1*   r     I 

>o-tha-zba-zhae-^n  In-  loc-dae        ■ 


135 


igEJz^rjsSj:: 


t^r^%: 


tha-gha-gae   he  yae  thaehaetho-tOa  -  thadacoii-the-.shon'vve-snahtoa/i-wftn-shafiliae 

r*-— •— • • r»— t — W- 


^^-^     M    |»— I— 1=F1 


^ 


p 


I  I  J3      I 


;ha-gae       Ae  yaA  tAa  Ao  tAo. 


i7<pyaArAaAaOa-tlia-zha-zhae-gan  iDtae-dae  tha-gha-gae       he  yah  tha hatha. 


No.  71.  WAE  WACHEE. 

Double  bent  ^  =  152. 


laeAiAac      ya    ae  hne  tha  i/ae  ha  h(i€    ya  ae  haetha  ah  Aa       ya  aehaetha 


^i^^^^^a^grgijj^p 


yrif  ka    hue        yu  ae  haetha     thahatho-e  Zan-zhemnndacahma  «ha-«e    thae 


^^^^^ 


0t^0- 


^ 


ttr 


-» — » — I 


aA        ha         ya  ae  hat  tha       ae  ha  hae        yae  ne  hit  tha        tha  Aa  tho. 


No.  72.  WAE-WA-CHEE. 

Double  drumbeat.  ^  ~  V2Ct. 


/fe      yu    Aor  f/tae  Ane     t  yn      /ute       he       ya  hue    thae  hat  e    yn       hae  ^M 

^  i»  ,>  ^  ^ ^—»~m  ^  ^    ,  <» — m-^M^     ^  »  ^  ^  ,^ ^-^,^_, 


s 


A<!       j/rt    Aa     {Aae  Aa«  e    yn       hnp        hae      nh  hue  tha<' hnp  tho-e  Sha-aft 


r^p~^f 


T    r 

zhln-ga    nn  ae  -  gc-zhaw-dan  ae  -  go-ma    tho     oenh-tan  tha-ha  -  gae-ali  Aa« 


f' 


*^*r 


m 


SE=- 


nr^zt=r=t 


^=^=^^±^i«z^=jt±r^ 


ir- 


^^ 


3p 
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APFEXDrX. 


If  t/w-  <inr«tJoQ  ibookl  be  ■•kart,  wfaj  la  mf  WB/taldim  af  the  umm 
liTT*  I'l  1  iMir«  not  vttenpCcd  to  irpwii  rertwii  peetili*n- 

tie*  of  ...;■.,. uoo  oliMTrabk  hi  Jndoui  tSm^^og^  I  would  dUuplj 
Mjf  that,  daraig  tbt  eulier  jtmtw  of  nj  tCa&B.  I  w»s,  with  iKher 
otMM>rr«n*  iaciloid  to  brfirr^  b  the  il^eorjr  of  •  iciuic»l  Msk,  in 
fthieb  tbt  lnlerr»l  of  •  tone  wmm  diride^l  iBto  ro«oj  (ii«rU ;  hat.  for 
MivenJ  Jt«r«  now  past,  baviog  beconie  mace  fam^tar  witli  tbe  I&- 
diaa'a  moAtot  tho!i0A  and  frdlotf  eooeinlBgnoaict and  as  tlw  re- 
anil  ttt  fiarrfal  lortatlgaikMi  of  nandreda  of  aonga  which  I  haire 
1niniH-ntK4«  I  IxaTe  bean  Wd  to  ace&mnt  for  hb  pecioliar  iotanatiooa 
in  ritl^r  wajfl  Ihnn  in  tbc  uwf  of  n  roiouti*!;  dtridetl  &i'«Ie. 

Uptm  |Migi*  11  J  Imvr  f-n]t>Hl  mttrntion  to  the  IndbnV  tnanage- 
naat  of  toa  To4ot,  to  fiia  Wk  of  enr  tntining  doe  to  the  abaence  of 
a  alaodtf n]  i^ilctL,  and  aI»o  to  ttic  tnlliteiiee  npoo  bb  voiee  of  out-of- 
difor  ving^iig.  Profef<M>r  Fitltnorc  on  pagii  69  bas  Fpofeeo  more 
fkilly  Ufiofi  tjiifl  BiibJ«ct.  1  bare  ali»o  meDtkiDed  tbe  IntUaD's  food- 
fM!ia  for  tJie  elTecl  produced  by  vibratioOB  of  his  voice.  He  n»ea 
vartoQtt  klndi  of  ihe'dioIo  in  bb  attempts  at  «?xpT«^ioiu  For  ln« 
•tnDo«t  ^  iiiut>>  wbeu  acvf pting  tbe  gift  of  a  boii»e,  will  rendtr  tiia 
•out;  ')f  tbiifikrt  aii  if  ht*  were  eingiog  it  while  riding  the  aoima^l; 
bi«i  ifotifi  wHI  Im  Kirohet)  jiiid  Jarrtd  m  pitclj,  as  if  by  the  gnlloping 
of  tJir  lirinii*.  Or,  an  iu  tUf  Mekattei!  dougg,  tbe  warrior  wifl  so 
fiiitiifigi'  hm  voii'**  iiH  to  i'tnivi'V  thi*  pk*tiir«'  of  the  wolf  trotting  or 
loping  over  the  prairie.  Then  again,  the  expression  of  emotions 
of  ni)  Htery,  or  dread,  aeema  to  require  the  noten  to  be  broken.  If, 
when  I  waH  leurning  one  of  these  songs,  1  held  a  quarter  or  half 
notft  to  a  Htca<ly  lone,  I  was  corrected  and  told  to  **make  it  trem- 
t)le."  It  ban  not  always  been  easy  for  me  to  distinguish  between 
a  tr(>niolo  used  for  expression,  and  a  series  of  short  notes;  I  have 
many  tinu^s  \Him  set  right  by  the  Indian  when  1  have  mistaken  a 
tn-nioio  r<jr  thirty-second  notes.  In  trying  to  express  rtsligions 
feurs,  or  stress  of  cmot  ion,  the  Indian  is  apt  to  slur  from  the  pitch ; 
hi!  Heldoni  attacks  a  note  clearly. 

In  noting  these  songs  I  have  been  careful  to  present  them  truth- 
fnlly,  nn<l  tliey  have  been  accepted  by  the  Indian  as  corract.  To 
convoy  Indian  nuinncrism  would  be  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
to  do  sa  l)y  a  fanciful  notntiou  would  end  in  caricature.  These 
nianncrisniH  do  not  form  an  integral  pnrt  of  the  Indian's  music,  he 
is  uncoiiHcioUH  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
th«'sc  external  peculiarities  of  a  strange  people,  but  if  one  would 
liear  Indian  nniHic  and  understand  it,  one  must  ignore  as.  he  does 
liiH  inanni  r  of  singing. 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
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PKEinsTOUIC 
BURIAL  PLACES  IN  MAINE. 


In  tbe  Hiimmersof  1802  and  1894  the  writer  hud  the  good  forluuo 
to  exajnine,  nuder  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Miistuin.  several 
burial  sites  in  Maine.  These  grave**  proved  to  be  of  great  antiq- 
uity and  ill  several  particiilara  utilike  any  heretofore  described. 

Two  of  these  ceiiiftcrii-H  had  beoi»  dug  over  by  collectora  of 
relies,  who  obtained  many  iinpleinonts  of  stone.  Two  nihers  had 
been  pariially  dcsiroyed  by  the  removal  of  pnivel.  Tlie  (iftli  was 
fortmiftti'ly  discovered  intact. 

The  Hrat  of  iheee  l>urinl  phices  was  in  a  gravel  bank  upon  the 
western  shore  of  u  hike  in  the  town  of  Uainariscotla,  Lineuln  Co. 
It  was  discovered  b^'  a  farmer  while  digj^ing  a  fox  from  bis  bur- 
row. The  excavation  ieveale<l  :•  stone  iuiplenienl  lying  upon  a 
mass  of  red  ochre.  Further  excavations  showed  the  layer  of 
ochre  lo  be  quite  extensive,  while  other  layers  occurred  at  irregu- 
lar inlen'alH.  About  seventy-live  guuges,  celts,  knives  and  pen- 
dants were  found.  These  implements  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  at  Portland. 

The  second  burial  place  was  upon  tlie  northern  slope  of  a  gravel 
hill  at  the  head  of  Fjenchman's  Bay,  near  Mt.  Desert  Ferry, 
Haucock  Co.  The  gravel  bank  was  partially  removed  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  Stone  implements  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  already  nientione<l  were  found  lying  in  red  ochre. 
Several  of  these  implements  have  been  presented  to  the  l*eabody 
Mnsenm  by  Mr.  Alfred  .Tohnsou  of  Boston  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Wood- 
cock of  Belfast,  Maine.  These  localities  were  visiited  but  no  ad- 
ditional graves  were  found. 

The  three  oilier  biirial  places  referred  to  will  be  described  in 
detail.     The  evidence  of  their  very  considerable  antiquity  is  con- 
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elusive ;    they  are   probnhly  the  oldest  cemeteries  known  in    the 
New  Enjilniul  states.' 

Fragments  of  an  ocL'ii>i1:aI  bone,  whith  bnd  ln'iii  prose rveil  l«y 
eontaet  with  beads  of  native  cop{>et',  wcrv  fourui  ru  ane  jrrave. 
No  iriipleinenis  or  ochre  >vere  fouml  in  this  liiave,  and  it  is  proli- 
able  that  it  was  of  more  recent  date  thtin  the  olUers.  In  some  of 
the  other  graves  there  was  a  small  qntintity  of  bune  dust  associated 
with  the  imjilemeiits  and  the  ochre. 


BURIAL  l^LACE  AT   KLLSUORIH. 

This  cemetery  ia  in  Hancock  Connty.  about  one  mile  below  the 
village  of  Ellsworth,  and  is  sitnated  in  a  sand  sind  gravel  l^nk 
terminating  in  a  high  bhiff  which  iit  this  point  (bvms  the  eastern 
bank  of  Union  River.  It  was  discovered  while  removing  sand  and 
gravel.  Each  grave  had  a  deposit  of  red  ochre  In  which  the  im- 
plements were  found.  The  finding  of  these  objects  cansed  nuich 
local  exciteineut,  and  a  large  area  was  dug  over  by  citizens  and 
many  implemeuts  secured,  inchiding several  long  spear  points  m:ide 
of  compact  shite.  Many  of  these  implements  were  presented  to 
the  IValjody  Mnseum  by  Mr.  (i.  S.  Cook  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Haines  of 
Kllswortli  and  Mr.  II.  L.  \Voo<lco<'k  Mf  Belfast,  wlio  look  them 
from  the  graves.  An  examination  of  the  bank  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  gnivtd  pit  revealed  indications  of  undisturbed  graves, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  its  systenmtic  exploration.  .Mr. 
.1.  W.  Coombs,  the  owner  of  the  land,  very  kindly  allowed  excava- 
tions to  be  made,  and  gave  assistance  in  many  ways.  Mr.  John  R. 
•Swftutou,  a  Harvard  student,  assisted  in  the  exploration  of  this 
burial  place  and  several  workmen  were  employed. 

Thi«  groujul  to  be  explore*!  was  staked  off  into  section**  ten  feet 
square  and  eacli  section  was  majiped  to  scale  and  numbered  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  I.  Kxcavalious  were  begun  at  the  edge 
of  the  gravel  pit  in  Sec.  8,  the  workmen  throwing  the  earth  behind 
them  as  they  mlvanccd,  keeping  a  perpendicular  wsdl  of  gravel 
in  front.  When  a  gi-ave  was  encountered  the  objects  within  it 
were  not  disturbed  until  the  earth  covering  them  wns  carefully  re- 
moved with  trowel  and  small  hand  broom,  photoginphs  of  the  im- 

*In  eeveral  iilliFr  IocnUt1i;ii  In  .Mulnt;.  luiiplL-jiicntH  liuve  lirtin  fuuinl  uiiilvr  clrrutu 
•tftncce  whltii  render  It  probn1>K<  tliitt  titer  were  •lc|ioe'U«<l  in  ^rares  of  thl*  type  nn<t 
perlort.  Oue  mnii  tieolnrcrt  thnt  hv  turiuvl  out  iiliictynhie  linplctneniA  wltiilii  » 
■pace  of  u  few  >ii|iiiire  roil*  by  "ploui^liliiK  lliree  Inrrows  deep." 
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plements  taken.  »ik1  ineasuiements  matle  au<l  recorded.  Tlie  exact 
locsUioij  of  each  itupleuieut  was  ascertaiued  by  tbe  use  of  two  tape 
lint*!*.  Using  utie  aide  of  the  srjnnre  section  as  a  base  line  the 
measureinenta  were  made  from  the  two  corner  stakes.  The  tlepth 
of  the  deposit  below  the  surface  was  noted  and  the  position  of  each 
inijilenient  farther  nscortaiiied  by  means  of  a  pocket  con>|m.*is. 

Although  included  iu  the  area  of  the  gravel   pit  only  a  portion 
of  the  lop  soil  had  Ijeen  removed  from  the 

northern  half  of  Sec- H.     A  trench  was  dug    *.  '■' 

to  a  depth  of  over  four  feet  near  the  southern 
portion  of  this  section  and  gradually  worked 
north.     The  wall  of  earlh  showt'd  no  tracer 

r 

of  having  ever  been  disturbed  until  the 
Boutheru  margin  of  Grave  A  was  reached.      "^   v 

Nine  Indies  from   the  j^irrface  a  bed  of        V^^*^^ 
white  asliea.  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 

*i  -I  *  1      i         »i  -.1  '""i"'  1-     Vertical     cros* 

three  mche.s,  was  found,  together  with  a  ,e,tiou  B'.c.  ti.ro »«». 
few  fcmall  fragments  of   charcoal   (Fig.  1,    «rnve  a,  En«w<.i-tiv,   Me. 

..       1  *•       \       Till*    ikiMed    line  liKncnti'i* 

.     vertica      cross     section   .    ..         ,        ,  .  . 

—       The  earth  immediately  be-    fun-  foniiattnn  of  (frnv*?! 

jiJt.  C.  Ai»htf*,    l>.  IDIsn-oWir. 


Fl' 


v..-rtl<-Jil 


ntlori  rjiit»L'il  liy  lye  from 
Eishea.  E,  Df«tur1>e<lKr»vel 
wltJilngrnvP.  F.  Rofloclirtv 
(I.   rintlsl-iirbpil  irrnvel. 


low  the  ashes  was  of  n  dark 

lir<»MU  color  and  very  eoui- 

pact.     Farther  down  the 

gravel  assumed  rich  brown 

and  yellow  shades.     Four  feet  from  the  surface  a 

mass  of  red  ochre  (indicated  upon  the  plan  by 

dott^il  shading)  was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 

the  grave.     The  outline  of  the  grave   could  be 

traced,  and  its  form  is  shown  in  the  cross  section 

Me.  The  duued  hue    through  its  centre.      When  the  line  of  ochre  ap- 

Indicated  the  surface 

of  ground  before  for- 

niailon  of  gravel  pU. 

C.   Ashe«.      U.   Dl»- 

colorulU'ii  cHueedbjr 

Ive    from  n^-he*.    E. 


crOHs  itectlou  1>",  K'. 
thruuicli  H  |H>rtiijn  i>( 
limvt'  A ,  KIlKwiirlh, 


peared  in  the  wall  of  sand  and  gravel  the  super- 
incumbent earth  was  removed  with  u  trowe!  and 
examiued  for  human  renunius,  but  careful  search 
revealed  no  indications  of  decayed  Ixme.  No 
Disturbed  KraT,r(  implements  were  found  with  the  ochre.  Just 
north  of  llie  centre  of  the  grave  lh«'  bed  of  ashes 
became  thicker,  and  a  dark  brown  mass  of  earth  with  shaiply  de- 
fined edges  aiid  of  the  peculiar  outline  shown  in  the  cross  section, 
Fig.  2,  was  encountered. 

In  nearly  all  graves  of  this  burial  place  dark  earth  masses  shad- 
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Ing  into  ricli  hrowns  sind  yellows  were  noted  just  l»etieath  the  anh 
beds.  These  masses  vnried  greatly  in  form  ami  size.  Tbis  dis- 
coloration of  the  gi'Rvel  waa  probably  produced  by  the  peiTolation 
of  lye  from  the  ashes. 

Carryinjj;  the  trench  along  the  western  side  of  .See.  7,  withiu  the 
gravel  pit,  a  mass  of  red  ochre  was  unearthed  twenty-six  incbes 
below  the  original  anrface,  but  only  a  few  inchcH  below  the  lloor 
of  the  gravel  pit.  This  ochre  marks  a  grave  (IV),  bntas  the  greater 
portion  of   earth  above  the  pigment  had 
been  removed,    its   outline   couhl  not  be 
traced.     A  very  small  quantity  (»f  whitish 
jxjwder,   which  proved   to  be  bone  dust, 
was  found  ueiir  the  ochre. 
S^ij^  Just  east  of  this  grave  the  edge  of  the 

]■    gravel  pit  rose  altinptlv  to  the  grassy  sur- 
face  of    the  lield,    iiiul    the  wnll    of   the 
excavation  showed  the  outline 
Ki...  o.     \cni..iii  tr-.r... -I'i'.  Qf  Ginve  C      A  vertical  cross 

tion   y.ii',   nirutigh  <jrttvt?   *'..,,. 

Kiigwyrth.  Me.   A.   Top  .ioH.  sfL'tioii    throtjgli    i1s   Centre  19 

C.  ABhc«.  D.  I>lBrnloraMoii  shown  lu  Fig.  3.  A  Ijcd  of 
cjtU84Ml  by  lye  from  M^hes.    K.       ,  ,^  ,  ,  i   .      ^  i 

Dl«tu.lK..lKravi.lwU!.i..>rr«v,..   ^hltc  UfiheK  WaS  foUUd  Jllst  bc- 

F.  Red  ochi-t!.  (i.  rii'liHturUt-ti  low  the  top  soil.      A  mas*  of 

gravel.    H,  Clilppeil  knlfi-.  .    ,         .  ,  t    .i        i     .». 

*  red  ochre    lay  at  tlie    bottom 

of  the  grave,  which  was  thirty-eight  inches  l>elow  the 
surface.  Hnne<l  within  this  ochre  was  the  chipjied  knife 
of  felsite  nhown  in  Fig.  4.  A  greater  part  of  the  ochre 
bad  been  placed  in  the  northern  side  of  the  grave,  and 
the  mas«  measured  thirty-two  inches  in  length.  No 
truce  of  bones  wa**  fonnd. 

Just  beyond  Grave  C,  the  wal!  of  eartij  showed  a  thin 
line  of  ashes,  nine  and  ane-half  inches  below  the  surface, 
extending  over  Grave  D  and  continuing  northvvard 
several  feet.  A  [locket  of  white  ashes  eighteen  inches  across  and 
eight  inches  deep,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  5,  joined  the  thin 
layer  over  the  centre  of  the  grave.  Below  the  ashes  the  distiirliLMl 
earth  within  tlie  grave  was  of  various  tints  of  brown  and  yellow. 
A  mass  of  red  ochre,  forty  inches  from  the  surface,  lay  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  yellowish  earth  mixed  with  bone  dust,  near  which 
was  a  small,  daik  mass  of  earth  evidently  colored  by  the  decom- 
SBS 


IM 


Kicj.  i. 

L  h  1  |>  r>  V  d 

kill  fc     from 

tjirtve  C, 

Kl]i*witrth, 

Me.    |. 
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position  of   a  hinnnii  Iwdy.     No  iin]ileineut8  were  fouml  in  lliis 

Grave  E,  Sec.  6,  forty  inches  in  depth,  was  of  the  same  geiieisil 
ohanicter  as  those  previously  described.  The  layer  of  ashes  nbove 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gi'ave  and  fragments  of  chairoftl 
lay  npon  the  upper  surface  of  the  ashes.  The  dark  mass  of 
cemented  earth  was  of  peciiliur  form  and  extonded  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  grave.  Two  grooved  stone  pendant*  fmd  a 
decomposed  lireslone  were  surromidi'd  by  , 
a  quantity  of  red  ochre  which  occupied  the  > 
position  shown  in  the  vertical  section. 
Fig.  G.  The  relative  position  of  these  ob- 
jects w^ill  be  seen  by  reft-iiing  to  IMnte  I. 
Only  a  citider-like  mass  and  yellow  oxide 
of  iron  in  powder  remained  of  ilu-  fire- 
atone  which  was  originally  a  n^xlide  of 
iron  pyrites. 

Diu'inetheexplorttlioMs  of  these  ancient      ^ '••    ■     \i'i' ..-,-. 

-  Uoii  H  ,  I  ,  niroujrii  (Jrnre    I), 

bnrial    places,    KlUxvorlh.  Mc     a.  Top  «(.n, 

'^  >'ral  more  or  ^'-  '^''""^'''"'-    c.  A«iiio«.    i>. 

liiriHiltirntlttii    <;iiupuil   l>y    hi- 
mpowd    rn.iu  n-licn.    E.  HUturljc'.l 
>      were    K''-^^'*'!  wUhln  Kruvn.     P.   Keit 
,      „,,  ofhrtf.  G.  rodi«>turl>e<lgrnTt'I. 

lound.    Iheyoc- 

^j^  piincd  singly  or  in  pail's.     Occasionally 

"  :i  uodtile  of  pyrites  hud  been  placed  in 

the  grave  accompanied  by  a  well-liattered 

felsite  iiammersione.      Krennentl?  a  little 

Kli..(i.     VtTtl<^«l<rii«i<  «ertii>ti  ' 

•I'.K'.  throujth  <irnv«  K,  ElU-  masH  of  vellow  oxide  of  iron  in  powder 
worth,  .w«.    A.  Top  »on,    B.  ^-ag  fill  that   renmined    of  om>  of   these 

ChnrroMl.     C.   Asliox.     I>.    DIs- 

ooiorHUon  .aii^ci!  iiy  lye  fn>m  aucicnt  fire-maUuig  implements,  and  this 
itHhe*.    K.  nuturU-tl  trfavei  jg  0,,^  (,f  x\\Q  evidences  of  the  age  of  the 

wittitii   grnvi".      f.    K«jd   orlire.    .        .    • 

Cr.    riHliMurtuMl  (iruvcl.     II.    '»"''l!ilS. 

Poar.-,iwuMMi  |.i-nd«iit.  '\\^q  oatliuc  of  the  graves  within  the 

northern  half  of  the  cemetery  could  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gravel.  No  diltlcnlty  was 
experienced,  however,  in  obtaining  accurate  cross  section.'^  of  the 
great  lire  hole  or  comnmnal  grave. 

A  inaHH  of  reil  ochre  was  found  east  of  the  centre  of  Sec,  h^ 
forty-eight  inches  from  the  surface,  which  marked  the  bottont  of 
Grave  P.     Kxcept  in  a  few  places  the  disturbed  earth  al>ove  could 
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AM  be  «laiitl«f«taiHd  fnm  tim  tmmmadm^  gnrel.  sad  it  w*  »■•- 
prjMibK  U»  tnce  tbr  oalliae  of  tbc  grarr. 

XortkoC  GfBTie  F«cfc  t»o  dfcakr  liepwrioM  or  ^  §t*  boltt," 
tkt  krsBM  bcte^  «boat  dfbteai  feci  m  liiaipHfr  with  a  cestnl 
dfipwtioa  of  owe  foot.  Kxcanratkww  ■huwui  lhi>  to  he  •co— - 
aal  gmr«  when  mertraX  bodies  had  beea  baried.  EmA  litpoa'rt  oT 
odm  vitbin  the  flbv  bole  ptobabl j  awilBad  the  nutans  piaoe  ot  m 
body ;  aad  Cor  cooveAknee  «acb  ie  cotwidetad  a  aepoxate  gnv«. 
ai>d  U  M>  dcaif^tMl  opoo  tbe  pUo. 

A«bc«  were  caooosteretl  m  few  fe^t  from  the  Mtotbera  nargio  of 
tbe  great  depnamta :  and  n  the  work  pfogreeecd  all  the  cbaraeter- 
Mtiea  of  tbe  grataa  almJj  described  ware  foond  to  be  preaoit 
fa«ff»  Bpna  a  brger  Male. 

Tbr  depo«rt  of  odtfr  marking  Grave  F.  Sec.  3.  lar  fortT-one 
loehea  beoestb  tbe  mtrftu^,  Uj^tber  wiih  a  dark  discoloration  of 
tbe  gnrd  snd  •  sinsn  smouDt  uf  whitish  grains,  which  analysis 
•brewed  to  be  decayed  booe. 

A  abort  distaoce  to  the  east,  •urroiioded  by  A  hijer  of  red  ochre, 
wan  an  angular  rock  aad  near  it,  upoo  opposite  skies,  were  two 
pcnr'nIiApert  \>euA»uVi  with  their  groored  ends  pointing  to  tbe 
M^utbweet.  A  panially  diaiotegrated  firestone  lay  1o  tbe  right 
of  tbe  rock.  Ju<lging  by  the  appearance  of  the  sarro«uiding earth 
two  or  more  ^lOilies  ha<l  Ireeu  biirie<l  near  thiji  stone.  A  small 
quuntity  of  l»one  dutit  w;»g  obtained  from  Grave  H.  bm  all  traces 
of  bone  hofl  disappeared  from  Grave  I. 

Grnve  H  wan  three  feet  ii<:>utbeaal  of  the  centre  of  tUe  fine  hole. 
A  [MMidant  und  n  rude  iropienivnt  of  sluty  ^Vtue  lav  upon  tbe  pniut. 

Vertical  croM  M^ctiotia  throof^h  this  lire  hole  at  L'-M'  and  X'-O' 
an'  «hown  in  Kiji*.  7  and  H.  Near  the  centre  of  the  depression 
and  three  feet  from  the  t^iirfnce  was  found  a  mass  of  dark  brunrn 
earth  mixed  wtth  red  ochre.  This  mass  hod  a  mnxiraam  diameter 
of  three  feet;  it  varie«l  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  thicknesSf 
and  was  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to  break  even  with  a  pick. 
Although  examined  with  the  greatest  care  no  trace  of  bone  visible 
to  the  eye  was  found.  Chemical  analysis,  however,  showed  de- 
coyetl  bone  to  be  present. 

Two  inuMses  of  re<l  ochre  were  discovered  fifty-three  inches  from 
the  Hurfact'  in  Ihf  eastern  half  of  Sec.  4  (Grave  L).  This  grave 
may  have  been  duji  jirevioiis  to  the  excavation  of  the  (lie  hole. 
Ita  outline  oould  not  be  traced,  neither  was  it  possible  to  determine 
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whflUer  it  coiitniued  one  or  Uvo  l^iirialH,  altliougb  tlie  imlication 
seemed  to  be  lliat  two  Uxlies  Imil  l)een  ilepositcil  tliero.  Nenr  tl»e 
ochre  uponwiiich  the  irnplemeDts  Imd  been  placed,  a  smnll  quantity 
of  hone  (Inst  wtis  fosind,  ami  rlost*  to  the  nccoitipunvinjj  deposit  of 


Flo.  7.  Vcrttoal  iTOBS  ^cotlnii  t.'.M'.thr<iii(rhCottiniiiii»l  Unive  or  Fir*  IIoIp  1,  Ell». 
^vorih.  Me.  A.  To|»  »iill,  li.  Clmn-tuil.  C,  C.  Achre.  I>.  lUn'olorntloii  cA«fle<l  by 
IjB  frtnn  mdIics,  E.  OtMurlx^d  gnircl  Within  Are  lii»le.  F.  Ki«i1  uiliro.  »;.  I'litlN 
tiirltL'il  snuvH.    II.  Smntl  IhiuIiUt.     I.    Flrustoue.    .1.  lliiJe  ^itoni' Innilctiient. 

pniul  lay  nmsaea  ol"  d:irk  e^fth  probably  dincoldred  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  liiimnn  bmly.  Tlie  oclire  had  been  deposited  in  two 
mi»8)ie!4,  the  hirjrer  being  ationl  one-h:df  inch  in  thickness  and 
eighteen  inchea  in  diameter. 


Fio.  H.  Vertlrnl  «Ti)»t-  -ieit:!.!!  X'.O',  through  Communal  timvv  or  Fire  Hole  1,  Ellr 
wortU,  Me.  A.  Top  »ull.  B.  CliHrmiil.  C.  Ashes.  D.  Ulsroloratlon  .aii!.i'«l  l.y  lye 
fmni  Hihei..  K.  Dlstiirheil  gravel  within  lire  hole.  F.  Rc.l  .ulire.  ii.  TiiilUliirbed 
gTKvel.    The  dark  vnat»,  tu  the  left  of  E,  contained  red  ochre  nml  bone  iluct. 

Within  this  mass  of  paint  were  found  a  snirdi  rude  scraper  and 
a  flake,  both  of  felsite,  and  upon  it  lay  a  partially  disintegrated 
firestone  and  the  rudely  engraved  iuiplemeiit  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 
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posit  in  the  grave.     Ibe  side  oj 


This  latter  implement  somewhat  resembles  the  so-called  ''ulus" 
or  slate  knives  which  are  not  uncommon  in  New  England.  The 
cutting  edge  had  l»een  broken  awny  and  the  implement  had  not 
been  used  for  cutting  puqwaes  for  some  time  previous  to  its  de- 
posit in  the  grave.  The  side  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing bears  evidence  of  its  use  as  a 
shar|>entng  stone,  and  many  of 
the  incised  lines  upon  it  have  been 
nearly  obliternled.  Tlie  ib'sigu 
upon  the  side  illustrated  is  well 
no.  9.  iinpicnient  fn.m  urar*  L.  EUs  preserved,  Only  a  few  of  the 
worth.  Me.   OriiAmeDte.1  wUh  a  design    |i„gg  having  been  ground  away. 

in  li]<4«e(|  lliie».    |.  «.t  i  .1  *  j  * 

Near  the  uoi  thwesteni  edge  of 
fire  bole  No.  1  a  large  mass  of  deep  red  ochre  was  unearthed, 
seventeen  inches  below  the  original  surface,  and  upon  it  lay  a  well 
finished  pemlaul  (Plate  II|,  A  small  disintegrated  firestone  was 
.'dso  diBcovere<i  in  the  paint.  No  indications  of  human  remains 
were  found,  nor  could  the  outline  of  the 
grave  be  traced. 

Fire  hole  No.  2  had  been  dug  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-eight  inches.  A  cross 
section  showed  a  mixture  of  earth,  ashes 
and  charcoal  with  occasionally  small 
quantities  of  red  ochre.  It  seemed  that 
the  earth  had  been  disturbed  quite  re- 
cently, probably  by  workmen  prospecting 
for  gravel. 

Grave  O,  twenty-four  inches  below  the 
original  surface,  contained  red  ochre  and  nnnve  copvtT.  b.  rrajtmi'iit* 
the  remains  of  a  firestone.  A  discolored  g^av^^  wuiiin  gnw.  D.  Vu- 
inass  of  earth  three  inches  in  thickness  «ii«.iur».*'.t  urnvei 
was  found  near  the  ochre,  but  there  was 
no  indication  of  bone.  This  grave  and 
graves  M  and  N  were  within  the  limits  of  a  shallow  gravel  pit* 
and  several  inches  of  the  earth  aboxe  them  hud  been  removed. 

Grave  X,  Section  2,  contained  neither  uchre  nur  implements. 
As  above  noted  this  grave  was  within  the  limits  of  thesmull  gravel 
pit,  and  the  earth  above  it  had  been  removed  to  a  deptli  of  from 
four   to  twelve  inches.     The  original  surface  is  indicate<l  by  the 


Flo.  in.  Vcrtl«"*l  «*r«>»e««:- 
lloii  r",  Q  ,  throu^li  timve  X, 
ElUwortti,  Mc.  A.  Km^nionu 
of  (M'rlpltal  Ikiiic,  hikI  bvadn  of 


E.  SiirfiH'e 
of  i;roiiiiil  before  furnintlon 
of  irnirel  pit. 
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dotted  line  K  in  Fig.  10.  The  upper  remaininjj  poftioii  of  the 
grave  cotitniaed  ashes  aud  a  smiM  quantity  of  ohtiicoal  uiixcd  with 
the  gmveL  The  charcoal  and  tishes  were  thickest  near  the  oentre 
of  the  j;rave.  About  uiueteeii  iucJjes  from  the  surface  and  a  litth* 
to  oue  side  of  the  tetitre  were  the  cnnnbliug  fragnieutH  of  a  hu- 
niut)  occipital  boue^  and  twenty-two  beads  made  by  rolling  strips 
of  native  copper.     A  number  of  the  heads  lay  in  contact  with  the 


^w*.- 


V 


A 


./ 


-■-.^f  > 


<.y 


Flo.  11.   Native  copper  b«i4s  »nd   rrntrnietiti)  of  o<*««Jplul  Iwtic  from  Grave  >', 

E]I«wurth,  BIc.  n  FrairmoiiU  of  ueol|tUan>aiie.  h.  nraili^in  roiitart  with  fmi^ient 
of  Uoni".  r.  llfjul  wllli  plcve  ol'  liuck^skin  roirl  iniitniflUi^,  In  mnUift  with  rnipiuetil 
of  iMJtie.  f/, «".  BeiKlc.  /.  I'.irtidii  or  buckskin  cord  u[iiiii  wlildi  Ih-jhIs  were  strung, 
showing  knot.    \ 


houe.  Typical  forms  of  these  beads  with  fragments  of  the  buck- 
skin thong  upon  which  they  were  strung,  and  pieces  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  The  [ncservation  of  l>oth 
bone  aud  thoug  is  due  to  the  presence  of  cop|>er  s.-dts.  All  other 
partji  of  tlie  Kkull  and  .skeleton  hail  disappear»'d.  On  two  or  three 
pieces  of  charcoal  was  a  cindei-like  stjUAtunce  which  may  have 
l>een  caused  by  the  bmningwood  coming  in  contact  with  the  body, 
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but  there  wa&  no  evjilence  of  eivination.  On  the  contrai  v,  iii  all 
these  liitririls  eaie  seemed  lo  have  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  tire 
over  the  gruvea  from  reaching  the  bodies. 

Ahoiil  two  feet  U-Iow  the  original  surface  wn^  a  layer  of  birch 
bai  k  upon  which  the  Ixxly  had  probably  been  placed.  Fragments 
<y{  this  bark,  two  inches  or  more  in  lengtln  are  perfectly  preserved 
and  one  or  two  pieces  show  contact  with  fire.  It  seems  incredible 
that  lliiii  bark  sliould  have  outlatited  the  skeleton.'  A  careful 
search  for  the  line  of  contact  between  the  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed gravel  failed  to  outline  the  grave.  It  was  evident  that  the 
body  hud  been  placed  at  length  and  not,  as  was  probably  the  case 
in  ihe  majotity  of  burials  in  this  cemetery,  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  gravel  was  discolored  for  several  inches  below  the  layer  of 

.   bark,  but  it  was  impossii>tc 

to  tell  wliother  the  earth  hail 

*  been  disturbed  or  merely  dis- 

_  __i—  coloroil  by  the  percolating  lye 

:  ^■*^^---  fn»m  tiie  ashes.     It  is  to  be 

regreited  Ihal  the  gravel  bad 
rio.ii    V.M ti.-fli.ru.. -.M-iionT- 1    ihrou^i,   ^         .enjoved  from  the  upper 

<:.  Anheii  «n«i  4iiiin«ial.  G.  «i.  Ki-it  m-lin>.  porlsou  nf  ihis  grave  as  it 
II.  auu*  .pennH.jMt,  J.  J.  snnd  reni.MiU'.i  In.  .^\^^  letnovct*  the  greater  iior- 
to  n  <M)iut*iic't  niKKn.  ,  ,    ,         ,   ,      r     ,  .  , 

lion  of  thea$hbe<l  which  was 

piobably  present  jnttt  la-lciw  the  lop  soil.  Thii*  burial  had  few 
fi'attnvs  in  common  with  the  other  graved  in  this  cemetery,  au«l 
may  be  of  a  later  dale.  No  implements  or  traces  of  i*ed  ochre 
were  found. 

'I'he  gravel  immediately  south  of  Grave  N  was  coarse  and  cou- 
tained  a  large  auiouul  of  iron  which  had  cemented  it  iuto  a  ooin- 
paot  masa  not  easily  broken  witli  a  pick. 

Still  farther  to  the  south  the  gravi^l  became  finer  and  was  finally 
re|>lficed  by  sand  in  Sections  9  and  10.  The  exposed  wiill  of  sand 
at  the  wr^tern  edge  cif  tlie  gravel  pit  showed  no  signs  of  stratifi- 
cation, neither  were  there  any  indications  of  its  ever  having  been 
dii*lui'bed  even  within  the  limits  of  Grave  .1.  As  the  w«ll  <if  sand 
was  gradually  lenioved,  a  layer  of  red  ochre  was  eueouuiercd 
twenty-one  inches  from  tlie  surface  (at  the  left  in  vertical  cross 
section.  Fig.  I'J)    and   U|)ou  it  lay  the  finely  finished   slate  spear 

'  f'roffvHiir  I'litiijitti  rmiiKl  i\  Inrgre  |>le<'v  of  hltrli  Imrk  tn  hii  liiittiitre  griivt;  In  Win- 
tbrop,  MA»ti,.  whtch  inu*t  have  Ueco  over  two  bukitlred  >'ear»  old. 
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point  illiistrntefl  in  Fig.  13.  AlMuit  h  foot  farllier  to  the  north 
(Fig.  12)  lixy  ttjiother  mass  of  orhfe  without  iinpletnetita.  .Still 
faither  to  tlie  noiih  a.ti(l  on  tv  Ihiglier  level  were  foiiniJ  aslies  sind 
bits  of  chnrt'oul.  Tho  unuil  J«e!ow  the  hij^'is  of  ochre  w»b  soinc- 
wlint  discoloretJ  ainl  poriiojis  of  it  were  cfiiieutuil  into  comjiuct 
manses,  evidently  by  tljf  IIuil'  ffuni  the  Bkelelon.  No 
frtti;im'ii.t  of  bone  or  |>iii*liclf  of  boneciust  was  fouiKi,  iior 
i-oulij  liie  lint!  ol'  tleiiiarL-fition  betwetri  the  diHturl)efl  and 
nntlisturbed  sand  be  determined.  South  of  Grave  J  an 
nudiihitiug  line  of  light  red  ochro  ext^'iided  north  and 
soulh  for  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  four  inches,  at  an 
average  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  the  inaxiniuin 
depth  being  thirty  inches.  The  ochre  varied  in  tliiekness 
from  one-lialf  inch  to  three  inches.  Small  cjieantities  ol* 
ashes  and  (di.-ireoal  were  eiieountered  at  an  aveui^e  depth 
of  eight  inches  from  ilio  surfsice. 

The  implements  ilbislratfd  in  Fig.  14  were  taken  from 
various  di-plhs,  each  (m|)lenient  lyinj^  in  a  little  muss  of 
ochre  of  »  darker  shade  lliau  that  Ibrming  the  continuons 
line  below.  The  relative  position  of  the  implenieuts  is 
shown  upon  the  pltin.      (Plate  1.  Section  10.) 

The  lirst  implement  discovered  in  Giave  K  was  the 
pendsint  illustrateil  in  Fijj.  14  /'ithe  most  easterly  in  the 
plan).  This  lay  in  a  nni'Hs  of  ochre  twelve  inches  front 
the  surface.  Two  inchts  belmv  tins  deposit  was  a  dise- 
sli.iped  discoloration  of  the  sand  live  inches  in  diameter 
and  titreequnilers  of  an  inch  in  thiikness  which  wa»  sep- 
anilvd  fioin  the  ochre  above  and  Ijelowby  a  layer  of  pnre 
sand.     The  sand  wan  dibcolored  and  cemented  in  several    i. 

rlii.  Ill, 

places  below  the  implements.     South  of  the  main  ilepnsit    i'oU»iii'<i 
of  implements  a  aiujile  pendant  (No.  20)  lav  twentvfiuir  *'''•'•' M'l'"'" 
inches  lienealh  the  surface  in  a  mass  of  red  ochre.    Ah  omve  j, 
this   relic   mav  have    been   deposited    in  another  yrave.   ^'"^"''rtJ*. 

.Mc.    t 

it  is  not  iucludi'd  iu  the  illustrations  of  olijittti  from 
Grare  K.  Thirty  incties  from  the  surface  au<l  near  the  centre  of 
the  deposit  lay  the  chippe<l  knife,  the  pendant,  Hn<l  the  sharpening 
stone  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  {/,  e  and  i.  The  two  celt-like  blades 
a  and  h  were  twenty-eight  inches  below  tlie  surface.  .Six  inches 
above  aod  to  the  north  of  the  smaller  of  these  blades  was  found 
the  pendant  (cZ)  with  a  much  disiniegtated  surface.    The  other 
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impleraenta  nre  n  small  cbiseL  probably  once  tltte<l  to  a  hautile  of 
wood  or  antler  (/«)  and  u  typical  specimen  of  a  feiaite  hammer- 
stone  {j)  once  fornnng  n  part  of  a  Ihc-makitig  set.  Its  companion, 
•A  lump  of  iron  pyrites,  had  hoeome  outirely  disiniegrated,  nothing 
reinuiuing  of  it  save  a  few  particles  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  which 
iHy  iu  the  sand  and  adhered  to  the  hammerstoue.  This  hauimer- 
stone,  like  most  of  these  implements  obtained  during  the  explora- 
tionh,  is  skilfully  faishioned  to  lit  the  (int^ers,  only  one  side  l^eing 
used  to  strike  the  pyrites  —  thenp^ierand  righthand  side  as  shown 


Vm.  1(.  liii|ilvnieat»  from  Grave  K,  EUswnrtli.  Mv.  a.  h,  c.  Cric  Itkr  b1n<tc»» 
'/.«,/.  Pe»r.*liJiiM'«l  iH'nilHuts,  ff.  Ciitppeil  Itnlf*'.  A.  Snmll  rhl-fl  like  Imple- 
mctit.    t.  rollshlug  rtoDe.   J.  Felnlte  )iniiiii»cftituui%  pnrt  of  n  flro  mnklo^  •!'(.  |. 

in  the  drawing.  The  lower  portions  of  the  celt-like  blades  ob- 
tained from  this  grave  are  polished  and  the  cutting  edges  nre  sharp 
and  iu  perfect  condition,  while  the  np]>er  ^Mirtions  are  rudely  finished 
and  were  probably  inserted  into  sockets  tif  wood  or  jinller. 

The  material  removed  from  the  southern  part  of  the  large  gravel 
pfl  previous  to  my  exploralious  was  principally  sand.  A  number 
of  graves  were  encountered  during  the  removal  of  the  sand  and 
many  uiiplemenls  were  found. 

The  Peabody  Museum  is  fortunate  in  receiving  as  a  gift  a  large 
portion  of  these  implements.  They  consist  of  eighteen  celta,  a 
400 
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pi'ar-shfiped  iientlaiit,  fourteen  large  chipped  knives  or  speaipoiiits 
of  wliicli  Fig.  15  is  agoodexAnipIe,  and  sixteen  finely  polished  and 
gracefully  shaped  Innceheads,  typical  fonns  of  which  nve  shown 
in  Fig.  liJ.  The  majority  of  these  lauceheads  are 
of  compact  green  slate,  with  crosa  8€clion  either 
lenticular^  lozenge-shaped  or  octagonal.  No  reJiahle 
iiifonnjitiou  could  be  obtained  regariliug  their  posi- 
tions in  ih«  gravcrt.  It  was  said  thai  they  were 
found  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  lying  in  red 
ochre.  It  is  prot>able  that  their  positions  were  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  specimen  taken  from  Grave 
J.  This  lancehead  had  probably  been  fastened  to  a 
shaft  and  placed  with  the  body  lengthwise  in  the 
grave,  Ihe  slate  point  evidently  occupying  a  position 
near  the  head. 

.Itidgiijg  from  the  graves  of  which  tlie  outlines 
could  be  traced,  thwre  were  three  kinds  of  burials  iu 
this  ancient  cemetery.  The  first  consisted  of  bowl- 
shaped  cavities  dug  to  a  depth  of  from  thirly-eight 
to  Hfty-tbree  inches.  Within  the  cavity  the  iKxly 
was  placed,  probably  iu  a  tlexed  position  and  accom- 
panied by  various  worldly  possessions  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  grave  was  then  tilled  with  gravel  and 
i\  fire  kindled  uverit.  Tlie  second  lype  of  bnrial  wns  similar  to 
tliis,  ihe  principal  ditferences  l>eing  in  the  size  of  the  grave  and 
the  ntnnlier  of  bodies  deposited  therein.  The  thin!  type  differed 
from  Ihe  others  iu  Imving  the  body  placed  at  length  in  a  shallow 
grave. 


V\(,.  l.v  Typu 
c|ii"«'liiif  n  of 

rhippeij  hnptc 
iiifiiti<  from 

(fr;i\'L'%  :n  Inrgc 
rfroTfl  pit,  En«. 

worili.  Ml'.    ) 


BURIAL  l^LACE  AT  BUCKSKORT. 

Bucksport  is  eighteen  miles  below  Bangor  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Penobscot  river.  The  peninsula  upon  which  the  ancient 
cemetery  is  situated  i.s  locally  known  as  Iniliau  Point,  and  lies 
about  a  half  mile  above  the  village.  The  river  widens  just  south  of 
this  point  and  forms  a  broad,  shallow  baVt  bordered  by  a  pebbly 
beach.  Rising  from  this  beach  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  is  a  bluff. 
A  few  feet  from  its  edge  lies  a  gravel  knoll,  the  site  of  the  burial 
place.  A  greater  part  of  this  cemetery  was  free  from  the  growth 
of  sapling  pines  which  covered  the  rest  of  the  ridge. 

p.    M,    TAI-KKS    I      iR  401 
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III  ISOl  Mr.  George  Blodgett  had  occasiou  to  remove  gravel  from 
llie  soiilliern  slope  of  the  ridge.  Alter  a  number  of  cart  loads  had 
been  removed,  one  of  the  vrorknien  noticed  n  well  wrought 
stone  implement  eml>pdded  in  thf  gravel.  Continued  exca- 
vations revealed  other  specimens  lying  in  rod  ochre,  and 
by  searching  along  the  rond  where  the  gravel  ha«l  heen 
placed  for  repairs  several  more  were  found. 

North  of  tile  jrravel  pit  a  space  about  tifteeu 
feet  by  (ifty  feet  was  subseqntiitly  dug  over 
by  residontt*  of  Itucksport  in  nearch  of  relics. 
The  number  of  iinplcmi^nts  fonud  conhl  not  be 
ascertaini'il,  but  about  forty  were  shown  to 
the  author. 

An  examination  of  the 
nnwoodeil  part  of  this 
knoll  adjoining  the  gravel 
pit  gave  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  other  graves, 
and  preparations  were  ac- 
cordingly made  fur  a  c^re- 
ftil  investigation  of  the 
umlistiirbed  portion  of  the 
cemetery.  The  ground 
was  staked  off  itilo  sec- 
tions twelve  and  one-half 
feet  square,  and  a  |4nn 
made.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  F,  all  the  sections 
in  the  plan  (Plate  III) 
contained  Imrials.  Other 
sections  explored,  Ijitt 
containing  no  burials,  are 
not  shown  npoti  the  plan. 

To  the  south  of  the  area 
included  in  the  plan  lay 
the  gravel  pit  and  the 
ground  ilng  over  by  lesidents  in  search  of  relics.  To  the  west  an 
outcrop  of  clay  replaces  the  gravel.  No  burials  were  found  in  Ibis 
clay.  A  thick  growth  of  sapling  pines  covered  the  knoH  to  the 
402 
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north  and  east.     Not  hju'ing  permission  to  remove  tliesc  trees  tbia 
pnrt  was  not  explored. 

Tin-  j^ravel  was  compfiratively  coarse  and  very  compact,  render- 
ing necessary  the  use  of  a  pick. 


SECTION    A. 


Sinking  a  trench  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  undisturbed 
gravel  and  working  nruih,  a  line  of  ochre  was  disclosed  twenty- 
fonr  inches  from  the  surface  at  the  southern  edge  of  Section  A. 
The  vertical  bank  of  t-arth  was  examined  with  the  utmost  care  to 


\- 


V 


Fui.  IT.    Iiii|>li'iiicni9  from  Grave  A.  Secllon  A,  Bnrkoport.  Me.    | 

ascertain  tlie  outline  of  the  grave,  hiit  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  graves  could  tiie  outline  be  determined.  Tiiis  was  prob- 
ably due  in  great  measure  lo  the  coarseness  of  the  gravel.  '1  he 
graves  were  also  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
amount  of  nndidturlied  earth  within  the  urea  of  the  cemetery. 
Reiiiovvug  the  earth  from  above  the  deposit  of  oobre  the  group 
of  implements,  illustrated  in  Fig.  17,  was  brought  to  light.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  implements  arc  shown  in  the  plan,  Plate 
in,  Section  A,  Grave  A.    The  gouge  at  the  left,  in  Fig.  17,  shows 
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considerable  weatbering  imJ  has  a  broken  edge.  I'bis  inipleuieut 
was  lying  upon  ita  side,  tbe  position  in  wliich  it  was  probnbly  de- 
posited. Xeur  tlie  goufie  were  two  lariie  chipj>ed  linives  of  slate, 
lying  one  upon  tbe  otber  witli  ibeir  points  tcuvurds  tlie  »outli.  liy 
the  side  of  these  implements  was  a  araaUer  knife  of  felsite,  with 
its  point  toward  the  north.  A  foot  to  the  itorth  of  thi&  group  a 
govige  (No.  5)  was  trnt-arthed  lyieig  upon  its  Hide  in  a  little  mass  of 
ochre.  About  the  name  distance  to  the  left,  oulside  the  ochre  and 
six  inches  below  its  level,  was  a  «umll  gouge  (No.  1 ),  having  a  nar- 
row culling  edge  which  had  evidently  been  ground  several  times. 
Frtliowing  the  dtuiiui^hing  line  of  ochre,  a  rude  oeit  eight  inches  in 
length  was  unearthed  lying  in  a  hortzoulal  position,  and  near  it» 
upper  end  and  atandiug  upright  was  a  short,  well-made  celt,  with 
a  nharp,  slightly  curved  cutting  edge.     {Grave  K  ) 

Grave  H,  Section  A,  contained  two  deposits  of  ocluv,  tbe  first 
being  eighteen  iDcbea  below  the  surface  and  containing  a  short 
thick  celt  with  a  slightly  curved  cutting  edge,  similar  to  the  one 
last  described. 

The  second  deposit  lay  at  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  inches,  and 
consisted  of  a  mass  of  ochre,  a  celt  having  a  weathered  surfsice, 
a  chipped  knife,  and  a  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  ir«u  in  powder 
which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  flrestoue  of  iron  pyrites  origi- 
nally placed  itj  the  grave. 

A  short  distance  to  the  northeast  was  Grave  E,  twenty-eight 
inches  below  the  surface,  conttiiuing  the  group  of  invplemeuls  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  18,  The  finely  formed  and  beautifully  finished 
gouge  a,  which  lay  upon  its  side,  retains  itn  cutting  edge  iu  perfect 
condition.  The  groove  extends  not  quite  half  Ibe  length  of  tlie 
tool,  and  is  about  oue-tjuarter  of  an  inch  deep.  This  implement 
is  polished  for  about  oue-fourth  of  its  length  above  the  cutting 
edge,  and  the  remainder  is  flnlshed  by  the  process  known  as  peck- 
ing, being  the  best  example  of  this  style  of  work  which  I  have 
seen.  This  gouge,  like  many  similar  implements  from  these  burial 
places,  is  ma<le  of  a  compact  metimiorphic  igneous  rock,  Tbe 
chisel-like  too!  of  coujpact  green  slate  illustrated  iu  6,  Fig.  18,  is 
about  a  half  inch  in  thickness  with  a  nearly  straight  catling  edge. 
It  has  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  end.  By  the  side  of  this  toj)l 
lay  three  rudely  chipped  knives  of  felsite,  c,  d,  and  e,  with  their 
points  toward  tbe  south.  They  were  probably  once  hafted  iu  short 
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baiiilleH  of  wood  or  aiitlet",  jia<l  must  have  been  very  ol'l  when 
phtcetl  in  the  grave,  as  Iheir  surfaces  in  several  places  show  polish 
bv  long  use.  The  felsUe  of  which  these  knives  are  made  reHetnblt^s 
very  closely  the  boily  rock  of  Mt,  Kineo.  Moosehewl  Lnke.  While 
the  inaterial  may  have  heed  obtaineil  from  some  erratic  lioiihJer 
torn  from  the  mother  rock  and  deposited  by  glachil  actioD,  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  brougld  l»y  the  Indians  from  Mt.  Kineo, 
slm-e  near  the  base  of  this  monntain  the  nutbor  has  discovered 
several  ancient  Indian  workshops  where  felsite  was  extensively 
worked. 
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Flu.  in.     tiii|itemciili«    trout   Uriivc   K.  Secttuu    A,  Butthniiurt,  Me.     <i.  OiiU|(4t. 
/».  Pt'rforttU"<l  ceH  lltf  liiinlciiitfiit.   t',  f/,  <•.  Clappfd  knlvt'i*.   /.  Firowtou^f.    { 


The  firestoiie,  /'.  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  ob- 
tained from  these  graves  Although  somewhat  disintegrated  the 
surface  exposed  by  a  recent  fracture  shows  unchanged  crystals  of 
pyrites.  Its  sijeeiflc  gravity  is  greater  than  any  of  the  other  fire- 
stones  recovered,  and  it  is  the  only  example  in  which  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  pyrites  has  not  undergone  chemical  change. 

Grave  C,  thirty-three  inches  below  the  surface,  contained  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  red  ochre  of  exceptionally  brilliant  color. 
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Embediled  in  the  paiut  were  Ibe  itiiitleint'ijis  illustrated  in  Fi^:.  19. 
Tbese  eou»bt  of  a  well-wrought  cell,  an  elongatotl  pebbly  witLi 
IMlisbed  surface  probably  used  as  a  paint  pestle,  and  a  lli'e-inaking 
set  composed  of  a  fel«ite  liaininerstone  (sbown  at  the  left  in  the 
illustration),  fashioned  to  tit  the  ttnger>  of  the  riglit  hand,  with 
the  battered  surface  upon  one  side,  and  a  lump  of  limonite  the  re- 
sult of  the  decomposition  of  a  no<lule  of  pyrites  placed  in  tlie 
grave.  A  pear-shaped  pendant  without  accoinpanving  ochre  lay 
about  two  feet  from  thiu  deposit  at  a  depth  of  five  inches. 


ivi  u«iwi^Vf|i".ii,i 


/• 


VlQ.  19.  IniiiltMiieutfr  (rtiui  Grave  I',  Scclluu  A,  Buclui|N>rt,  Me.  An  i-luugnlvd 
ptfbblo,  probably  a  pKlnt  pertic,  a  c«H-Ilk«  blade  und  a  clremnklmg^  pct,    1 

Grave  D,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  contained  a  small 
mass  of  red  ochre  eifrhtet'ii  inciics  from  the  surface.  Upon  the 
ochre  had  I)een  placed  two  firestoues.  These  impleitients  wore 
badly  decomposed,  all  that  remaiue<l  of  one  being  a  small  quantity 
of  yellow  powder  (oxide  of  iron)  while  Its  companion  had  nearly 
diftappcared,  tudy  a  aiiudl  t'njst-like  snbstatifi'  covered  with  iron 
oxide  remaining. 

The  implements  ililustrat»jd  in  Fig,  20,  tugt-ther  with  tlie  usual 
deposit  of  red  ochre,  were  found  in  Grave  J,  .Section  A. 

The  great  majority  of  objects  taken  from  the  graves  were  evi- 
dently found  in  nearly  the  same  position  in  whiclj  they  were  de- 
posited. In  a  few  instances  the  implements  had  apparently  been 
displaced  by  the  decay  of  the  body  and  the  settling  of  the  earth. 
This  displacemeut  was  very  apparent  iu  Grave  J.  The  objects 
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were  lying  nt  different  jm^rles  auil  at  depths  varying  from  six  to 
eighteen  iiiebes.  The  tiiiuciinil  deposit  of  oolire  wns  ei<ihteen 
inciies  below  the  surfsiee. 

A  gouge  with  ii  shallow  groove,  ils  surface  being  unpulisUed,  is 
shown  at  tt,  while  h  sJiowa  the  hack  or  convex  Hide  of  a  celt-Uke 
blade  of  harder  material  tbtiu  the  prt;cediug  specimen.      Tlie  i-dge 


^S!«teii<' 


.■.■??••.- 


h       I 


Kkj.  ^n.  Iin|»lrmcn(<>  (mm  GrHve  •T.SetHlon  A,  Buckitport,  Me.  Tl«i<  upper  tlrnwIiiK 
mill  ri,  are  gcMige*.  h,  r.  Celtn,  or  rnlt-Uke  lil«i)e*.  tt,  r,/,  g.  Vvntlant^.  h,i,  Potteheil 
lilMte  nrruHV»<>li>tr>.  j.  k.  Knit,'iiu>nic  of  n  fiinnll  sintc  trnpleiiietit  ommnvnUril  witli 
IlirlfOil  llrii-i<.     \. 


is  slightly  enrved.  The  upper  portion  of  the  iinpleitieut  is  nnlely 
fftshioiied  Hnd  wjis  prolmbly  insertp*!  in  fi  socket  of  wnod  or  antler, 
fir  lushed  to  ft  wooden  handle  ufter  the  manner  of  adze  lilades  or 
skin  scrappr^  in  use  among  the  Kskimo.  A  Hide  view  of  a  thick 
blade  ur  celt  with  cutting  edge  slightly  enrved  is  given  at  c.  The 
implement  is  polished  for  a  short  distance  aliove  tlie  edge,  the  re- 
mainder of  its  surface  showing  rough  [seeking.     The  gouge  at  the 

4(': 


u 


emMmsTcmK  bciual  pl4CBs  n  M*nie. 


rto.  SI.  r-hii>|i*j 
•rrowpolut,  u  r  a  f  « 
M,  Sertton  A,  Bark»- 


lop  of  the  ill—tratioB  b  of  ibe  onlbary  fom  Altfaovgh  the  gnwvc 
ki  relatively  fliiortn'  Ifan  In  Ibe  mfontj  of  the  i^weiawnA  fottod. 
The  pinMianta  H,  e,  /  and  <;  are  of  differf nt  aiaes.  Vanoos  degrees 
of  skill  are  sbown  in  their  niantifacture.  alUioiigfa 
none  are  poUsbed.  Tlie  three  largest  were  found 
outside  tbe  layer  of  ochre,  two  at  a  depth  of  six 
iuches,  atid  tbe  thin!  seventeen  inobe*  lielow  the 
surface.  Two  fragtnentij  of  an  object  of  ihirk 
•Ute,  j  and  k^  are  ornamented  with  longitadinal 
incined  lines.  Tbe  remaining  |>ortion  of  this  ob- 
ject could  not  be  found.  The  implements  h  and 
«  are  prohat)!y  arrowpoints.  Tliey  are  made  of 
ligbt  grcrn  slate  nnd  are  [loHsbeil.  Wben  found 
lliry  were  lying  side  by  side  with  their  points  toward  tbe  zeuitb- 

Another  deposit  of  ochre  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  (Grave 
H>  was  found  a  i^hort  distance  to  tbe 
northeast.      Lying  a|Km  tbe  pnint  was 
the  (tumll  arnnvpoint  illustrated  in  Fig. 
21 ,  while  near  tbe  ochre  were  a  few  ashes 
which  are  indicated  i)y  the  df>tted  circle 
ill  the  plan.     A  cliHcolorntiunof  the  earth 
was  noticed  near  1tnMK'bre,|irobnblyoeca- 
•ioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Itody. 
Grave  G,  in  tbe  northf;»st  coruei   of 
Section  A,  contain('<l  Iwo  deponiti*  of  red  ochre,  one  nearly  over 
the  other,  at  depths  of  eighteen  and  twei»ty-two  inches      A  rude 
knife,  con^istiugof  a  single  chip  kIiuoJc  from  a  water-worn  ijuurtz- 

ite  stotie,   Fig.  2'2y  was  tbe  only  object 

found    ill    the   lower   deposit  of  ochre. 

Upon  tlie   tleposil   of  paint    nearer  tbe 

surface    lay    two    weatbtTed    oelts    with 

slightly  curved  cutting  edges,  a  pair  of 

flrestoues  changed  to  limonite,  and   the 

nido    celt-like    implement  of  natural  or 

slightly  mollified  form  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

lu  Grave  F,  near  the  northwest  corner 

of  Sectiuu  A,  at  a    depth  of   twenty-six  inches  were  found   tbe 

well-preserved    implements    illtislrated    in    Fig.   24.      Tbe    larger 

inipli'meiit  h  is  a  celt  of  medium  sixe  with  a  perfectly  preserved 


Via.  S3.  Rmlr  knife  (a  «-hlp 
from  a  <'Qia]l  qUKrtzlU!  InhiI- 
«lcr).  Grave  U,  »ie«tluii  A. 
Burkspitrt,  Ml.    t 


l^iu.  31.    ('PII-III.C  liii(ilfm('tit 

nMdlflod  (uriiij,  Uravii  U,  .'^ec 
A,  nui^kii|M>r1,  Mf.    ) 
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and  slightly  curved  cutting  edge.  A  shallow  groove  inns  nearly 
thf  entire  length  of  the  ijiido  shown  in  the  dniwing.  The  surface 
of  the  tool  is  polished  for  a  short  distnnce  only  npon  either  side 
above  the  edge.  The  smaller  celt  or  bhide,  a  side  view  of  which 
is  given  in  '»,  has  u  cutting  edge  but  slightly  curved.  Both  of 
these  »j>ecinietis  nre  tnade  of  a  fiue-grfiined  metainorphic  igneous 
I'ock.  The  rhi[>]ied  knife  »'  lay  beneath  t!ie  i-i\gc  of  the  larger  im- 
pJement  iu  the  position  bIio^vu  in  the  plan.  The  pendant  if  with  a 
countersunk  depression  in  its  hjwer  side  was  also  in  contact  with 
the  celt. 


h 


m 


li 
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SECTION    B. 

But  three  small  deposits  of  ochre  were  found  in  Section  B. 
They  were  al»out  three  feet 
apart  an<l  were  probably 
placed  in  one  grave  ((J rave 
8),  although  it  is  possible 
that  each  deposit  inarke<l 
a  separate  grave.  One  of 
the  masses  of  ooImv  ( Xo. 
37),  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  iocbes,  contatned  the  \  L.,' 
polished  slate  arrowhead  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  25.  Tlie 
oi'hre  a  short  distance  to 
the  northeast,  also  at  a 
dejith  of  twenty-live  inehes, 
contained  a  small  gouge 
with  hatterecl  edge.  To  the 
left  of  this  implement  lay 
a  wedge-shaped  celt  with  a 
nearly  straight  cutting  edge. 
The  uppt^r  portion  was  rudely  made  and  tapered  to  a  blunt  point 
which  proltably  litted  into  a  socket.  This  blade  was  accompanied 
by  a  sundl  quantity  of  ochre  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north,  twenty-four  inches  deep  in  the  gravel,  lay  a 
pear-shaped  pendant  nnaceonipanied  with  paint.  A  second  peudnnt 
(No.  20)  was  found  north  of  the  centre  of  Section  U.  lying  beneath 
the  sod. 

4oa 
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Via.  H.  Iniiilvtiieiit't  frtiiii  (iravu  K,  Section 
A,  Bijcksuport.  Mo,  «. '».  Cell-llke  Wlntles.  e. 
t'lilpiieii  knife.    >^    Peiiilaitt.    ) 


b  lityult  mmf  mtuk  a  Mpafsat  genv.      Oviac  so  tbt 

•iMt  tl»  fr»««»  «cye  — iili.  •!  tntmmmi 

■lldfc  to  ifaHfii  Ihtir  nfiin.    Coiiqinat^  it.^ 
•mU  miC  to  aMstiiMi  wtalker  ikt  aiifle  haple^ 
OMTOto  in  tkpoaila  lf<M.  9&,  Si  iiid  iT.  brioo^  to 
Gravr  L  or  nmrfe  «c|i»cmt»  biirwk. 

Tbaw  (krpaatte  of  ortinr  w<rnt  Ihtrty  ijielies  lie> 
jicstb  the  flQifttcc.     No.  €4^  crniUtned  s  pendajit  of 

•  !•••    arrow 

tity    of    yellow 

iU\v  or  Irtfii,  I  he  rrmnlimi  of  s 
itimlfiiii'. 

Nil.  *iri  rrpiitnliuTil  II  {i!vng€  of 
itrKtitrririiini  fanti,  iiiue  inebes  iii 
]i'ii)]tli,  wIMj  «i  NlkKhtly  ciirv{><!  cat* 

iitlg  (««tift>  iVIt*  (Mitl    otU'-hlllr    illCllCH 

ill  wUlth.  *rii>-  imitli'iiKHit  ^niditfitly 
riiMTuw*  hi  uiiL-  and  oiic-liolf  itietK-M 
lit  t(ir  itirutll<*r  L-mK  T!u'  Knmvi'  \h 
Wrim«l  iiiiil  NfiiiJltMV. 

No.  Hit  contuiiu'd  u  Hinall  Htit 
|M>lililc,  highly  |>(>lishc(l. 

'I'Ih"  Implt'iiu'iitM  xliowii  ill  Fig. 
)H\  wcivtaktMi  fiDin  (Jiuve  L.  They 
iMMiHiMt  of  a  |u*ii<huit,  a  colt  ami  a  tire-making  set.  The  felsite 
huuimei'KliMie  i«  sliown  at  tlio  left.  The  lUHlule  at  the  right  is  the 
uiutiix  whieh  em'K»setl  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  The  crystals  have 
ilJMUppi'aivil,  only  a  little  oxide  of  iron  in  powder  remaining  in  the 
oavities. 


Fuj.  .i»>.  Inipleiiiciitsfnuii  (irare  L, 
SiH'tlon  C,  lUu'ksport,  Me.  Pendant, 
ri'lt  like  blmte  anil  rireinakInK  set.     ) 


SECT  I  ON    D. 


A  lar^Ljo  ^vMijie  i,No.  Oh>),  with  a  shallow  gn.H>ve  and  part  of  its 
od>ie  ln\»kon  away,  was  found  just  U'low^  the  turf  unaccompanied 
4  to 
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by  oc'lu'e.  This  wus  prabHlcly  left  upon  the  surfnce,  as  its  brokfii 
eclgi*  would  render  it  useless  as  an  impleirieut. 

Grave  N  coutaine*)  a  siiuili  uias»  of  odire  twelve  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  a  pendant  of  the  usual  form  lying  at  one  side  of  tlie  |)aint, 

A  mass  of  ochre  and  the  remains  of  a  tire-makiiigset  were  taken 
from  Gravi'  li  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  incliCH. 

Grave  il  contained  the  series  of  implements  illustrated  in  Fig.  27. 
A  snrall  deposit  of  ochre  wai?  eocountered  eighteen  inches  beueath 


.  /t'.3 


,h 


Fio,  '17.    iMiplernetiln  frinii  Grave  Q,  Section  D,  Buck^iiorl,  Me.    «,  0,  /,  y.   Goukcm 
f,h.    Celt  like  blii>lt>».    il,<.    Pen*lnnts.    } 


the  surface  together  witli  a  large  and  small  gouge,  n  and  '>,  the  celt 
i:  and  the  two  pendatitHri  ami  ft.  The  position  of  these  impk-meuts 
is  shown  in  the  accoiupanyitig  illustratioji.  Fig.  2H.  Three  large 
stones  had  been  placL'd  iu  the  grave  with  the  body ;  these  are  also 
shown  in  the  drawing.  After  photographing  this  deposit  and  re- 
moving the  stone*?!,  three  additional  implements  /,  ff  and  h  were 
found  beueath  the  stones,  aud  also  a  small  (juantity  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron,  .ill  that  remained  of  u  fire-making  set. 
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Some  of  tlieso  inipleinent*^  henr  eviclencp  of  exlreino  age.  Fiji. 
27  a  is  a  gouge  origionlly  of  V>eautirul  form  ami  finish.  'I'lie  sur- 
face ifl  miioh  weathered,  tbe  cutti»jg  edge  having  wholly  crumbled 
tiway.  That  i>ortion  of  the  impk-aient  near  the  edge  turns  back- 
ward, an  utatisuiil  wayof  tbiishiuj!;  this  part  c>f  the  tool.  The  small 
gouge  h  is  very  much  weathered,  tbe  whole  surface  of  tbe  imple- 
meut  being  badly  corro<led,  the  cutting  edge  .ind  tbe  greater 
portion  of  its  hiwer  end  luiving  become  wholly  disintegrated.  Tlie 
well-preserved  blade  r,  made  from  a  compact  8t<iue,  is  evideutly 
formed  for  insertinD  in  a  socket.  Tlie  implement  is  [iolished  for  a 
space  upon  either  side  above  the  straight  edge  which  is  perfectly 
preserved.     Two  well-modelled  pendants,  d  and  f,  have  uttpolished 


> 


^■(r%^ 


Flu.*.     Ginvi' If,  Si-<tti«n  l>,  Btnki»iM)rt.  51c.     i  Kniin  I'lHttfigrajili.; 

surfaces.  Tbe  implenxMit  h  with  a  slightly  curved  edge  bad  been 
placed  in  contact  with  a  flrestoue,  the  oxidation  of  which  caused 
tbe  disintegration  of  that  portion  of  the  blade  near  tbe  point  of 
contact.  The  gouge  shown  in  /  was  lying  in  a  small  (jHantity  of 
ochre.  The  edge  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserx'atiou  sind  is  unevenly 
ground.  This  tool  shows  little  weathering.  The  badly  disintegrated 
specimen  p  was  lying  near,  but  nr»t  in  contact  with,  a  mass  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  the  remains  of  a  firestone.  This  gouge 
was  broken  in  two  pieces,  probably  by  the  weight  of  a  large  stone 
found  above  it.  It  was  proba!>ly  In'okon  soon  after  its  burial.  The 
dotted  lines  indicate  very  nearly  the  original  outline  of  the  gouge, 
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aud  altbougli  il  wns  iiiiule  of  coinpura lively  soft  stone  it  exhiliits  n 
rem  ark  able  amouuit  of  decomposition.  Tbia  impleiiient  was  buried 
uboiit  two  fcft  beoeiitU  tbe  suifuco  and  the  decoiupusitiori  wns 
wholly  subsequent  to  its  burial  as  is  proved  by  the  coutour  v(  the 
broken  edges  of  Ibe  two  pieces.  The  oxidation  of  the  firestones 
doubllesrt  iissisted  in  ihis  dewtructioo. 

Tlie  six  pendants,  illustrated  in  Fig.  29,  were  lying  in  various 
positions  within  a  radius  of  three  feet  from  the  principal  deposit 
of  ijnplt'UU'iits  in  Griivo  Q.  The  depths  at  which  they  M-ert»  found 
varied  from  teu  to  eighteen  inches.  One  of  these  pemlants,  »',  was 
accompanied  by  red  ochre  and  a  suiall  iiuantity  of  yellow  oxide  of 
iron  (Grave  <))•  The  others  were  unaccompanied  by  pigment,  and 
they  may  form  parts  of  the  deposits  withiu  Graves  O,  Q  ami  R. 

Fig.  29  a  antl  '/  were  between  Graves  Q  and  R.     The  latter 


C'j 


c  6  e  u'  e  / 

Fi(i.  3 1.    I'cndnnU  tr\>m  near  Grave  if,  Section  D,  Bucki|»>Tt,  Mc.    { 

implement  (No.  47,  plan)  is  also  shown  lying  a  short  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  main  df]»osit  in  Fig;  28.  The  pendant  c  (No.  45, 
plan)  is  miide  from  a  liroken  c»dt  or  gouge,  the  Hatt*ned,  polished 
sides  of  the  blade  forming  the  aides  of  the  pendant.  The  two 
other  specimens,  ff  (No.  57,  plan)  and /(No.  50,  plftn),are  rudely 
fashioned.  The  natural  surface  of  the  stone  from  which  Ihclntter 
was  formed  is  shown  near  the  base  upon  cither  side. 

Grave  R  containetl  ochre  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  and  a  fel- 
site  hammerstone  once  forming  part  of  a  tire-making  set. 


SECTIOir     E. 


This  section  contained  but  two  burials.  Gravies  M  an<l  P.  A 
large,  straight-edged  blade,  No.  fil,  was  found  just  beneath  the 
sod.     This  was  piobably  left  upon  the  surface  by  the  Indians. 
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A  iMrgte  go<V  '^'^  abmliam  groow  and  afigfadr  carml  edge  Iat 
wilb  oeiirp  i«ii  iaebM  benemtb  tfa«  anfMc  is  Grtv  P. 

The  dcpoaiC  Is  Gnre  M  eonsisied  of  the  nsaal  qtuntitT  of  nd 
aeiife,  s  nnsll  MDoont  of  favff  powder,  prodeiblj  p^veot.  »  highlj 
poiWml  pebble,  ih-oI^Mt  oved  as  •  paint  peatle«  aad  the  reoiaina 
d  two  ftrealone*,  one  of  wbieh  bad  ehaoged  to  limoohe.  Nothing 
maaiMd  of  tlw  aceoMl  nodule  bat  a  nwa*  of  TeQow  oxide  of  »ro«a 
ta  powder. 

MCTK>X  r. 

No  implein«rit«  were  discovered  in  S«c.  F.  Two  smaD  deposits 
of  oelire  occurred  just  under  the  sod.  and  a  few  asbea  were  aJao 
fouixl  which  are  iodiciiktcd  hj  the  ilottcl  circle. 

In  a  few  instances  dark  discolo rations  of  the  gravel,  the  result 
of  decomposing  human  remains,  were  notice*!  in  connection  with 
the  graves  in  ttiis  cemetery.  'I'be  discotorations  were  fewer  and 
of  leas  extent  than  in  tlie  Ellsworth  Viinial  place.  Ashes  were 
found  only  incidentally.  Thei-e  were  no  wvlt-marked  ash  beds 
over  the  graves,  but  ai»bes  occurred  in  sufficient  quantities  lo  show 
that  tirei*  were  lighted  over  the  graves  as  at  Ellsworth. 

I  foijud  no  liuriab  outside  the  area  included  iu  the  plan,  although 
considerable  ground  waa  explored.  Two  or  three  iinplementa 
lying  neur  the  surface  were  discovered  which  bad  been  discarded  or 
aocidpntnlly  lo»t. 


Bl'RIAL  PLACE  AT  ORLAND. 

'I'liis  ancient  cemetery  was  located  upon  a  symmetrical  gravel 
knoll  of  glacial  formation,  rising  from  the  shore  of  a  small  inlet 
or  bay  u|K>n  the  western  side  of  Lake  Alamoi»srK>k,  near  it8  outlet. 
The  Mummit  of  the  knoll  is  fifteen  feet  above  ihe  surrounding  low 
land.  Its  oval  base  has  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  one  hun- 
dred ft't't.  The  knoll  and  the  surrounding  land  were  ct>vered  with 
a  thiok  gniwlh  of  wood,  many  of  the  trees  being  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.  Three  depressions  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-two 
inches  in  depth  and  having  diameters  at  the  surface  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  occupied  the  i>timmit  of  tlie  knoll.  (See  Plate  IV, 
Fin'-holes  I,  2  and  3,  and  Fiijs.  4.0,  46,  47.)  These  depressions 
wen*  called  "  I nilian  cellars"  by  the  people  of  the  neighlx»rbood. 
A  KUpiM iicial  examination  of  these  depressions  resulted  iu  obtaining 
4U 
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The  bhauinu  indioateh  red  ochbe,  upon  ob  within  wiiini  mo.it  ov  the 
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several  pieces  of  charcoal  and  some  asbeB.  Bciug  convinced  of 
Ihe  JnclliuD  onglu  of  these  depressions,  a  nnrrow  trench  was  cut 
ttloug  the  summit  of  the  knoll  and  at  a  depth  of  lifteen  indies  were 
found  a  mass  of  red  rjclut'  ntid  two  implements.  (I'latt^  JV,  Cirave 
J,  ^eetion  D.) 

This  land   is  owned   hv  3Ir.  J.  Foster  Soper  of  Orland,   who 
not  only  >rnuiied  peniiission  »o  ex- 
plore the  linrial  place  hut  assisled 
In  inauy  ways. 

All  the  tree»  ujwn  the  knoll  were 
removed  with  the  exception  of 
tiiree  large  oaks  and  a  white  birch. 
The  positions  of  these  are  shown 
near  the  corners  at  the  left  on  Plate 
l\.  The  trees  were  removed  in  the  following  manner.  Each  tree 
was  cut  off  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  ropes  and  double 
blocks  fastened  to  the  ti|i|ier  end  of  the  stiiuip  and  to  a  neighlxuing 
tree.  A  pair  of  oxen  was  hitched  to  the  eud  of  the  rojw  and  the 
slumps  drawn  out  without  disturbing  the  earth 
to  any  great  extent.  The  rontn  of  the  trees  dixJ 
not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  displace  any  of  the 
implemenla.  After  lemoving  the  stumps,  the 
ground  was  staked  off  in  sections  ten  feet  (Square, 
and  the  explorations  were  coudueteil  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  burial  places  already  described. 
The  whole  area  of  the  gravel  knoll  was  ex- 
plored, but  the  graves  were  found  {irineipally 
upon  its  summit  and  western  side.  Ho  traces 
of  bone  were  found  in  any  of  these  graves, 
neither  oould  the  outline  of  any  grave  be  deter- 
mined. Various  natural  t-auses,  tucluding  the 
percolation  of  water  during  many  centuries,  ha<J  completely  oblit- 
erated :dl  traces  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  disturbed  and 
undisiurbed  gravel.  The  outlines  shown  in  the  vertical  sections  of 
the  large  tire  holes  could.  hoMever.  be  traced. 


na.  31.   rfU^iu'ii 
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SECTION    A. 


Two  deposits  of  red  ochre  were  found  in  this  section,  but  I  am 
uncertain  whether  tliese  indicate  the  presence  of  one  or  two  graves. 
The  larger  dejKisit  of  ochre,  Grave  L,  contained  the  two  poUsbed 
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jjolibles  of  mitiJTftl  form  illustratixl  in  Fig.  30.  Tliey  \»y  thirty 
itiches  below  the  surface.  A  knife  chi])j)ed  from  compact  Btone, 
reHembling  felsite,  lay  twenty-four  inches  below  the  surface  in  the 
amaller  masa  of  pigment  (No.  10). 

SECTION    B. 

This  section  contained  but  one  grave  (K).  Upon  the  ochre« 
twenty  inches  from  the  surface,  had  been  deposited  two  very  rude 
celtH  with  slightly  curved  cutting  edges,  also  n  polinhing  stone  or 
paint  pestle  of  natural  Ibrni,  and  a  tire-makitig  set.     Nothing  re- 


^' 
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Fig.  82.    luiplciiiciitK  (r*nu  tirnve  C,  9ecl',<»n  C,  Orlftn«l.  Mr.    ^ 

mained  of  the  decomposed  pyrites  but  a  iiiass  of  yellow  powder. 
A  polished  iM:>int  (Fig.  81 )  was  found  four  inches  below  the  surface, 
just  within  the saueer-shiiped  depression  of  Crc  hole  No.  I.  It  was 
made  of  a  light  green  compact  slate  similar  to  the  material  from 
which  the  polished  points  from  Ellsworth  and  Rucksport  were 
niauufaclurod. 

SECTION    c. 

Grave  O,  twenty-nine  inches  from  the  surface,  was  encountered 
near  the  southwestern  cornerof  this  aectioo.  It  contained  the  usual 
red  pigment  and  a  medinin-sizod  celt  which  Inid  evidently  been  in- 
serted in  a  handle.     The  edge  was  sharp  and  slightly  curveil. 
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Criave  CeoiitfunetJ  u  hiiuie  ruiiiiitiiy  of  oehif  at  aile|>thof  thirty- 
six  iiicheb.  Upon  iht.'  [ligjjieiit  were  tin*  iftiinins  of  t\\\>  fifL'Stoucs 
and  the  fiaely  finished  gouges  illustrated  in  Fig,  32.  The  hirger 
jiotige  bad  been  |>laced  in  contact  with  one  t'f  the  tirestones,  the 
oxiiliition  of  which  ciuisetl  the  ^onge  to  ercimhle  at  the  point  of 
contact.  Tlie  nniaHer  gouge,  four  inches  in  loiigtiu  is  a  tine  ex- 
umple  of  ancient  stone  working. 

Two  small  masses  of  paint  lay  about  two  feet  from  these 
implements  in  a  position  which  formeil  with  this  deposit  three 
pfMuis  of  u  irJaiigle.  Tliese  small  dei>0!jits  of  ochre  may  have  been 
ii  part  of  Grave  C,  l»ut  it  seems  more  probable  tluU  they  marked 
separate  graves.    One  was  twenty-four  iticln's  below  tlu*  surface 
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and  did  not  contain  any  object.    Its  companion  (No.  9),  at  a  depth 

of  twenty-two  iuclicf*.  contained  n  itartiully  di.siiitegrnt»Hl  firestone. 
Near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  section  red  ochre  was  en- 
countered at  ft  depth  of  lhirty-«*ix  inches  (Grave  D).  logether  with 
n  gonge  ten  inches  in  length  which  lay  with  its  groovetl  side  doivn- 
ward.  This  was  accompanied  )>y  a  very  small  gouge  two  and 
three-eighths  inches  in  length  with  a  cutting  edge  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  width,  two  partially  disintegrated  firestonea,  a  mass  of 
yellow  «)xide  of  iron  in  jiowdcr  and  three  round  water-worn  pebbles, 
one  inch,  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  one  nudthree-rpiarters  inches 
in  diameter  respectively,  their  forms  unmodified  by  art  (Fig-  •^''^)' 
The  [M'ivbles  were  very  symmetrical,  being  nearly  globular,  and  their 
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surface  sboweW  no  signs  of  use  as  implements.  After  photograph- 
ing and  remo%'ing  the  impiemonls  another  ornmbling  tirestone  was 
found  which  is  not  shown  hi  ttie  ilUititratiou.  A  |>tut  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  large  tjouge  and  u  p<.>rtifm  of  its  side  waa  in  a 
cniiiibling  condition  owing  to  its  contuct  with  h  Innip  of  pj*rit«'8. 
The  small  goiige  was  in  perfect  oonditioni.  its  edge  being  appar- 
ently as  sharp  as  wlien  placed  in 
the  giave.  This  implement  wouUJ 
be  of  little  value  iinlees  inserted  in 
ji  handle  sind  it  is  piobahle  that 
it  was  hafted  when  deposited. 

Tfie  unique  stone  iini)letJient  illus- 
trnted  in  Fig.  'i4  was  found  jiint 
below  the  sod  (No.  7(>,  Plan).      Jt 
was  ronghly  fHshloned  and  parts  of 
,•         f^  it,  notably  the  V-shnped  cavity  ftu<l 

r  M  edges,   show    marks  of    peeking. 

The  point  ie  somewhat  wom.  Tliis 
object  If  properly  hafted  would 
answer  admirably  for  a  digging  im- 
plement and  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  tligging  tlie  graves. 


SECTION    D. 

Two  graves  were  found  in  this 
section.  Grave  J,  fifteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  is  the  one  alre:nly 
nlhided  to  asdi«c<>vered  while  sink- 
ing the  preliminary  trench.  This 
contained  a  nieilium-nized  gouge 
anil  a  rmle  [)eudant  of  the  typical 
form  etidjedded  in  red  ochre. 
I  JraveN,  situated  n  few  feet  farther 
north,  contained  a  mass  of  red  ochre  ten  inches  bellow  the  surface. 
At  one  aide  of  the  pigment  and  at  the  same  level  lay  the  tine  ex* 
ample  of  niicienl  stonu  art  of  wJuch  Fig,  35  is  a  draiving. 

One  or  more  tirestoneH  of  pyrlU^s  had  been  [ihtced  in  the  grave 
in  contact  with  the  im[demeut.  These  luul  liecume  entirely  disin- 
tegrated, nothing  remaining  Init  a  small  quaolity  of  yellow  pow- 
der adhering  to  tiie  j^ouge.  Wllhiu  the  limits  of  tire  hole  No.  2,  a 
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pendant  (No.  22)  was  imeurilioil  tliiriy-six  inches  below  tbe  sur- 
face-    No  ocbre  accompaoieil  ilie  iiuplfuieDt. 


SECTION    K. 

Indications  of  but  one  burial  were  found  in  tiiis  section, 
grave  (M)  contained  onlj  a  mass  of  ochre  twenty 
inches  fnun  tlie  surface. 


This 


iJ 


SECTION    V. 

Grave  P  contained  only  red  ochre,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-one  incbes- 

Jn  Grave  A  a  mass  of  red  ocbre  was  discovered 
tbirty-two  inches  henentb  the  surface.  Upon  the 
paint  lay  the  chipped  knife  of  black  lltiit  illustrated 
in  Fig.  36.  The  angles  formed  by  cbippiug  are 
worn  and  iK>lished,  probably  by  the  hmir  use  of 
this  tool  as  a  cutting  implement.  Its  companion,  a 
small  g(»uge,  is  also  ilhistratcd  in  Fig.  3fi,  This 
was  found  just  outside  tlie  ochre.  Tlje  cutting 
edge  is  less  than  a  half  inch  in  width  and  is  per- 
fectly preservetl. 

The  contents  of  Grave  li,  with  the  exce[>tion  of 
two  pendants  (Nos.  30  and 
31),  are  shown  in  Fig.  37. 
This  drawing  was  made  from  a 
photograph  and  shows  the  exact  [lositions  in 
which  tlie  invpletnents  were  found.  The  two 
pt'udaots  ( Nos.  ao  and  31,  Phite  IV)  lay  at 
the  same  depth  as  the  main  deposit  (27  inches) 
and  evidently  helong  to  the  same  grave.  They 
were  teuRived  before  the  main  deposit  was 
nncuvpi-ed,  hence  they  do  not  appear  in  Fig» 
37.  The  implemenis  shown  in  this  illustration 
consist  of  two  gouges,  two  celts  and  a  pendant 
lynig  i3j>ou  a  small  quantity  of  red  ochre. 
The  implement  lying  nearest  the  wall  of 
earth  is  a  well-fonned  gouge  with  its  grooved  side  dcfwnward. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  deposit  was  another  gouge  with  a  narrow 
cutting  edge.     A  cell  with  a  slightly  curved  cutting  edge  lay  near 
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this  gouge  niul  to  the  right  was  another  celt  of  siiiiiJiir  form.    Tbe 
pendant  at  the  left  is  sm.-ill  and  roughly  iniule. 

SECTION    <i. 

Gnivf  R,  twenty  inches  in  depth,  eoiitaiued  oehre  and  n  disiu- 
ti^griitetl  firestoiie.  A  i^hort  distance  from  Ihit?  deptisit  were  two 
other  mosses  of  ochre,  Nos.  39  ami  40,  one  at  u  de[)th  of  twelve 
iuchea.  and  the  other  twenty  inches  below  the  surface.  Above  the 
foimer  <le|>o«it  of  red  ochre,  Unt  not  in  contact  with  it.  was  a  celt 
with  battered  surface  and  broken  edge.     'Ihe  latter  deposit  of  ochre 
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coutnined  ii  pendant  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  the  remains  of  ft 
flrestoue. 

A  felsite  haintnerstoiie  once  forming  a  part  of  a  fire-making  set, 
a  celt,  antl  the  disJintegrated  reniains  of  a  mxlide  of  pyrites,  wei^e 
found  upon  red  ochre  at  a  depth  of  iweuly-nitie  inches  iu  Grave  U. 
About  three  feet  to  the  southeast  of  this  grave  lay  a  gouge  with 
shallow  groove,  a  small  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron  and  a  deposit 
of  red  ochre  (No.  4J^). 

Grave  K.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  this  section  and  outside 
the  limits  of  fire  hole  No.  3,  Rt  a  depth  of  thtrly-lwo  iitches,  lay 
the  seven  implements  illustrated  in  V'yg.  88,  tt^etber  witli  tbe  usual 
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quantity  of  red  ocbre.  The  gouge  n.  wiili  .1  |>ortion  of  its  edjie 
brakt^ii  nway.  lay  fartljest  to  tbe  west  witit  its  gro<*vt'vl  side  dowii- 
wartl  and  its  putting  etlge  oiitwai-d.  A  similar  but  shorter  gouffo, 
6,  was  the  most  eastprly  in  tlu*  ^ravf.  This  was  also  lyiiii<r  with 
the  grooved  side  (li<m-nwnrd  and  it^i oultiug edge  outward.  The  cells 
r-  and  fl  have  nearly  straight  cutting  edges.  They  were  lying  near 
the  middle  of  the  grave  with  their  upper  endn  near  lOi;elheraud 
their  edged  uutward.   The  rude  iiu|ileiiiejit  f^  which  s^Huewhttt  reseiii- 
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bles  a  primitive  fho|ip)ug  kiufe,  has  a  greater  portion  of  ild  surface 
polii^hed,  one  edge  beiug  battered  ur  rudely  chii)ped.  The  object 
represented  at /is  probably  a  polishing  stone  of  natural  form,  about 
sevi-n-i'ighths  of  an  inch  in  width  with  an  average  tliiekness  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  These  two  iin]*lei«euts  lay  farthest  to  the 
south.  The  symmetrical  knife  ;/  is  of  dark  tiint,  ami  lay  farthest 
north  with  its  ix>int  inwaixl. 

in 
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Near  the  nortbeaHtoru  corner  of  Section  G,  at  a  depth  of  eigb- 
teeu  inches  was  uut-arilieU  ii  mass  of  ochre  (Grave  Q).  No  iniple- 
nH'Hts  were  found  in  this  grave. 

SECTIOK  H. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  section  and  fifteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face was  H  deposit  of  red  ocbre  containing  a  pendant,  n  well-formed 
ifofjge  Hud  a  small  mass  of  yellow  oxide  of  iron, 
A  the   remains   of  a  firestoue  (Grave  F).     A  wliort 

//»  distance  to  the  west  antl  thirteen  inches  deep  in  tli« 

r^^  gravel  another  deposit  of  ochre  was  eneonnteretl 

\iy  (Grave  S),  containiiijj:  a  well-preser%*ed  celt  with  si 

straight  cutting  edge.  A  pendant  (No.  78)  lay 
A*r  rowp'o^Dt  '^'^^^  *^*^  surface  of  the  grave  in  ashes.  The  ochre 
urarc  fi,  sprtion  in  (irave  T  Contained  :)  crumhling  tire-making  set 
H.iMinu.J.Me.   I    ^^j^.^^.  .^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  the  surface. 

In  the  northeastern  cornei*  of  this  section  was  Grave  H.  The 
ochre  which  marked  this  Iturial  was  seventeen  inches  below  the 
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Fl'i.  4(1.    CiniTi'fi,  SfrtUjii  H.  r)rlB«i<1,  Me.    iFrom  PhotoftfAi>h.) 

surface  and  of  unusual  brilliancy.  The  arrowpoiul,  Fig.  39,  lay 
with  its  point  near  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  pignieul.  Two  par- 
tially disintegrated  fireatones  occupied  a  position  just  south  of  the 
arrowhead- 

An  interesting  series  of  implements  and  the  usual  (juantity  of 
red  ochre  were  obtained  from  Grave  G.  Fig.  40  shows  seven  of 
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tliese  implements,  just  as*  tbey  were  uucovered.  Four  of  tluMii 
lay  togellier,  and  sire  shown  uear  the  centre  of  the  illustration. 
The  np(>iT  one  at  the  left  is  n  thin  celt  or  celL-like  Idade  with  :» 
strsiijiht  ciiltiug  edge.  The  upper  portion  of  this  implement  was 
undoubtedly  inserted  in  n  Sficket.  To  the  riglil,  just  helow  the 
eilge  of  IhiH  tool,  lay  :uiother  celt  witti  i\  sliirhtly  enrved  cutting 
edge.  lielovv  the  former  inipleineiit  was  a  goiice  u[iou  its  side,  in 
contact  with  a  crumbling  firestone.  A  Miiely 
formed  celt  Iny  a  short  distance  to  the  ritjht  with 
its  cutting  edge  towfird  the  main  dept)9it.  At  the 
left  another  and  thicker  celt  occupied  a  correa- 
ponding  position.  Its  edije  ia  slijihiiy  curved,  the 
ConeaVL'  side  being  downward.  liy  the  side  of  this 
itii|)leuient  was  the  small  arrowpoint  of  slate,  illus- 
trttled  in  Fig,  41. 

After  removing  these  implements,  further  exca- 
vations revealed  the  tinely  formed  gouge  and  the  pendant  shown  in 
Figs.  4*i  and  43.  These  were  a  few  inches  below  the  main  deposit. 
The  gouge  lay  with  its  grooved  side  ilowiiwnrd.  Its  leiigtli  is  ten 
and  one-half  inches,  lis  width  at  the  cutting  edge  is  one  and  one- 
half  iiiclies,  and  it  grndmiUy  tapers  to  seven-eighths  of  au  inch  at 


Ktti.  41.  AiTuw 
poUit  o{  |M.llila>d 
«liiU',  C«r!«ve  tf. 
Sect  loll  II.  Or 
liiiiil.  Mv.    I 
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Via.  a.    tii>Ui{i',  Oriivf  «i,  Soontiii  II,  t»rl.iiil,  Mp.    i 

the  smaller  end.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  one  iind  one-ronrth  inches. 
The  pendant  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  fasliioiiedl  from  a 
broken  celt.  The  relative  position  of  these  implements  is  shown 
in  the  plan. 

SECTION    I. 

IJut  two  graves  were  found  in  this  section.  Grave  V  contained 
red  ochre,  the  remains  of  a  firestone,  a  rude  celt  and  a  gonge  nuxde 
from  a  long,  thin  pebble,  the  oidy  modiliention  in  the  sha|>e  of  the 
pebble  being  the  grinding  necessary  to  form  the  curved  cutting 
edge  of  the  tool. 

Grave  W  containerl  red  oclire  twenty  inches  from  the  surface,  a 
partially  disintegrated  flrestone  and  a  small  mass  of  oxide  of  iroti, 
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probalily  tbe  remuios  of  a  second  firestone.     A  sniall  celt.  No.  TA, 
luy  within  tbe  sod  ui-ar  the  iiouthenst  corner  of  tbe  section. 


SECTIOK   J. 

Tbe  largest  namber  of  implements  obtained  from  one  deposit 
in  this  cemetery  were  fonml  in  Grave  I,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-one 
inches,  lying  in  red  ochre.  These  teu  iniple* 
ments  are  shown  iu  position  in  Fig.  44.  A  lar^e 
stone  bati  evidently  tx*en  place<l  with  tbe  Inxly 
in  tliis  grave.  One  of  the  tools,  a  rude  celt  or 
cell-like  blade,  lay  with  its  edge  against  tbe 
stone.  Two  siniilnr  iinpleuieutH  with  slightly 
curved  edgei!«  antl  a  gouife  hjiving  a  narrow  edge 
lay  near  together,  a  short  distance  from  the  stone, 
each  with  its  inner  or  conc.-^ve  side  uppermost . 
To  the  light,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  n  celt 
with  curval  cutting  edge  lay  upon  its  side.  To  the  left,  in  n  corre- 
sponding position,  was  a  similar  implement  with  its  edge  near  f% 


Kiu.  43.  I'enitniil. 
Uravv  t^.  Section  il, 
Orlanil,  Me.    i 


Flu,  41,    Uriivc  I,  Sei-tiiiii  J,  Orliiiiil,  Me.    (From  Photograph.; 

pair  of  lirestoues  Avhicli  (ite  changed  to  linionite.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  matting,  evidently  woven  of  rushes,  and  a  piece  of  what 
appears  to  be  birch  bark  are  preserved  by  contact  wilh  the  Iron. 
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A  penilanl.  witb  its  groove<l  etid  lying  ngairist  the  side  of  uuotlicr 

celt* occupied  an  intenneiliaie  position,  an  shown  hi  tlie  illiiHtralitjti. 

The  outer  limits  of  the  three  depressions  along  the  summit  of 

thi'  knoll,  which  first  drew  my  attention  to  this  burial  plnce,  are 


Flu.  45,  Vnrtte»l  «-ri>»ft  fliTtlon  E',  ►■,  tlinitig:)!  Klrt'  Holt-  I,  Orlnn<1,  M**.  A.  Tup 
jHilJ.  B.  CImrconI  i»n<l  »!.he».  1'.  lU^turbe*!  (frn«el  within  llri'  bole,  D.  DlAi-olorftl 
I'Mith  contnlning  »  Httic  cluin-nnl  mikI  ru<)  urlirr.    K.  tTiiilUturlicil  iniivcl. 

showu  by  llie  circles  in  Plate  IV.  The  depression  of  fire  hole  No.  1, 
of  which  but  II  portiim  is  shown  upon  the  j)lan,  nu'ivsiired  thirteen 
feet  from  edge  lo  id  fie.  lt*J  depili  xvjirt  ihirty  two  inches.  A  ver- 
tical cross  s^•ctiMn  H-1" .  Kig.  45,  shows  it  to  hswv  bfen  orlginnlly 


V  J 


j^_^._  f;-  A^ 


FlO.  «l.  V'crtli'ttl  <.iv(<»  »cctli>n  (".  W,  t)iroU)?h  KIre  Hole  J,  Orlnml.  .Me,  A.  Top  »oll. 
It.  rimn-onl  anil  u>l)e!<.  C.  ItUlurbctl  grnvcl.  D.  Dlscolort-U  eiirtUronUHnluK  tt  llilW' 
chnrcoiil  .iinl  rc"1  iM'hrc.    E.  Un<lliilurb«(i  frKVfl. 

dug  to  :«  deptlt  of  tifly-eiirlit  inches.     At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  as 
originally  dug,  lay  a  thin  mass  of  discolored  e:irth,  a  few  bits  of 
charcoal  aad  a  small  quantity  of  red  ochre.     Chnrcoal  aud  ashes 
<X'cnned  below  the  surface  near  the  centre  of  the  de[iression. 
Firi'  hole  No.  i  uieasuretl  ten  feet  from  edge  to  edge.      The 
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depression  vviistwenty-scveu  ijiola^s  in  deiitli,  ntul  the  verticnl  cross 
SL'Ction  C  -D',  V'Ujt-  46,  shows  it  U>  have  heeit  origiually  dug  to  a 
ilepth  of  sixty  inches.  A  large  mass  of  dijicolored  eaitli.  some 
charcoal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  red  ochre  lay  at  a  depth  i»f  five 
feet.  Charcoal  and  jishes  wore  fonnd  lielow  the  surfuce  near  the 
centre  of  the  pit. 

Fire  hole  No.  S  was  foniteeu  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  central  de- 
pression of  twenly-ciuht  inehes.  It  had  originally  heen  dng  to  a 
depth  of  fifty-nine  niches.  A  cross  section,  A' — IV,  Fig.  47. 
bUows  the  sanve  jjeneral  conditions  to  \w  present  as  in  Nos.  1  and 
2.  No  ochre  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  excavation. 
There  were  several  graves  within  the  Hinil>  of  tiiis  fire  hole,  as  will 


ffs^- 


Fkj.  47.     Vertical  rro««  section  A '.  B',  tlimiiKli  Fire  llol*'  3,  Orliin<1,  Uv.    A.  Top  kwII 
II,  Charcoal  aiiri  nnheB.    11.  Olrifolnre*!  enrth.     K.  riidli'turbtiti  (truvt'l. 

be  seen  by  referring  to  the  jjllan.  These  iturials  may  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  digging  of  the  hole;  but.  as  the  line  of  junction 
between  tliedistnrhcd  gravel  within  the  lire  bole  and  the  »»ndistnrbe»i 
earth  without  conlil  only  be  traced  in  a  few  places,  it  could  not  be 
ascertained  whether  the  graves  marked  by  the  ochre  and  imple- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  de[n'ession  were  a  part  of  the  great 
fire  hole,  or  of  earlier  or  later  date.  Is  it  not  probable  that  these 
great  depressions  were  communal  graves  similar  to  the  one  at  Ells- 
worth (see  Fig.  8),  and  that  all  trsices  of  the  bodies  placed  therein 
had  disappeared? 

Charcoal,  ashes  and  discolored  earth  were  fouinl  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  gravel  throughout  this  burial  place. 
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THP:  JiMPLEMKNTS  FROai  THE  GRAVKS. 

Iti  the  following  table,  the  broad  cinssifioatiou  of  the  more  com- 
iiiuu  iiii|jleiiu^uls  taken  fi'om  tbe  three  burial  phiet'S  sliowii  the 
nmiiber  of  olijfcts  of  tbe  same  Ivpe  fi'oiu  eiicb  cemetery,  atul  the 
relative  numbers  of  tbe  various  fonim  from  a  given  locnlitj'.  Only 
the  iTnt>hMnei)ls  t:iken  by  tlie  nutlior  from  the  jxiaves  nre  reconled. 
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1R 

TtituU 

17H 

The  great  rusijority  of  these  objeela  wert*  evidently  for  use  in 
the  oidiiKiry  tlomeslie  nffaiit*  of  every-day  life.  Tbe  comparative 
rarity  of  weapons  or  parts  of  weapons  is  noticeable.  Only  the 
arrowpointa  and  polished  spearpoiuts  can  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty be  so  classed. 
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ARROWPOINTS. 

The  majority  of  the  arrowpo'mte  are  of  polished  slate.  These 
are  illtistrnted  in  Figs.  20  /i,  /,  25  and  41.  The  two  cbipped  spec- 
irnen»  are  showu  in  Figs.  21  and  39. 

8l'EARI»OlNT8. 

The  only  specimen  found  in  hHh.  wliieli  oati  without  dnnht  l>e 
classed  as  a  apearpoiHt  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Its  position  in  the 
grave  was  such  aa  to  indicate  its  attuehinent  to  a  long  wooden 
shaft  (see  Fisj.  12).  Fig.  31  seems  lai'ge  for  uu  ariowpoint  and 
iu  the  table  is  classed  as  a  spearpoiiil. 

The  spearpoints  illustrated  in  Fig.  16  were  taken  from  graves 
previous  to  the  exploratiou.s  condiict4?d  by  tin'  ntittior, 

CHlPrHl)    KNIVES. 

Several  of  the  knives  of  tlie  type  illuslrated  in  Figs.  4,  14  f;, 
17,  18  c,  '/,  e.  24  r,  36  and  38  7,  me  worn  and  polisheil  l«y  long 
use.  The  majority  are  chipped  from  felsite.  A  few  are  of  flint 
or  slate.  The  position  in  whicli  stune  of  the  .'<pecinions  were  foiitid 
renders  Iheir  em)iIoym»;'nl  as  jirojectile  pfiiuts  iniprobahle,  while  their 
worn  surfaces  indicate  their  use  as  cutting  and  scraping  imple- 
Tnents.  The  not  (uironinion  i>ccurreiiee  of  chippeil  knives  of  this 
form,  haft^d  in  short  wuodeu  liundles,  frani  the  cliff  dwellings  of 
the  southwest  and  from  burinl  places  in  variims  parts  of  America, 
indicdtes  an  almost  universid  use  of  knives  of  this  ty|)e  by  the 
prehistoric  peoples  of  this  continent.  It  is  not  inferred  that  simihir 
objects  were  not  also  used  as  pi-ojectile  points,  for  it  is  well  known 
ihni  spears  witli  chipped  stone  heads  have  been  in  use  amon^ 
primitive  tribes  within  historic  times. 


CELT-LIKE    BLADES    WITH    CLTTriNO    Et>GK9    8TRAIt5IIT   OR    NEARLt    SO. 

These  implements,  wliicb  are  from  three  inchi-s  to  nine  and  onc- 
balf  inches  in  lenglli.  hnvesHaiy;ht  or  slightly  cnrvedctJitlng  edges. 
The  upper  i>ortioii  of  the  too!  usually  tapers  lo  a  blunt  point  and 
is  frequently  rudely  linished.  Tliev  were  doubtless  inserted  in 
sockets  of  wood  or  atitl<*r  or  lashed  to  handles  after  the  nmuuer 
uf  the  adze  blades  and  *-  skin  scrapers  "  in  common  use  among 
4S8 


Fiu.  4(4.  CcH  tike  htad*. 
T.vi>e  stiefluien,  «.  Front 
ricw.  h.  Side  view.  r.  Eud 
view  «liowin|{  »triil({ht  cuN 
tln^  eil|^r.    | 

tJKl.TS    OK    CKI.T-I.IKK    ItL.VUKs    VVHI1    rtTTIXtJ    KllOI-n    CL'UVEt). 

These  implements  art  of  gyimnetrical  form  wiib  wvW  tinisLoil 
surfaces  luid  ciirx'ed  cutting  etlgcs.  They  are  of  ilie  aaine  general 
form  a»  the  gouges,  the  {n'iiK-i}ml  dilTeretice  being  llie  abi^ence  of 
the  groove.  They  vary  in  letvgtli  from  fonr  inches  lo  ef<?lit  iuches 
and  were  probably  lashed  lo  hafts  at>d  nuL  inserted  in  woekets. 
Type  specimen  Fig.   I'J.     Numerous  other  examples  of  thi:i  form 
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as  cbnrtn  stones.  Siinihtr  peucUviits  are  sukl  to  be  still  employt'd 
as  charms  by  thu  mo^leru  C'jilifaniia  lacVuitis.  TLe  advoeatea  of 
tliis  tbeory  forgut  that  iiocient  stone  impletueota  in  possessioti  of 
Indians  sup[ilietl  with  tools  and  uteusils  of  European  manufacture 
ai'e  eonunoidy  regarded  as  sacred  objects.  As  an  ilttiHtration  of 
tfiis  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  grooved  stone  axes  and  maids  in  use  up  to  1H70  by  the  Pueblo 
Ibdians  are  now  cousidered  sacred,  and  are  deposited  upon  the 
altars  in  sacred  ceremonies.  Whatever  uiay  have  been  the  use  of 
these  pendants  it  is  certain  that  they  occupied  a  proniitieut  place 
among  the  in>|ilemeDtH  and  utensils  used  in  the  practical  every-day 
life  of  the  Indians. 

KJHKSTONKS. 

Nodules  of  iron  pyrites  of  ditTerent  degrees  of  piuity  which 
have  mostly  changed  to  limonite  or  powdered  oxide  of  iron.  These 
objects  were  once  used  in  pairs  or  with  hnnmierslones  of  felsile 
for  kindling  fires. 

The  cullectiou  comprises  a  line  series  "f  these  unuit'ut  fire  pro- 
ducers in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  best  preserved 
examples  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  18  /,  and  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corners  of  Figs.  19  and  "i<J.  The  two  latter  specimens  are  shown 
with  the  felsile  hainnierstones  found  with  them.  In  a  few  graves 
the  hammerstone  was  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  the  remains  of  a  lump  of  iron  pyrites 
which  liave  become  wholly  disifitegrated. 

Other  graves  contained  one  or  two  nodides  of  what  had  been 
impnre  iron  pj'rite^.  The  bisulphurate  of  iron  having  decomposed 
the  impurities  remained  in  the  form  of  a  cimlerdike  crnst. 

A  few  of  these  implements  were  originally  of  quartz  or  other 
varieties  of  stone  containing  the  pyrites  in  disseminated  ci'vstals, 
which  have  disappeare*!  with  tlie  exception  of  small  (piautuics  of 
yellow  powder,  leaviivg  variously  shaped  cavities  in  the  nodule. 
See  Fig.  26,  lower  right  band  drawing. 

Occasionally  nothing  remained  of  either  nodide  except  slight 
traces  of  the  yellow  oxide.  Several  single  crumbling  nodnles 
were  taken  from  the  graves,  but  it  is  probable  that  each  of  these 
was  originally  accompanied  by  a  nearly*  pure  lump  of  pyrites  all 
traces  of  which  hail  disiifipeared. 

From  the  accounts  of  various  methods  of  primitive  fire-making 
among  historic  tribes  of  America,  we  learn  that  tire-making  sets 
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conaiftting  of  nodules  of  iron  pvrites,  or  pyrites  ant}  Hint  wore  used 
by  the  Eskimo  and  the  northern  rnijiiiiig  tribes  of  the  Ailiapascnn 
stock,  some  of  the  Algouquius  and  the  Beotlniks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

Among  the  Eskimo  the  use  of  pyrites  as  a  iireatis  of  iire-tnakiug 
ranged  ''  from  north  of  Dison's  Sound  to  Laiirador.  tlie  following 
localities  being  represented,  viz. :  Stikhie  liiver.  Sitka»  Aleutian 
Islands,  Kotzebne  Sound,  Point  Barrow,  the  Mackenzie  River  dis- 
trict, «t  Fort  Siinpsoii,  ;iiid  probably  Heisttel  hlamd,  Polly  Bny, 
Melville  Peninsiilu,  Smith  Sound,  and  Labrador."' 

Mr.  Liicieii  M.  Turner  in  a  inaunscript  account  of  the  Aleutian 
Islanders  says  : 

"  rhey  use  the  four  pint  drill  but  they  also  use  pyrites.  A  stone 
containing  quartz  and  pyrites  is  struck  against  another  similar 
one.  or  a  beach  pebble,  into  a  mass  of  sea  bird  down  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sulphur. '"- 

In  his  account  of  the  Point  liarrow  Eskimo,  Murdoch  informs  us 
that.  *'  they  used  to  get  '  great  fire'  by  striking  together  two  pieces 
of  iron  pyrites.  Dr.  Sirapijon  speaks  of  ivvo  lumps  of  iron  pyrites 
being  used  for  striking  fire,  but  he  does  not  muke  it  clear  whether 
he  saw  this  at  Point  Barrow  or  only  at  Kotzebtie  Sound.  Ir<ui 
pyrites  appears  to  have  been  used  quite  generally  among  thf 
Eskimo.  Bessels  saw  it  used  with  (piartz  at  Smith  Sound,  with 
willow  catkins  for  tinder  and  Lyon  uientious  the  use  of  two  ]»ieoe8 
of  the  same  material  with  the  sauie  kind  of  tinder,  at  Iglulik."' 

l>r.  Franz  Boah,  writing  of  llie  Central  Kskimo,  tells  us  thut 
<■•  wherever  ttlnt  and  pyrite  are  to  be  had  these  are  used  for  striking 
fire.*'-* 

The  Eskimo  of  Melville  Peniitsula,  aeeorilingto  Parry,  "  use  two 
lumps  of  common  pyrites,  from  which  sp:uks  are  struck  into  a 
little  leathern  case  .  .  .  containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed 
between  the  haitd».  If  this  tinder  does  iu»l  readily  catch,  a  smnll 
quantity  of  the  white  floss  of  tlie  seed  of  the  grcmnd  willow  is  bii<l 
above  the  moss.  As  soon  as  a  spark  has  caught  it  is  gently  blown 
till  the  fire  has  spread  an  inch  around,  when  the  jiointed  end  of  u 


'  Iloui^h.  rire-ni^klnK  AppHrattiK  Iti  Uit*  V.  S.  KaUotiAl  Muacum.  SniUlifronlaii  Ed- 
|Hjrt,  V.  S.  S.  Miii-«um.  IhM,  i>.37-3. 

igiiolvd  by  llfinirli.    Jl'iil.  |>.  570. 

•  MuTitorli.  Tl>c  l'«iint  narT4»w  KHkliiiii.  Mntli  Annunl  R»ix»rt  Bur»»Bu  of  Etiinoloicy. 
p.  Ml. 

«  CkMiA.    TUeCootrnI  EMklnio.    Hlxtli  Annuul  Report  BnreRU  of  Ethnolofcy,  p.  .tag. 
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piece  of  wick  being  !i|>i.ilaMl,  it  soou  biiists)  into  i\  rtiime,  tlie  wbole 
process  havlug  oceiipietl  ix"i'lm[)s  two  ur  three  minute!*.""' 

'•The  Canadiau  and  AlijoiiquinB  strike  two  pieces  of  pyrites 
(pierres  lie  nihn'}  togetber  over  sin  eagle's  tLigli,  dried  witU  its  down, 
and  serving  instead  of  tinder.""-^ 

Hoger  Willinnia  tells  us  in  his  account  of  the  construction  of  a 
wooden  canoe  or  dirg-oiit  that  he  has  "  scene  a  Native  goe  into  the 
woods  with  his  JjMteliel  carrying  onely  a  Basket  of  Cornewith  him, 
and  stones  to  strike  lire  when  he  hud  felled  his  tree."^ 

The  extinct  Beolhnks  of  Newfoimdhmd  also  used  pyrites  for 
fire-making. ■• 

A  comparison  of  the  stones  used  for  tire-niakiiig  by  his^toric 
tribes,  as  atnjve  «|U0ted,  with  those  taken  from  the  graves  shows 
the  same  variations  as  to  material,  viz. :  pyrites  and  a  flint  ham- 
merstone,  nmhiles  of  pyritiferons  qnartz,  or  nodnles  of  pyrites. 

I'EBBLES. 

Probalily  used  as  polishing  stones,  paint  pestles  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  together  with  the  few  objects  of  nnconniion  form 
are  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

KKD    OCHRE. 

The  use  of  this  pigment  seems  to  have  been  universal  among 
the  Indians  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  cemeteries.  It  varies 
in  color  from  pink  to  deep  red.  In  some  of  the  graves  only  a 
small  quantity  had  lieen  deposited  which  the  percolating  water  had 
mixed  with  the  surrounding  sau<l  and  gravel.  In  other  graves  a 
quart  or  more  of  pure  dark  red  ochre  was  found  with  various 
implements  lying  U[)on  it  or  burie«l  within  it.  Plate  II  is  a  photo- 
graphic ilhrstrjition  of  a  grave  containing  a  large  mass  of  the  ochre 
and  a  penrshajied  pendant.  I  know  of  no  l»eds  of  this  pigment  tu 
eastern  New  England,  although  they  may  occur  m  the  iron  region 
of  central  Maine.  'I'he  ochre  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
British  Provinces.  The  Beothuks  of  Xewfoimdlsind  obttuned  much 
of  tlieii-  red  iiaiut  from  Bed  Ochre  Island,  ('onoe|)tl(ni  Bay.  The 
eastern  British  Provinces,  inehnUug  Newfoundlaml,  contain  large 

<  r.irry.    Sei'Oiid  VuytiKe,  Lundaii,  1^4,  p.  iHH. 

'  Ilfc>U((li,    Flrc-iiiakliij<  A|>|mratu>4  hi  ttic  V.  S.  NnttimMl  Mut«t>tiui.    Sn>Hlii>onlnTi  Re- 
port, I'.  S.  N.  Mugcum,  li<«8,  |i.  573  (Lufituu.  5I(i«urs  de-  SaiivH^i-g  Atticil<|unliiB}. 

*  Rog«.'r  Wtniiiin!^.    A  Key  Into  lite  L:inifuai;e  of  Aiiierli-n,  Londun,  1G43. 

*  Jouriinl,  Aiithrt)]!.  Iti;^!.  Urciit  Hritain  :iii<l  Irclunil,  v.  5,  |>.  Hi. 
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deposits  of  iron  niul  beds  of  ofbi'L'  of  various  .slmtles,  jviul  it  would 
iiul  be  surprising  if  in  thnl  rfirmn  tluue  wvie  nj:uiy  localities  where 
red  ochre  was  iniuod  in  iirelustoric  titncs. 


ESKIMO,  ALGONQUIN  (JR  BEOTULKS. 

The  groat  ago  of  the  sixty  or  more  irrnvcs  described  in  tlic  fore- 
going pages  is  evident.  The  ooniplote  decay  nud  disapjiearauce  cif 
the  Hkeletcuis  (with  the  exeejition  of  the  rragtneiits  shown  in  Fig. 
11  niid  small  quantities  of  bone  tlust  in  a  few  graves),  the  dtsJD- 
tegnition  of  the  fircstones  of  pyrites,  and  the  dei-oniposilion  wbicb 
many  of  llie  implements  have  undergone  wiien  btn'iod  many  inches 
betieath  the  surface,  prove  the  burials  to  be  among  the  oldest  yet 
discovered  upon  this  continent. 

If  the  genernlly  accepted  theory  of  the  ci»tnp:a'atively  lecent 
eastward  migration  of  the  Alguuijtiin  tribes  which  inhabited  New 
England  at  the  advent  of  Europeans  be  correct,  the  burials  in  these 
old  cemetcnes  cannot  V»e  attnbnte<l  to  that  i)Pop!e. 

The  archaeological  evidences  of  tlie  occiiitalion  of  New  England 
by  the  Algonqnins  have,  however,  been  but  superficially  examined. 
Most  of  the  .«;hell  heaps  are  apparently  of  Algoni|uin  origin. 
Those  examined  l>y  the  author  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge 
be  attributed  to  any  other  peo[>le.  Even  the  great  oyster  shell 
heaps  of  Damariscotta  contain  implements  of  stone  and  bone  and 
fragments  of  |)ottery  (►f  Jypt^s  in  common  use  among  the  Algou- 
Kjuins  when  first  known  to  Europeans.  When  the  vast  quantity  of 
materi.il  collected  by  Professor  Putnam  from  these  heaps  and  from 
uinuy  others  on  the  New  Kngland  coast  has  l>een  system ntically 
studied  it  will  doululess  throw  much  light  upon  the  tide-water  peo- 
ple or  peoples  of  Maine. 

The  few  graves  containing  skeletons  which  have  been  discoveretl 
along  the  New  England  coast  are  duulitle&s  those  of  Algonqnins. 
The  pipes,  pottery,  lieads  ami  implejnents  found  therein  are  of 
t}i)es  common  among  this  people  within  historic  times.  The  theory 
that  the  Skraelings  of  the  Norsemen  were  New  England  Eskimo 
has  as  yet  no  archaeological  confirmation,  ll  is  true  that  many 
bone  arrow,  spear,  and  harpoon  pohits  from  the  shell  heaps  are 
very  similar  to  llmse  nse<l  by  the  Eskimo,  but  we  learn  from 
Rosier's  Narrative  of  Waymoniirs  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  ^faiue 
in  1605,  that  the  Indians  near  Mouhegan  bad  [arrows] 
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"  Til^  niKl  hmti  wMi  ilirop  feathers  tiwl  on.  .-iiul  nocked  very  nrtlftdnlly, 
headed  with  the  loug  shauk  hune  of  a  d»'ei*  mad**  verr  sharp  with  two 
faugs  lu  the  manner  uf  a  hurpinjjt  Iron.  They  hud  Hkewiho  darts  hf  nded 
ttUIj  like  hone,  one  of  which  1  diirted  ninong  thf-  rock"  mid  It  brake  not."' 

Jolii)  Josselyii  in  his  Accoiiut  of  Two  Voyages  to  XewEiiglniul 
iDforniB  us  that  the  iQcliniis  fioin  their  cnuoes  strike  the  fish  with 

*'  A  kind  of  dart  or  stall",  tn  the  lower  end  whereof  they  fasten  a  >linrp 
juajred  t>one  .  .  .  with  a  strhiii  fastened  to  It.  as  soon  as  the  tlih  Is 
struck  lliey  puH  away  the  stfiH'.  leavlni;  the  hony  heft«l  lu  the  fishes  body 
and  fasten  the  other  end  of  the  strhts  to  the  Canow:  Thus  they  will 
hate  after  tbem  to  shore  half  a  dozen  or  htitf  a  .score  great  fl^bes." 

The  polisiierl  shite  iniplemcnts  of  New  England  are  similar  lo 
those  of  the  Eakiino.  They  are  nlso  cliaiacteristic  of  the  people 
whose  graves  are  described  in  this  paper  and  these  are  certainly  not 
Eskimo  sj^ravos  if  judged  hy  the  met  hod  of  liiirial  known  to  be 
Esliimo.  The  people  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  cemeteries 
were  evidently  not  makers  of  pottery.  No  potsherds  were  en- 
countered within  the  gr.ive.s  or  upon  llie  surface  of  the  burial 
places  Pestles,  grooved  axes,  pipes,  perforated  gorgets  and  the 
so-called  ceremonial  implements,  so  common  among  the  Algonquins, 
were  also  wanting. 

The  fiilldwiiig  brief  extracts  frouj  the  vahiuide  papers  of  Mr. 
T.G.  B.  Llnyd  upon  the  iiow  extinct  Reothuks-  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  possible  origin  of  these  burial  places.  It  is  not  im- 
prolialde  that  the  majority  of  the  grooved  gouges  and  [jolished 
slate  implements  found  throughout  New  England  and  the  British 
provinces  were  left  by  this  people  before  being  driven  eastward  by 
the  invading  tribes  from  the  west. 

When  Cartier  and  other  early  explorers  visited  eastern  America 
they  found  people  inhabiting  the  island  of  Newfoundland  who 
were  known  as  the  Heothuks  or  Red  Indians. 

"The  epithet  '  Red  Iiullnii'  is  arisen  to  the  savages  of  Newfoundland 
from  their  unlrGr*al  rnsiom  of  colouring  their  ^.irments,  canoes,  bows 
and  arrt>ws,  and  every  other  iilensll  belonglnir  to  thctu,  with  red  ochre, 
olUalned  hy  them  from  lied  Ochre  Island,  Conception  Buy."' 

"  Tliey  have  areat  store  of  red  ochre,  which  they  use  to  colour  their 
bo<lic8,  hows  and  arrows,  and  canoes."' 

'  Roi'Ier'.*Nnrr;itlvf  of  Waymouth's  Voyage  t..  ine  i  unsi  oT  Mnlne  In  l«iS. 
EMMt-rii  Time-  Rei>rint,  Hnth,  Me.,  lS«ii,  p.*2.'5. 

*  These  In'llan.-.  are  fu|i|iiit>cd  lu  liiivo  boiMUiie  cMitict  cnrly  In  tt»e  |)re$ent  r.'ciitury, 
'  T.  (t.  n.  Lkty<l.  The  Bcuthuo.    .touraal  of  iho  Antlir>j|ioliigrical  Inslltttlo  ut  Ufcat 

lirltaiii  .luit  Irulniid.   Vitt.  IV.  No.  I,  |i.  23. 

*  I'urcbiue.   Quoted  hy  Lloyd.    /''»'/.  p.  iJ. 
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From  the  accounts  of  the  different  modes  of  burial  in  practice 
among  the  Beothuks  I  <|iiote  the  following: 

'^The  most  commctn  method  of  interment  was  that  of  placing  ilu*  body 
In  a  wrapping  of  birch  bark  and  covering  it  well  wlili  a  pile  of  stoue«, 
If  such  it  can  \ye  called.  But  sometimes  It  was  put  n  foot  or  more  under 
the  surface  of  the  g^rouiid  b<-fore  the  stones  were  placed  on  it.  and  In 
one  place,  Avliore  the  jjround  was  sandy  and  soft.  tb»:  graves  were  deeper, 
and  on  them  no  stones  were  |ilaced."' 

"  Further  information  recardin:;:  the  Ked  Indian,  in  the  Museum  at  St. 
John's,  Ne^vfoundhind. —  Mr.  Alexander  Mnrray,  in  answer  to  my  qneriea. 
sayff.  in  a  letter,  dated  March  lll>th,  1S7A:  'I  have  made  a  discovery  re- 
garding the  Red  Indian  skull  I  liave.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Winter,  of  ttila 
place,  took  It  and  a  thiifh  bone  from  the  skeleton,  which  yv&»  found  on 
the  straight  shore  opposite  the  Indian  Island.s.  in  Sir  Charles  Hauiilton'a 
Sound.  The  skeleton,  nccordini;  to  Dr.  Winter,  had  been  wrapped  in 
birch  bark,  and  buried  iu  a  sitting  posture,  and  liad  various  stone  imple- 
ments entondied,  together  with  Inrjfe  crystals  of  Iron  pyrites  to  slriko  rtre 
with  when  he  woke  up  again.  Dr.  Winter  furtlier  slates,  that  the  remains 
b«ire  evidences  of  having  lieen  shot,  some  larire  seal-  or  swan-shot  \M-\ng 
found  stickias  In  thet>oneB,  some  of  which  and  the  skull  were  fractured  "* 

'*  Dnring  my  tirst  visit  to  Mr.  John  Peyton.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
*  How  did  the  Beotlmcs  oljtain  fire?  '  he  replied,  that  they  lynlted  the  down 
of  the  blue  jay  by  sparks  struck  from  two  pieces  of  Iron  pyrites."^ 

*'  It  np|>ears  that  the  lieothucs  did  not  make  any  kind  of  pottery."* 

Mnj.  J.  W.  Powell,  writing  of  the  language  of  this  little  known 
people,  says  : 

'*  Neither  in  amount  nor  iiUAllty  is  the  material  snrflcient  to  permit  tlnat 
and  satisfactory  deductions,  yet  so  far  as  it  goes  it  shows  that  the  Ian- 
gua};e  is  «|Uitc  distinct  from  any  of  the  .Vli;om)uian  <1ia]ccts.  and  In  fact 
from  any  other  American  touyne."* 

I  sun  aware  that  these  quotntious  huve  but  au  indirect  bearing 
upon  the  iiuat^tion  of  the  origiu  of  these  graves,  still  tbey  may 
serve  as  suggestions  for  future  investigations,  "y 

I  Ibhl.  |t.  Si.  ' 

"  T.  a.  B.  Llord.    «>ii  Uil'  Betilhinjs  ul  N»'wli>un<lltiinl.    .Journal  Of  llie  AuthrojM.l.n; 
tcJtl  liihtUute  <.Jre»l  Britxln  ninl  Irflnnil,  Vol.  V,  X«.  11,  pp.  8irt-5J7, 

»  Ibi'f.  i>.  225.  «  IM'I.  |i.  iiV. 

*  J.  W.  Powell.    Indian   t<lnKui»tlc  FnniiUeK.    Annual  Ite|Mirt  <>f  ihv  Kun-au   ul  ^ 
£thnuluirx.  Vul.  VII,  pp.  37,  .'>«.  W 
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Whatever  views  may  be  held  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans;  whether  we  adopt  the  ideas  promulgated 
by  the  Berlin  school  of  Mexican  mythology,  which  speaks  of 
a  Mexican  "pantheon,"  and  crowds  its  labyrinthian  passages 
with  innumerable  "gods"  and  "goddesaea;"^  or  whether,  as 
many  analogies  indicate,  the  Ancient  Mexican  sociological  and 
reU^ious  system  was  a  development  on  the  same  lines  of  thought 
which  produced  that  of  the  Zuni  and  Pawnee  people  of  today, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  all  must  agree,  namely,  that  the 
Ancient  Mexicans  practised  tlicir  religion  with  a  zeal  and  de- 
votion worthy  of    a  better  cause. 

It  was  not  only  the  priesthood  which  subjected  itself  to  a 
stern  discipline  which  enforced  prolonged  fasts  and  excruciating 
self-torture,  but  the  painful  rite  of  drawing  blood  from  one's 
body  and  offering  it  to  the  deity,  commonly  practised  by  all 
persons,  young  and  old.  was  a  feature  of  everyday  life.  Some 
time  ago,  whilst  making  a  special  study  of  the  rituals  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans,  I  collected  and  translated,  from  the  works 
of  various  writers,  a  number  of  passages  relating  to  the  native 
rite  of  drawing  blood  from  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  fact  that,  in  passages  describing  the 
rite  of  blood-sacrifice,  the  piercing  or  cutting  of  the  helix  of 
the  ear  is  usually  mentioned  first,  tends  to  show  that  a  par- 
ticular sanctity  or  significance  was  associated  with  this  partic- 
ular organ.  The  precedence  accorded  to  this  rite,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ceremonial  of  piercing  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  ear-ornaraenis,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  connection  with  Miss  Alice  Fletcher's 
recognition  of  the  impurtanee  attached  to  the  ceremonial 
piercing  of  the  ear  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  Siouan  group. 
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many  titles  bestowed  upon  Tezcatlipoca,  the  Lord  of  the 
North,  of  the  tlnderwrjrld,  etc.,  a  festival  was  held  once  or 
twice  a  year  on  the  day  Nahui  Ollin.  According  to  Sahagiin 
the  priests  fasted  during  the  four  days  preceding  this  festival 
and,  at  noon,  blew  conch-shells,  flutes,  and  whistles,  and  then 
passed  slenrier  twigs  or  sticks  through  their  tongues.  An 
interesting  bas-relief  preserved  at  Jalapa  (Fig.  1)  illustratee 
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this  painful  rite,  the  most  graphic  description  of  which  is  given 
by  Friar  Meiidieta  in  his  Historica  Ecclesiastica  Indiana 
{chap,  xvii)  r  "AtTlaxcalla  .  .  .  the  priesta  .  .  .  performed  an 
unheard  of  and  horrible  self-sacrifice  .  ,  .  the  servitors  of  the 
temple  brought  together  a  great  quantity  of  sticks,  as  long  as 
an  arm  and  as  thick  as  a  wrist.  These  had  been  manufactured 
by  a  number  of  carpenters  who  had  prepared  themselves  for 
doing  so  by  fasting  and  praying  during  five  days.  The  master 
stone  workers,  after  praying  and  fasting,  also  made  many 
black  obsidian  knives  which  were  to  be  used  in  perforating 
the  tongues  of  the  priests  and  which,  after  having  been  sanc- 
tified, were  laid  on  a  clean  cloth/' 

"They  first  performed  a  dance  with  songs  and  beating  of 
drums.  Then  a  master  who  was  an  expert  in  this  office  came 
with  the  obsidian  knife,  and  made  a  large  opening  in  the 
tongue  of  each  of  the  principal  priests  .  .  .  The  AchcaLditli, 
or  high  priest  then  drew  through  his  tongue,  on  that  day,  four 
hundred  of  those  sticks.  Otlier  old,  practised  and  strong- 
minded  priests,  imitating  his  example,  also  drew  the  same 
number  of  sticks  through  their  tongues.  The  less  aged  priests 
used  t!iree  hundred  sticks,  some  of  which  were  either  as  thick 
as  a  thumb,  as  a  great  toe  or  as  the  index  and  middle  finger 
together.  Younger  priests  did  not  employ  more  than  two 
hundred  sticks,  but  all  according  to  their  strength  and  valor, 
performed  this  rite,  at  the  termination  of  which  their  aged 
leader  intoned  a  chant,  although  he  could  hardly  raise  his 
voice  on  account  of  his  lacerated  tongue.  All  madc^  efforts, 
however,  to  sing  and  offer  sacrifices  and  then  those  of  the 
temple  began  an  eighty  day  fast  during  which,  at  intervals  of 
twenty  days,  they  drew  the  sticks  through  their  tongues  four 
times  ..." 

In  chapter  xviii  Mendieta  specially  describes  the  ear  sacri- 
fice performed  by  the  priests  who  fasted  during  periods  of  four 
yeara  and  who,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days,  passed  through 
the  holes,  cut  in  their  ears,  sixty  pieces  of  cane,  as  long  as  an 
arm,  some  thick  and  some  thin.  "Tliese  blood-stained  offerings 
were  placed  in  a  heap,  in  front  of  the  idols  and  were  burnt  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  .  .  ."  Friar  Sahagun  relates  that, 
every  day  of  the  year,  the  priests  ofifered  blood  from  their  ears 
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to  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  also  at  noon,  on  the  day  Nahui  Ollin, 
when  all  persons,  old  and  young,  also  drew  blood  from  their  ears 
in  strictly  observed  silence  and  in  front  of  the  sculptured  and 
painted  image  of  the  Sun  which  was  in  the  temple  named 
Quauhxicalco.  This  image,  the  Friar  adds,  represented  the  sun 
as  a  human  face  encircled  with  rays.  The  partly  unpublished 
MS.  of  Sahagun's  work,  preserved  in  Florence,  contains  an  in- 
teresting illustration  to  this  passage,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  sun  is  held  by  a  man  whose  body  is  partly  hidden,  and  two 
men,  seated  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  foreground,  are  in 
the  act  of  piercing  the  helices  or  external  borders  of  their  ears 
(Fig.  2),     On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  blood  was 


Klu.  J. 

also  drawn  from  the  ears  of  "babes  in  their  cradles,"who  were 
thus  made  to  participate  in  the  general  blood-offering.  All 
adults  made  offering  of  their  blood  during  five  days  preceding 
the  fixed  festivals  held  at  intervals  of  twenty  days.  The  men 
made  incisions  in  their  ears  and  painted  lines  on  their  faces 
with  the  blood  thus  obtained.  The  lines  they  drew  were 
straight  and  extended  from  the  eyebrow  to  the  jaw-bone. 
The  women  drew  circles  on  their  faces  and,  as  an  act  of  special 
devotion,  sometimes  offered  blood  in  this  way  during  a  consecu- 
tive period  of  eighty  days,  cutting  themselves  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days.  This  ceremony  was  named  Nenacaztequi- 
liztli  (lit.  the  car-cutting). 

Another  rite,  named  Tlazcaltiliztli,  was  performed,  as  an 
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act  of  homage  to  the  sun  or  to  the  element  fire,  whenever  any 
one  finished  building  a  new  house,  or  when  the  sign  of  the  sun 
reigned  in  the  native  Calendar. 

This  rite  consisted  in  drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  ear 
and  catching  it  on  the  nail  of  the  first  finger  and  filliping  it 
towards  the  sun  or  into  the  fire. 

Sahagun  distinctly  states  that  this  rite  was  the  same  as 
that  named  Acxoiatemaliztli  wliich  he  describes  as  follows: 
"As  an  act  of  devotion  some  oiTer  their  blood  in  the  temples 
during  the  vigils  of  the  festivals.  In  order  to  make  their  offer- 
ing more  acceptable  they  first  went  and  gathered  branches  of 
the  wild  laurel  named  Acxoiatl  which  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  their  woods,  and  brought  them  to  the  calpulcos  or  houses 
of  communal  government,  situated  in  their  respective  quarters 


¥Ui.  X 


of  the  city.  There  they  took  two  of  the  sharp  points  of  the 
agave  leaf  and  drew  blood  from  their  shins,  then  carried  these 
blood-stained  points  to  the  temple  where  they  offered  them  to 
the  god  to  whom  they  rendered  devotion  on  a  sort  of  circular 
cushion  or  mat  made  of  the  young  branches  of  the  wild  laurel/' 
Sahagun's  association  of  this  ceremony  with  the  drawing  of 
blood  from  the  ear,  is  corroborated  by  an  illustration  contained 
in  the  Anon.  Hispano-Mexican  MS.  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  at  Florence  entitled  "The  Book  of  the  Life  of  the  An- 
cient Mexicans"  (Fig.  3). 

This  represents  a  step-pyramid  surmounted  by  an  image  of 
the  "Lord  of  the  North  or  of  the  Underworld/'  and  the  per- 
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forraanee  of  what  the  text  designates  as  "a  penitential  rite'*  in 
his  honor. 

The  penitents  who  are  respectively  piercing  tongue  and  ear, 
also  exhibit  bleetlinp:  wounds  in  otlior  parts  of  their  bodies.  At 
the  base  of  the  pyramifl.  on  a  mat  of  leavps  presumably  of  the 
wihi  laurel,  lies  the  ball  of  woven  grass,  which  Sahagim  names 
the  "^acatapayolli,"  in  which  two  agave  points  are  sticking. 

The  above  illu.'stration  accords  with  Friar  I) urau's  statement 
(Historia.  vol.  ii,  p.  195)  that,  at  a  certain  festival,  'Vail  priests 
and  dii^nitaries  took  small  obsidian  sacrificial  lancets  and  made 
incisions  in  their  tongues,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  and  legs.  Some 
penitents  pierced  the  ears  and  pushed  many  reeds  through  the 
opening  —  others  perforated  their  tongues  and  drew  a  number 
of  straws  throngli  them  ,  .  ."  The  above  references  to  the  rite 
as  being  penitential  are  corroborated  by  Duran's  distinct  state- 
ment that,  "according  to  the  number  of  grave  offences  com- 
mitted by  a  penitent,  he  or  she  took  a  number  of  straws,  of  the 
kind  used  for  making  brooms,  each  one  a  handbreadth  in  length. 
With  these  he  went  to  the  temple,  perforated  his  tongue  with  a 
lancet  and  passed  the  atrawy  through  it,  and  then  threw  these 
in  front  of  the  idol  .  .  .  Later  on,  the  priests  gathered  up  all 
these  blood-stained  straws  and  burnt  them  in  what  was  callefl 
the  'divine  brazier,'  after  which  the  penitents  were  declared 
free  of  their  offences." 

The  same  author  describes  (vol.  ii,  p.  244)  as  follows,  the 
penitential  rites  performed  by  the  priesthood  during  the  festival 
Etzalqualiztli : — '*The  priests  fasted  for  four  days,  and  each 
night,  after  midnight,  went  to  where  the  agave  points  were  kept 
which  had  been  cut  on  the  previous  day  and  had  been  brought 
sticking  into  pieces  of  the  fleshy  agave  leaf.  They  then  cut 
their  ears  with  small  obsidian  knive.s  and  stained  their  faces 
and  the  agave  points  with  blood.  According  to  the  devotion 
of  each  priest  the  number  of  the  agave  points  he  stained  with 
his  blood  wa.s  five  or  more  or  less."  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that 
each  priest  carried  with  him  a  piece  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
agave  leaf,  into  which  he  stuck  the  thorns  used  in  performing 
the  penance.  The  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  agave 
leaf  points  used  in  the  performance  of  penitential  rites  de- 
volved upon  the  larger  boys  who  were  being  educated,  by  the 
priesthood,  in  the  Calmecac.     Accf)rding  to  the  Codex  Ramirez 
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(Ed.  Jo8^  Vijil,  p.  113) :  "after  the  performance  of  certain  rites, 
the  priests  went,  at  inidQight,  into  a  wide  room  in  which  there 
were  many  seats"  —  a  fact  to  which  I  will  revert  further  on. 
"  The  priests,  being  seated,  tookeithiT  an  agave  point  or  an  ob- 
aidian  lancet  and  pricked  or  cut  (lidr  ankles.  They  then 
smeared  their  blood  on  their  tcrnpjcs  as  well  as  on  the  agave 
points  or  lancets  ami  stuck  these  into  the  prepared  grass  balls, 
which  were  afterwards  usually  placed  between  the  turrets  on 
the  wall  enclosing  the  courtyard.  Those  balls  were  alhjwed  to 
remain  there  so  that  all  should  sec  that  the  penitential  rite  had 
been  duly  performed  by  the  priests  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

"In  the  great  temple  there  was  always  a  large  number  of 
these  lancets  and  agave  points  because  those  stuck  in  the  grass 
balls  were  constantly  being  I'emoved  and  replaced  by  others. 
They  were  never  used  twice  and  were  preserved  with  great  rev- 
erence, in  memory  of  the  blood  ofTering  made  to  their  god." 
The  foregoing  mention  that  the  thorns  were  reverently  pre- 
served is  of  special  importance  and  is  further  corroborated  by 
Friar  Sahagun's  statement  that  Vitztepeoalco,  the  name  of  the 
23rd  edifice  of  the  great  temple,  significti  literally:  the  place 
wherein  the  thorns  or  agave  points  are  thrown.  This  structure 
is,  moreover,  described  as  "  a  square,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
into  which  the  priests  cast  the  agave  points  with  which  they 
had  performed  penance.  Pieces  of  green  reeds  or  cane,  stained 
with  blood,  were  also  thrown  there,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods." 

A  perusal  of  the  following  detached  quotations  teaches  fur- 
ther that,  in  Ancient  Mexico,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
performance  of  the  rite  of  blood  sacrifice,  constituted  an  act  of 
humility,  of  thanksgiving,  of  penitence,  or  of  propitiation.  A 
passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  (p.  Q'^9)  relates  how 
certain  representatives  of  a  conquered  tribe,  on  reaching  the 
Mexican  capital,  first  went  to  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli 
where,  "as  a  sign  of  true  humility  and  abasemei>t,  they  pierced 
their  ears,  arms,  the  calves  of  their  legs  with  agave  points  and 
then  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  Montezuma."  Duran 
records  (vol.  i,  p.  424)  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Mexican 
ruler  "bled  his  ears  and  limbs  as  an  action  of  thanksgiving^' 
and  it  was  possibly  as  such  that  the  rite  was  solemnly  per- 
formed by  the  newly  elected  rulers  of  Mexico  during  the  elabo- 
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rate  ceremonies  which  accompanied  their  inauguration.    The 
following  curious  details  are  preserved  in  Duran's  account  of 
the  preparation  made  for  th.e  ceremonies  of  Montezuma's  in- 
auguration.    "On  the  floor  of  the  temple,  near  the  brazier, 
were  laid  the  royal  robes  and  diadem,  an  incense-burner  and 
three  sharp-pointed  bones  .  .  .     After  his  investment  with  the 
royal  insignia  Montezuma  burned  incense  in  honor  of  the  god 
of  fire  and  then  pierced  his  ears  with  the  sharp-pointed  ocelot 
or  tiger  bone,  incised  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  with  the  puma's 
bone,  and  his  shins  with  the  eagle's  bone."     Later,  in  the  great 
temple,  on  the  "Stone  of  the  Eagles,"  he  again  drew  blood 
from  the  same  parts  of  his  body,  with  the  same  bone  instru- 
ments, observing  the  ,same  order.     In  the  discourse  addressed 
to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the  ruler  of  Tezcoco,  Montezuma  is 
exhorted  to  attend  to  his  new  duties,  one  of  which  was  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  another  that  of  sacrificing  his  blood 
and  offering  it  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  people.     Monte- 
zuma's use  of  an  ocelot  bone  f<jr  piercing  his  ears  is  corrobo- 
rated by  TezOKomoc  who  repeatedly  alludes  (pp.  573,577,  587) 
to  the  thin,  sharp  instruments  made  of  ocelot  or  puma  bones, 
which  were  used  by  the  same  ruler  for  bleeding  his  ears  and 
limbs.     In  describing  the  inaugural  festivities  of  Tizoc,  Duran 
states  that  the  sharp  ocek>t  bone  instrument  used  by  the  ruler 
was  "garnished  with  gold"  (vol,  ii,  p.  310).      Finally  the  same 
author  relates  of  Ahuitzotl  that:  —  "after  sacrificing  quails  be- 
fore the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  lie  asked  for  the  bone  of  an 
ocelot.      An    extremely  pointed  and  sharp  one  having  been 
handed  him,  he  perforated  the  helix  of  his  ears,  ,  ,  ,  his  arms 
and  legs  .  .  .  (vol.  ii,  p.  376).     On  another  occasion,  however, 
when  Ahuitzotl  entered  the  temple  at  Chalco  in  which  the  idol 
of  Tezcatlipoca  was  a  special  object  of  worship,  he  "sacrificed 
a  number  of  quail  and  then,  asking  for  an  eagle's  bone,  bled 
his  ears,  arms,  and  shins  .  .  ."  (vol.  i,  Duran,  p.  378). 

The  following  passage  demoiisti-ates  that  the  performance 
of  the  rite  was  supposed  to  insure  success  in  the  hunt,  "On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  hunters'  festival,  Quecholli,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli. A  large  number  of  arrows  were  ceremonially  manu- 
factured and  all  participants"  cut  and  bled  their  cars.     If  any 
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one  omitted  this  rite  he  was  fined  by  the  men  named  Tepan- 
mani  who  took  his  mantle  from  him  and  never  returned  it. 
AU  of  the  youths  assembled  were  sent  up  to  the  temple  of 
Huitzilopochtli  where  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  ears  an<l 
anoint  their  faces  and  brows  with  their  blood.  "This  rite  was 
called  moma^a^io  (lit.,  the  deer  sacrifice),  because  it  was  per- 
formed with  reference  to  the  deer  the  youths  were  going  to 
hunt."  (Sahagun,  book  i,  chap,  xxxiii). 

During  the  fifteenth  festival  period  named  Panquetzaliztli, 
the  following  rite  was  performed  "by  those  women  who  were 
going  to  sacrifice  slaves.  They  went  to  bathe  in  the  stream 
which  flowed  past  their  dwellings,  each  woman  carrying  four 
agave  points.  Before  bathing  they  cut  their  ears  and  after 
smearing  blood  on  the  agave  points  they  cast  one  of  them  into 
the  water;  they  stuck  one  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  offered 
the  remaining  ones  to  the  idol  in  the  adjacent  oratory.  .  ,  " 

Sahagun  relates  that  when  the  youths  who  were  being  edu- 
cated in  the  Calmecac,  wish  to  perform  voluntary  penance, 
they  "set  out  alone  and  walked  towards  the  hills,  woods  and 
rivers.  Each  one  carried  pine  torches,  a  bagful  of  copal  gum, 
an  incense  burner,  a  conchshell  trumpet,  and  agave  points. 
When  he  reached  his  destination  he  bled  himself  with  the  latter 
and  inserted  them  into  the  grass  ball,  and  then  returned  home- 
ward, alone,  blowing  his  conchshell."  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  priests  of  the  Calmecac  used  the  agave  points  in  inflicting 
such  minor  punishments  upon  their  pupils  as  pricking  their 
ears  or  bodieSj  or  beating  them  with  nettles.  In  the  description 
of  a  certain  festival  it  is  recorded  that  the  priest  used  a  flint 
knife  to  cut  the  ears  of  the  youths  who  displayed  a  lack  of  self- 
control  and  succumbed  to  fatigue  on  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  temple  after  a  certain  race.  The  same  priests  are  said  to 
have  tortured  their  prisoners  by  "piercing  their  ears,  arms, 
and  legs  with  agave  points,  making  them  cry  out  in  pain. ' ' 

The  following  passage  affords  a  somewhat  more  pleasing 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  Ancient  Mexico: 

* '  Every  fourth  year,  in  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  festi- 
val perioti  named  Izcalli,  the  ears  of  all  children  born  during 
the  preceding  three  years  were  bled.  This  rite  was  performied 
by  means  of  a  sharp  bone  instrument  and  the  wound  was  sub- 
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seqwently  dressed  with  parrots'  down  and  pine-pitch."  The 
children's  parents  appomtcd  so-called  "aunts  and  uucles" 
t(j  act  as  "sponsors"  during  the  operation,  after  which  they 
made  offerings  of  a  paste  matte  of  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  salvia, 
named  Chiau.  In  recognitifui  of  their  services  the  parents 
presented  an  "unele"  with  a  red  or  fallow  Tilinatl  or  mantle 
and  an  "aunt"  with  a  Hiiipil  or  sleeveless  upper  garment. 
The  friar  reconls  that,  while  their  ears  were  being  pierced,  the 
children  made  a  great  outcry,  and  that,  immediately  afterwards, 
their  sponsors  le<l  them  to  a  bonfire  {)repared  for  the  purpose 
aromid  which  they  were  matlu  to  vvalk.  They  wejc  then  taken 
to  their  respective  homes,  where  their  sponsors  feasted  with 
them  and  all  dancetl  and  sang  together.  At  noon  all  returned 
to  the  temple  with  jars  uf  pulque,  the  native  agave- wine,  and 
there  performed  a  ciance  the  sponsors  carrying  their  respective 
charges  on  their  backs.  Then  each  child  was  given  some  pulque 
ill  a  tiny  bowl,  for  which  reason  the  festival  was  also  knowTi  as 
"the  intoxication  of  the  children." 

In  the  description  of  the  same  quadriennial  festival  in  Serna's 
"Manual  de  los  Ministros,"  chap  xi,  it  is  stated  that  besides 
piercing  the  ears  of  the  girls  and  boys,  the  high  priest  perforated 
the  lower  lip  of  the  boys  so  that  they  could  subsequently  wear 
labrets. 

Sabagun  alludes  to  the  latter  custom  in  the  appendix  to 
book  n  of  his  Historia  where  he  states  that  it  was  "in  honor 
of  the  devil,  that  the  natives  pierced  their  ears  and  wore  ear- 
rings and  pierced  their  lower  lip  and  wore  labrets;"  operations 
which  were  resf»ectively  designated  by  the  Nahuatl  words: 
Nenacaz.xapotlaliztli  (lit.,  the  ear  perforating)  and  Netenxapot- 
laliztli  (the  lip  perforating). 

While  it  is  tlnis  evident  that  the  ceremonial  piercing  of  the 
ears  and  of  the  lips  was  associated  with  religious  or  supersti- 
tious ideas,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  tlie  little  children, 
all  was  done  in  order  to  palliate  the  pain  inflicted  and  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

We  are  uidebted  to  Serna  for  the  record  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance that  during  the  joint  festival  of  Chicome  Xochitl= 
Seven  Flower,  the  patron  uf  the  painters,  weavers  and  embroi- 
derers, and  of  Xochiquetzal,  the  inventress  of  weaving,  the 
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priticipol  offering  inadp  by  their  devotees  was  blood  drawn 
from  the  fingers  or  eyelids. 

During  the  third  movable  festival  all  married  people  made 
offerings  of  blood  drawn  from  the  left  breast  or  from  their  eye- 
lids, the  blood  being  caught  on  strips  of  paper  which  were  then 
thrown  into  earthen  jars  and  burnt  in  front  of  certain  idols. 

In  the  "Book  of  the  life  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans",  published 
by  the  University  of  California,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  recorded 
that  men,  desiring  offspring,  offered  blood  drawn  from  their 
organs  of  generation. 

During  the  sixth  movable  festival  those  who  rendered 
homage  to  the  god  Quetzaleoatl  sent  to  the  temple  what  are 
described  by  Sema  as  "suiall  salt-cellars"  containing  eight 
to  ten  drops  or  more  of  their  own  blood,  absorbed  by  moans  of 
strips  of  paper  which  were  subsequently  burnt,  with  copal  gum, 
on  the  altars  of  the  temple.  The  allusion  to  tiny  earthen 
vessels  in  connection  with  sinular  blorxl-nfferings  naturally  sug- 
gests an  explanation  for  the  pur[)Ose  of  the  small  terra-cotta 
dishes  and  particularly  of  the  enigmatical  receptacles  with  two 
deep  holes  which  are  found  at  Teotihuaean  in  great  nund>er8. 

The  (piestion  as  to  the  urigin  of  the  peculiar  sauguiujiry  rites 
of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  is  next  to  be  considered.  According  to 
Friar  Duran,  the  custom  of  piercing  the  flesh  with  agave  points 
was  first  taught  to  the  priesthood  by  "Qnetzalcoat!  of  Tula'' 
(vol.  II,  p.  244)  and  his  testimony  agrees  with  that  of  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Codex  Telleriano  Reuiensis.  Other  evidence 
tends  to  prove,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  as- 
signed by  the  Ancient  Mexicans  to  remotest  antiquity  and 
to  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  creatif>n-myth  as  recorded 
in  chap,  vii  of  the  Coflex  I'lienleal.*  the  gods  Quetzaleoatl 
and  Tlaloeantecuhtli  "fasted  and  drew  blood  from  theu*  ears" 
before  creating  the  sun  anfi  the  moon.  In  chap,  viii  it  is  related 
that  later  on,  at  a  certain  date,  the  god  Cama&ale  (Camaxtli) 
also  named  MLxcoatl,  "performed  penance  with  agave  leaf 
points,  drawing  blood  from  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  customary  to  draw  bluot  1  from  the  same  whenever  one 
made  any  petition  to  the  gods." 

The  (!o(1ex  KuenLenl  or  "Ulstorla  de  Ids  MaxicHDOfi  pvr  hua  pInturNS,"  paliUilidd 
hi  Vol.  ir  of  tlie  Aiiuleia  del  Muhcd  Vttehmal,  ISW, 
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Sabagun's  version  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  (book 
vn,  chap,  n)  differs  from  the  foregoing  and  relates  that  it  was 
Nanaoatzin  who, '  *  after  ofifering  agave  points  stained  with  his 
blood  and  stuck  into  grass  balls, ' '  voluntarily  cast  himself  into 
the  fire  and  became  the  sun;  while  Tecucisstecatl  following 
his  example  became  the  moon. 

From  Bishop  Diego  de  Landa,  who  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  "Cruel  and  obscene  rites  of  the  Yucatecs,"  we  learn 
that  similar  forms  of  self-torture  were  practised  in  Yucatan. 
The  ear-sacrifice  is  described  as  follows:  "They  sometimes 
made  an  offering  of  their  own  blood  by  making  incisions  all 
around  the  external  border  of  their  ears,  leaving  the  lacerations 
as  records  of  their  penance"  (ed.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
p.  161).  Bishop  Landa  expressly  states  that  "the  women  of 
Yucatan  did  not  make  blood-offerings  although  they  were  very 
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devout."  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  Maya  Codex, 
named  Troano,  contains  representations  of  three  men  and  one 
woman  in  the  act  of  piercing  their  left  <^ars,  from  each  of  which 
a  stream  of  blood  falls  into  what  are  presumably  small  bowls 
placed  ill  front  of  each  penitent  (Fig.  4).  The  finely  carved 
bas-relief  from  Menche  (Yiixchilan)  which  was  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Maudslay  proves  that 
tongue-perforation  was  also  practised  in  the  Usumasinta  valley. 
It  repreflents  a  seated  personage  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  cord, 
with  thorns,  through  his  protruding  tongue. 

Briefly  summarized ;  the  foregoing  evidence  establishes  that 
while  blood  was  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  body  and 
offered  to  the  gods,  it  was  the  ear-sacrifice  that  constituted 
4W 
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the  salient  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient  native  religion, 
being  practised  in  every  day  life,  by  persons  of  aU  ages.  After 
having  been  offered,  the  blood-stained  pieces  of  cane,  agave 
points,  obsidian  lancets  or  straws  employed  in  the  performance 
of  the  penitential  rite  were  carefully  preserved.  In  some  cases 
the  instruments  themselves,  in  others  strips  of  paper  saturated 
with  blood,  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes  deposited  in  some  sacred 
spot.  It  is  recorded  that  a  feature  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico 
was  the  square  enclosure  into  which  were  thrown  the  agave 
points,  etc.,  used  by  the  priests  in  performing  penitential  rites. 
No  documentary  evidence  has,  however,  as  yet  been  found 
indicating  the  place  where  the  Idgh-priests  and  rulers  preserved 
their  blood  offerings  after  performing  rites,  which,  in  their  case 
were  of  such  special  sanctity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  MvLseum  of  Mexico  possesses 
some  monuments  exhibiting  sculptured  repre.sentations  of  the 
performance  of  the  ear-sacrifice  which  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 
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The  first  (Fig.  5)  is  the  well-known  historical  bas-relief  rep- 
resenting the  Mexican  rulers  Tizoc  and  his  successor  Ahuitzotl, 
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each  vrith  an  inccnse-bumer  at  his  feet  in  the  act  of  piercing 
their  helices,  Betwoen  them  and  on  a  stand  surrounded  by 
laurel  leaves,  lies  the  round  cushion  into  which  two  bone  instru- 
ments with  handles  in  the  form  of  a  flower,  are  inserted.  A 
stream  of  blood  falls,  from  each  ear,  into  an  o[}en  jaw  carved 
in  the  symbolical  border  beneatli  the  fig;ures.  The  date  recorded 
in  the  bas-relief  is  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  (Ireat  Temple 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  sculptured  slab  must  have  been  in- 
serted in  some  wall  or  monumental  structure.  Besides  com- 
memorating: the  historical  event  and  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  rile  it  may  have  also  marked  the  site  where  the  blood 
offerings  of  both  rulers  were  reverently  deposited.  Figure  0 
(a  and  b)  represents  the  .square  stone  box  which  is  preserved 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  and  has  been  identified  by 
different  authorities  as  a  fimeral  urn,  or  "a  receptacle  for  the 
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blood  of  human  victims."  The  fact  that  a  seated^  one- 
footed  personage  (a)  in^the  act  of  piercing  his  ear  is  carved  on 
one  of  its  sides,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  (b)  is  carved  the 
grass  cushion  into  which  bone  instruments  are  inserted  appeai-s 
to  me  to  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  atone  receptacle 
was  destined  to  receive  the  bhiod-offerings  of  the  high-priests  and 
rulers  who  performed  the  ear-sacrifice  represented,  in  carving,  on 
the  box  itself.  An  interesting  (h^ail  is  that,  behind  the  seated 
figure,  the  form  of  a  serjjent  is  distinguishable,  whose  tail  and 
head,  with  a  recurved  arnilike  projection,  studded  with  star-sym- 
bols arelike  thoseof  thetwjn  serpents  on  the  great  Calendar  Stone. 
The  .synd>oIs  of  fire,  carved  on  the  two  sides  of  the  box,  and  the 
star^ymbols  accompanied  by  conventionalized  flowers,  which 
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figure  at  each  side  of  the  bone  inBtnirnents,  furnish  evidence 
that  the  rite  was  associated  with  the  god  of  fire  and  the  festival 
of  Flowers.  Xochilhuitl,  at  which  a  certain  form  of  star-wor- 
ship tofik  place.  It  was  on  this  festival  that,  once  a  3'^ear,  certain 
loaves  of  bread,  named  Xonecuilli,  were  eaten.  The  shape 
of  these  loaves  resembled  that  of  the  constellation  Citlal-xone- 
ciiilli,  Ursa  Major  or  Minor,  describetl  as  "situated  in  thetrimipet 
of  the  North  and  composed  ai  seven  stars,  whinh  formed  a  sepa- 
rate group  and  are  resplendent"  (Sahaguu,  book  vii,  chap, 
lu). 

The  low  square  hollow  «tone  "seat"  preserved  at  the  Royal 
Ettmographical  Muaeimi  at  Berlin  (Fig.  7)  is  of  imrticular  interest 


"'•'■'  - 


f  IR.  T. 

in  connection  with  Sahagim's  statement,  cited  above,  that  the 
hall  in  which  the  priests  assembled  to  perform  the  penitential 
rites,  "contained  matiy  .seat^,"  .  .  .  This  object  was  obviously 
associated  with  such  rites,  because  its  front  is  carved  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  familiar  grass  cushion  and  the  sacrificial  bone 
instruments.  Its  top  and  back  are  coveretl  by  thv  figure  of  a 
large  scorpion  whose  tail  ends  in  a  tecpati  or  flint-knife,  the 
native  symbol  for  the  North.  This  carved  .seorpioii,  before  which 
lie  the  woven  grass  ball  and  the  bone  instruments,  is  partlctilarly 
significant  because  Sahagun  distinctly  states  that  the  Mexicans 
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gave  the  name  of  "Citlal-colotl,"  =■  Star-scorpion,  to  the 
northern  constellation,  Ursa  Major,  "because  it  resembled  the 
figure  of  a  scorpion"  (op.  cit.  book  vn,  chap.iv).  The  exist- 
ence, ill  Mexico,  of  a  similar  hollow  stone  cube,  much  too  small 
to  have  been  used  as  a  seat,  but  which  exhibits,  on  its  sides, 
two  penitents  piercing  their  ears  and  on  its  top  a  shallow  cir- 
cular receptacle,  throws  some  doubt  as  to  the  Berlin  Museum 
"seat"  having  really  been  intended  as  such. 

The  most  important  monument,  which  exhibits  proof  of 
liaving  been  associated  with  the  native  penitential  rite  and 
star-cult  is  the  great  statue  of  a  crouching  ocelot  or  native  tiger 
(PL  I,  1,2,  3),  which  was  discovered  in  December  1901  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
by  Captain  Diaz,  the  son  of  the  President. 

This  ini poking  monument  which  is  the  finest  piece  of  animal 
sculpture  that  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, is  of  particular  interest,  on  account  of  its  form  and  the 
association  of  the  Mexican  god  Tezcatlipoca  not  only  with  the 
ocelot  but  also  with  the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

According  to  the  well-known  myth,  Tezcatlipoca,  when 
cast  down  from  heaven  by  Quctzalcoatl,  "fell  into  the  water 
where  he  transformed  himself  into  an  ocelot"  and  arose  to  kill 
certain  giants.  During  the  period  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years  Tezcatlipoca  "went  about  in  the  form  of  an  ocelot ' '  and 
aU  ' '  this  appears  in  the  sky  for  they  say  that  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major  descends  to  the  water  because  it  is  Tezcatlipoca  and 
is  on  high  in  memory  of  him."* 

While  the  foregoing  myth  suffices  to  show  that  the  great 
statue  of  an  ocelot  must  have  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  the  fact  that  his  insignia  are  worn  by 
the  two  personages  which  are  carved  in  bas-relief  on  the  bot- 


*Hl«toria  de  loi  Mexlcanoa  par  tui  plnturm,  AnKlee  del  Uub»o  Naclonal,  rol.  n, 
p.  ft.  The  Spaniah  text  Is  «b  (oIIowa:  —  ". . .  QuefalcoaU  tui  aol  y  dexalo  de  ser  Tei- 
CJitU|K)CA  porqufl  l«  dio  con  un  i^rnn  liaiitOD  y  lo  derrlbo  en  «)  agiia  y  alii  ae  tilso  tl|nv 
y  lalio  a  maiar  \o»  g\giime6,  y  ewio  parisiioe  on  el  delo,  porque  dixen  que  la  Ursa  Ma- 
yor ac  abaxa  iil  afrua  |iori|ue  es  TczciitUixHTA  y  exUI  alta  en  tnemoiia  del . . .  y  anal 
andara  hecho  ciKro  ..."  In  nty  publication,  "Tli«  FttDdamentnl  Prtnciplea  of  Old  and 
New  Warlil  C'lvlliin.llomi"  (vol,  5  uf  the  I'uabody  Mubhuiu  F'npers),  l>y  some  unair 
cuuulAbli>mt8take,  wbtch  I  cteplorc,  the  name  lialtzllopochtU  waa  substituted  for  that 
of  Qnetzalc-oatl  tn  iny  quotation,  of  the  abore  myth  on  page  8. 
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torn  of  the  deep  circular  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  statue 
positively  proves  the  association  of  the  god  with  the  monument. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  latter  and  of  the  stone  recep- 
tacle, as  shown  in  PI.  i,  1,  2,  3  reveal  that  this  was  an  accessory 
only.* 

The  bas-relief  carved  on  its  bottom  clearly  indicates  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  receptacle  was  destined  (Fig,  8). 

It  represents  two  seated  personages  in  the  act  of  piercing 


FlU.  8. 

their  ears  with  bone  instruments.  In  front  of  each  is  an  object 
of  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  into  which  four  agave  thorns 
are  inserted. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  carved  on  the  stone  box  ( Fig, 
6a)  both  individuals  are  minus  one  foot,  with  the  peculiarity 

*Uwaa  atricUf  in  accordance  with  itatlve  uaak^  to  innke  some  form  uf  rcM-eptAcle 
in  stone  idoU,  (or  the  receptlun  of  dlflertmc  klcidei  ut  likiod-ulferlD^ii,  "Tlitt  Honk  of 
the  Life  uf  tlie  Ancient  Mexlcanii,"  for  tntdtance,  deacrlbes  how  bowlii  of  huiiiuD  hlood 
wore  puunsil  on  the  he«(l  of  n  certatn  Uio)  wliU-h  (iri'tAimntily  t)n<l,  like  n  nntlve  stone 
linage  lii  mj*  puaneittluu,  u  liowl-liko  hollow  i>n  1th  head. 
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that  in  one  case  the  right  foot  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is 
missing.  This  seemingly  insignificant  detail  assumes  a  certain 
importance  when  it  is  realized  that  it  reciirs  in  the  tw«>  fig- 
ures sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  rocks  at  the  Penon  Viejo. 
situated  near  the  City  of  Mexico  (PI.  ii,  1,2)  both  of  which 
likewise  ilisplay  the  same  insignia  as  the  two  personages  carved 
on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  A  comparison  of  PI.  ii,  1 
with  the  carved  personage  to  the  right  in  Fig.  5,  reveals  a 
striking  identity,  for  in  both  cases  the  left  foot  is  missing,  the 
same  feather  head-«lress,  with  TezcatUpoca 's  hieroglyph  (the 
Smoking  Mirror)  at  its  side  and  a  recurved  ornament  above  the 
foreheatl,  is  worn  and  the  identical  nose-ornament  and  band  over 
the  face  is  displayed.  As  carved  on  the  rock  the  personage  thus 
arrayed,  like  the  similarly  one-footed  victors  on  the  Stone  of 
Tizoc,  is  erect,  armed  mth  spears,  and  grasps  the  hair  of  a 
warrior  who  ^«?nds  before  him  and  lowers  the  bundle  of  spears 
held  ill  tlie  left  hand,  his  right  hand  being  uplifted  and  holding 
the  atlatl  or  spear-thrower  in  the  position  for  throwing  the  spear. 

The  date,  I  Tccpatl,  carved  beneath  this  group  corresponds 
to  A.  I).  1480  in  which  year,  according  to  the  Aubin  MS.  the 
Mexicans  conquered  the  people  of  Quauhnalmac  or  Cuernavaca, 
in  this  case  the  island  town  situated  in  the  lagoon  of  Xochi- 
milco  and  depicted!  in  the  Map  by  Alonzo  de  Santa  Cruz  preserved 
at  the  rnivereity  of  Vps&]&,  l^weden.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  for  an  interesting  and  graphic 
aecoimt  of  the  warfare  wagetl  by  the  Mexicans  upon  the  Tec- 
panecans  and  inhabitants  of  Xochimilco,  etc.,  at  this  period, 
which  resulted  in  their  complete  subjugation. 

A  comparison  of  the  figure  to  the  left  in  Fig.  8,  with  PI.  il,  2, 
reveals  that,  in  both  cases  also,  the  right  foot  is  niissing,  a  simi- 
lar head-dress  with  TezcatUpoca 's  glyph  is  worn  and  as  far  as 
can  be  distinguished  the  face  bands  are  alike. 

In  PI.  II.  2,  the  inrllvidual  also  stands,  but  is  unarmed  and 
graspe  what  appears  to  be  a  tree,  in  blossom,  issuing  from  a 
circle  in  a  square — evidently  the  hieroglyph  of  a  locality.  The 
semi-effaced  date  carved  beneath  this  figure  which  incontestably 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  PL  ii,  1,  seems  to  be  the  year  III 
Tochtli  —  correiiponding  to  1482,  a  date  two  years  later  than 
that  carved  on  PI.  ii,  2. 
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The  striking  identities  which  have  been  pointed  out  and 
especially  that  of  the  same  feet  bein^  missing,  appear  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  the  two  individuals  car\'e(i  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receptacle  in  the  ocelot  s  back  were  historical  person- 
ages, represented  as  wearing  (iivint'  insignia,  in  accordance  witb 
establisheil  custom.  The  peciiharity  that,  in  the  group,  both 
figures  display  both  rows  of  teeth  causes  it  to  appear  as  though 
they  wore  death-masks  under  their  face-bands  —  a  fact  which 
is  explainable  since  one  of  Tezcatlipoca 's  titles  was  "Mictlan- 
tecuhtli/'  or  the  "Lord  of  the  North,"  the  Underworld,  and 
by  extension,  of  the  dead  who  go  there. 

The  indications  that  the  above  individuals  were  historical 
personages  not  only  accord  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
commemorative  tablet  described  above  (Fig.  5)  but  suggest  the 
interesting  explanation  tliat  the  sculi>tured  tjcelot  was  also  com- 
memorative and  possibly  votive,  and  dates  from  after  the  year 
1482.  The  view  that  the  ocelot  was  an  actual  image  of  the  god 
Tezcatlipoca  and  that  the  ear-sacrilice  was  particularly  associa- 
ted with  his  nocturnal  worship,  is  sustained  by  the  following 
significant  details. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  sculptured  ocelot  discloses 
that  the  large  side  whiskers  at  eacli  side  of  its  head  are  undoubt- 
edly purely  conventional.  The  ocelot  does  not  possess  them 
in  reality  and  their  existence  could  not  have  been  suggested 
to  the  sculptor  by  a  study  of  the  animal  from  life.  Thus  far 
no  other  similar  representation  of  an  ocelot  with  side  whiskers, 
is  known  to  exist  in  Mexican  carving  or  jtainting  ^  the  usual 
mode  of  figuring  the  sparse  bristly  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
ocelot  being  more  true  to  life. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  similar  instance  I  have  found,  of 
the  ocelot  with  conventionalized  whiskers,  is  that  carved  on  a 
slab  discovered  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  at  Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan.* 

While  this  remarkable  coincidence,  which  is  hi  keeping 
with  other  analogies  between  Chichen  Itza  and  Mexican  art, 
furnishes  fresh  food  for  reflection,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  other  sculptured  representations  of  the  ocelot  also  exist 
at    Chichen  Itza  and  do  not  exhibit  the  conventional  feature. 


*Ati  UluBtratiuD  of  this  ilub  v/ha  1\r»t  ptibllihed  liy  I>r,  Le  I'Jongoon  opyoalte  to  p. 
86  iu  "The  Sacred  Mysteries  of  tlie  HsjM."    New  York,  1886. 
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What  is  more :  The  only  native  American  beast  of  prey  which 
possesses  a  similar  hairy  fringe  is  the  wild  cat,  the  lynx  or  Felts 
rufus,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  eyes  and  habit  of 
prowling  about  at  night. 

Whilst  the  possibility  naturally  suggests  itself  that  the 
native  sculptor  might  have  purposely  combined  the  features 
of  both  beasts  of  prey  iii  order  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of 
his  statue,  the  indications  are  that  his  aim  was  not  to  produce 
a  naturalistic  image  but  an  imposing  idol  of  TezcatUpoca  under 
the  form  the  god  bad  according  to  the  myth  assumed  and  borne 
for '  *  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  years. ' ' 

A  side  light  is  thrown  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  hirsute 
appendages  and  the  reason  for  their  presence  liy  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  carved  on  the  remarkable  stone  box*  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Senor  Islas  de  Bustamante,  the  photographs  of  which 
are  published  here,  for  the  first  time  {Plates  iii,  iv  and  v). 

The  bas-relief  (PL  iii,  2),  exhibits  a  seated  personage  with 
crossed  and  sandaUed  feet,  in  the  act  of  piercing  his  ear  with 
the  usual  bone  instrument.  To  his  right  lies  a  smoking  incense- 
burner  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  serpent's  head.  To  his 
left,  standing  upright,  is  the  same  pointed  object  which  figures 
in  the  bas-relief  on  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  back  of 
the  ocelot.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  object  is  of  the  same  form 
and  exhibits  the  same  markings,  resembling  a  woven  pattern, 
that  recur  on  the  four  agave  points  stuck  into  it.  This  circum- 
stance and  the  incisions  at  its  base  and  side  appear  t«  indicate 
that  it  was  the  thick  fleshy  top  of  an  agave  leaf  such  as  Sahagun 
describes  as  having  been  used  by  the  priesthood  as  cushions 
for  the  thorns  employed  in  performing  their  penance- 

The  most  important  and  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  the  seated  figure  are  that  he  not  only  displays  a  peculiarly 
shaped  beard,  resembling  the  hairy  appendages  of  the  ocelot 
statue,  but  is  also  associated  with  the  ocelot  itself.  At  the 
back  of  his  head,  above  his  left  hand,  the  head  of  an  ocelot  is 
visible,  whose  skin  hangs  behind  his  back,  the  tail  ending  below 
Ms  knee.  Besides  this  the  personage  wears  leggings  made  of 
the  spotted  ocelot  skin  and  a  rattlesnake  girdle  from  which 
hang  two  conventionalizeii  hearts. 


•  DlmeiuloDs:  S4X<BcaatlmeCrea,  Interior  deptU  16  (;entimetr«B,  exterlur  beiRtit  W 
eentlmetivi. 
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It  13  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  note  written  beneath  its 
photograph  the  late  Seiior  Islas  de  Bustamante,  independently 
identified  the  above  figure  as  a  representation  of  "Oceloti- 
Tezcatlipoca, "  or  Tlatoca-ocelot,  lit.  the  Lord  Ocelot  (a  title 
which  is  also  recorded  by  Sema  in  chap,  ix)  and  described  as 
wearing  "the  board  of  the  mask  of  Tezeatlipoea. "  Pointing 
out  that  in  the  above  figure,  as  in  the  ocelot  statue,  there  is 
a  combination  of  the  ocelot,  the  beard  and  the  ear-sacrifice, 
I  win  briefly  review  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  other  three 
sides  and  on  the  interior  and  exterior  base  of  the  stone  box 
under  discussion. 

Plate  in,  1,  exhibits  a  seated  personage  in  the  same  attitude 
and  with  the  same  accesaoriea  as  in  Fig.  6  ,  but  displaying  the 
same  head-dress  with  Tezeatlipoea 's  glyph,  and  the  same  face 
markings  as  those  of  the  left  figure  of  the  group  in  the  ocelot 
receptacle  (Fig.  8).  A  noticeable  difTerence  is  that,  in  one  case 
the  right  and  in  the  other  the  left  foot  is  missing. 

A  third  seated  and  one-footed  jjersonage  also  exhibiting 
Tezeatlipoea 's  insignia,  is  carved  on  the  aide  of  the  stone  box 
(PK  V,  1)  which  has  unfortunately  been  mutilated,  a  hole  hav- 
ing been  bored  through  it  and  a  lead  pipe  inserted  by  a  prev- 
ious owner,  in  order  to  employ  the  box  as  a  water  fountain. 
The  symbols  carved  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  box  (PI.  iv,  I) 
closely  resemble  those  on  the  stone  box  of  the  National  Museum 
(Fig.  6). 

The  grass  ball  which  figures  in  both  of  these  recurs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  box  untler  discussion  (PL  rv,  2),  while  a 
remarkable  and  unidentified  monster,  covered  with  spines,  and 
figured  as  on  water,  covers  the  exterior  of  itjs  base  (PL  v,  2). 

A  resima^  of  the  foregoing  archaeological  material  brings 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  known  to  exist  no  less 
than  ten  sculptured  representations  of  individuals  perform- 
ing ear  sacrifice. 

In  the  case  of  the  commemorative  slab  the  personages  are 
imqiiestionably  historical  and  the  performance  of  the  rite  asso- 
ciated with  the  dedication  of  the;  Great  Temple  of  Mexico.  The 
twr>  one-footed  personages  carved  on  the  bottom  of  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  ocelot  statue  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  con- 
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querors  carved  on  tlie  rooks  at  the  Penon  with  the  dates  1 
Tecpat!  and  III  Tochtli  (A.D,  1480  and  1482). 

These  conquerors,  like  the  sixteen  carved  on  the  so-called 
"Stone  of  Tizoc,"  the  penitents  carved  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocelot  receptacle  and  those  on  the  exterior  of  two  of  the  stone 
boxes  described,  making  a  total  of  2  +  16  +  2  +  1  +  3  =  24 
individuals,  are,  with  only  one  exception,  one-footed,  while  all 
exhibit  the  insignia  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.  This  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  by  the  way,  amply  substantiates  my  identification 
of  the  one-footed  pod  depicted  in  the  Codices  as  Tezcatlipoca,* 
The  sixteen  one-footed  warriors  on  the  "Stone  of  Ti?,oc"  and 
those  on  the  Peiion  rocks  —  all  of  wliich  may,  possibly,  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  person  —  either  prove  that  a  native 
conqueror  existed  who  was  actually  one-footed  and  had  adopted 
the  insignia  of  Tezcatlipoca,  or  that  it  was  custom arj',  in  repre- 
aentiiig  living  personifications  of  the  god.  to  emphasize  one  of 
his  symbols,  the  lame  foot,  even  if  the  mutilation  did  not  exist 
in  reality. 

I  am  indebted  to  Father  Hunt  Cortis  for  the  interesting 
fact  which  lie  has  also  published,  that  after  having  been  tor- 
tured by  the  Spaniards,  the  unfortunate  Quauhtemoc  the  last 
of  Mexican  rulers,  w&s  named  Xonecuiltzin  =  the  lame  lord; 
a  title  or  nickname  which  may  well  have  pre\'iously  been  be- 
stowed on  other  personages  equally  lame. 

To  Don  Mariano  Rojas,  the  oldest  iid)abitant  of  the  town 
of  Tepoztlan  (Morelia)  in  which  the  Nahuatl  language  is  not 
only  spoken,  but  cultivated  I  am  indebted  for  the  interesting 
personal  communication  that  one  of  his  earliest  recollections 
is  that  of  his  old  grandfather  i>ointing  out  to  him  the  seven  stars 
of  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  and  telling  him  that  its  name- 
was  Xonecuilli. 

This  valuable  testhnony  in  conjunction  with  Saliagun's 
statement  that  "the  stars  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  thp  trum- 
pet of    the  North  were   named  citlal-xonecuilli  and   that  the 

•See  Fundiimeiitft)  l*rliiclp)c«.  of  Old  ami  New  World  t'lTlUmtlonB,  |t.  10,  eu\  lir. 
Theodnr  eri>a»ii>  han  <-rlt1r1(ied  iMe  lik'niincattuii  uf  mine,  sUittiig  Mt*  a|j1nlori  thnt  in 
a  pertain  case,  the  jfoil  iip(n'nrt>rt  to  lie  '"Tlaulj!p!inR'f-uIitH."  1  mert-ly  point  oal  lirrc 
Hint  tlic  liittf^r  name  in  u  ttilc  irul>  :  "Hit?  lurd  of  Uii-  linvvii"  aud  Lhnt,  In  -teveral  pul>. 
llraMi>nn,  I'rofejtBor  Selor  lins  obsi-rvcd  tliat  '*Tlaulz|)antcrulilll  U€t  only  wear*  the 
itame  ln«i((Dta  as  Tcf.calliii^oi'A  liut  may  Iw  n>i;ar(lt;4  m  a  forni  i>f  UiU  god." 
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natives  fipired  its  seven  stars  in  a  group  of  the  shape  of  an  S, 
definitely  associates  the  name  Xonnriiilli  with  one  or  both  of  the 
Ursa  constellations,*  and  with  Tezcatlipora  who  is  found  fig- 
nred  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  a  Xonecuiltzin  or  **lame 
lord." 

While  the  bas-relief  figures  described  definitely  connect 
ono-footedness  with  Tezcatlipoca,  they  also  prove  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ocelot  with  this  god.  The  representation  of  the 
ear-sacrifice  on  the  exterior  of  three  and  interior  of  one  in  the 
stone  receptacles  clearly  inflinates.  moreover,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  latter  were  destined;  namely  to  contain  the  blood- 
stained thorns,  sticks  or  papers,  which  constituted  the  sacred 
offerings,  or  their  ashes.f 

In  conclusion:  The  main  result  of  the  foregoing  investiga- 


*Reje<-Ung  .Ssbaguo'a  teatlmony  In  tbl»n«8«nnil  »Uillng  thnt  tho  frlnr  "r«iuld  not 
ItnTt?  mcnnt  witnt  he  wrote,"  Profesaor  Selcr  {iri'fero  to  ndnpt  llip  slateiiii'tit  on  thr 
Hiililect  (nude  by  lion  Hemaittlo  AWirn<1o  Tcxo/otuoc  wba  tH  »ii|i)i(i>iu<l  to  hnvc  l*eei) 
born  In  IWO  and  to  have  written  Ma  work  M  the  tifci-  of  'H. 

Id  TezuzomocV  ileHi-rlpllon  nf  tlu*  rcrticiionitL'N  li«Ul  In  liDiiortif  Ihe  liiniif^firftLluit  of 
Muntczutua  II  aa  ruler  uf  Mexico,  he  ^Ivet  u  riMtn^^ol  (liu  e\i>ortutl(m  addreittied  to 
till!  now  ruler  l»y  the  twelve  electors.  In  this  Miiiitezunia  Ih  enjotimd  |iHrlU'ul«rly  to 
ylehl  hotna^e,  at  the  break  of  day,  to  "the  star  Xouecultli,  wlihh  b  the  cruBn  of  St. 
.Iiirob,  which  l8  In  the  rffclon  of  the  South,  In  ttie  dlrertlon  <»f  the  Indleu  and  the 
Ciilnne."—  cCranlca  MexicAna,  p.  S74.} 

I  itnnnot  hut  thtnk  thiit  Professor  -Seler  and  his  follower  Or.  Preuaa  wtl)  flod  U 
dlltlciilt  to  penunrle  American  sclkiilarR  to  accept  an  authentic  tlio  Mextcan  prleat'a 
ulUiHlan  to  "the  dlri'ctlon  of  the  Iiidlca  itnd  Ctatn»H;"  to  luterfkrvt  thts  direction  ai 
that  oef  upted  by  a  Southern  foriHtellntion ;  and  to  prefer  Tezofoiuoc'A  evidence  so 
clearly  tlnj^ed  with  European  Ini1utinri\  to  that  prcserruil  In  the  notes  wrllt4'n  by 
Frtar  Sahagun  under  the  dictation  of  the  aged  and  moi^t  learned  of  nut)  ve  chieftains 
Wiioiu  be gattiored  around  hlin  In  Texcoco  and  ijueitloned  tiltout  their  ancient  hellefa. 
etc. 

tin  a  recent  pnl)llrui!on,  the  Spanish  tranBlation  of  which  waa  puhltalied  In  the 
Anales  del  Muteo  Nnclonal  de  Mexico  ttamo  vii,  p.  960),  Prof.  Edward  Seler,  un  ac- 
count of  the  carved  feallier-frJciio  on  Iho  Interior  wall  of  the  receptacle  in  the  Ocelot 
^tatue'a  back,  pronounrcn  rj-  ntthfflrn,  timt  this  monument  U  a  "(.juanhxicalli'*  or  vai«e 
dc«tlned  U'  hold  the  hearts  of  human  rlctlni».  In  making  thU  ldcntlfl<-»il(>n  Pro 
feHsor  .Seler  entirely  overliioks  wh:it  nppenrft  to  )>e  so  ohvUiue  a  fact,  nunicly  that  the 
M'cue  carefully  depicted  i>n  the  Ixitt^mi  of  the  receplMcIc  funilKheH  nioro  important 
tefctlmouy  as  to  the  object  forwiilch  it  served  than  the  decorative  feiitlierfrle/e,  which 
la  n  mere  aeccshory.  It  atandn  to  reason  that  a  "va§e  of  the  en^lc.<<  destined  lu  receive 
the  heartD  and  blood  of  humai)  victims."  would  be  more  Hkelv  to  exhibit  carved  rep 
resoDtatlonii  of  an^leH,  human  hearts  and  human  aacrlflcos,  Uiau  the  Iniages  nf  two 
persons  In  the  act  of  drawing  blood  from  their  ears. 

What  1.«  more :  In  treatin);  of  tlit-  native  statue  of  an  ocelot  Profes-or  Seler  ignored 
the  reliitloti  tif  ihls  animal  to  TeiCHillpoca,  just  aa  he  pasbed  over  In  silence  not  only 
the  e\l8tenc«  l)ui  thu  prev.Hlcncc  of  the  rite  of  enr-saciiUce  in  hl»  dlMUsslon  of  It* 
performance  by  the  two  si-ulplured  peraoDagc*  whoiu  he  Idenlltien  us  ");uds"  or 
"TexcntUpoca  under  two  forms." 
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tion  is  a  recognition  of  the  hitherto  disregarded  fact  that  the 

rite  of  voluntarily  drawing  blood,  principally  from  the  ear,  was 
a  feature  of  every-day  life  in  Ancient  Mexico  which  was  per- 
formed by  young  and  old.  It  is  but  just  to  recognize  what 
a  meritorious  deed  the  Spanish  Conquerors  performed  when 
they  summarily  abolished  so  barbarous  a  practice,  which,  of 
itself,  sufficed  to  fill  them  with  disgust  for  the  native  ritual. 

The  other  results  obtained  are  the  certainty  that  the  three 
stone  boxes  described  and  possibly  the  "seat"  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  as  well  as  the  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  ocelot  statue, 
were  destined  to  hold  ear-blood  oifferings  made  to  Tezcatlipoca; 
that  the  ocelot-statue  was  an  image  of  this  god  under  the  form 
he  had  mythically  assumed  for  666  years;  that  a  close  chain 
of  evidence  connects  Tezcatlipoca  with  the  circumpolar  con- 
stellations aiid  establishes  his  identity  as  the  one-footed  or  lame 
star-god  of  the  Codices,  the  personification  of  Xonecuilli  or  of 
Ursa  Major,  who,  like  pole-star  gods  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  conceived  by  the  Mexicans  as  fastened  by  one  foot  to  the 
pole  and  p'^rfonning  a  perpetual  circuit  around  it  by  means  of 
the  foot  which  remained  free. 
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Method  uf  Research.  387.  390.  391. 

Mexican    Border  Comtnisaion,    Report  r>f, 
114. 

Mexican  Calemlar.  39,  40.  51. 

Mexieana,  Ancient.  1-52;    171-204;    439- 
462. 

Mexico,  Geogntph.  Boc..  99  (neit). 

Maxieo,  Great  Temple  of,  459. 

Mexico,  National  Museum  of,  449  (note), 
451,  452.  454,459,  461. 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  40. 

Migration  myth,  Mexican,  175,'  176. 
Milfort.  90.  91,  1 

Miller,  George.  290. 
Mirror,  Smoking,  456. 
Mitteodorfer.  M.  V..  117. 
Mixcoatl,  449. 
Molina,  U  {not*),  16.  179, 
Mocnaeafio.  Mexioan  rite,  447. 
Montesuma. «,  8,  9.  16.  17.  19.  20.  31.  35. 
34.  35;  drew  of,  36-40;  gifl^  to  Cortee, 
41-44,  189,  192;    inauiruration  of,  445, 
446,     460    fftote);    personal    pbU™    of, 
45-47. 
Montexuma's  palace,  39. 
Moore,  Clarenee  B.,  385. 
Morelia  (Tepastlaxt).  460. 
Morgan,  T.,ewi8  H.,  38  (nol*). 
Morse.  98.  109, 
Mother  Earth,  Omaha,  28T. 
Motoliiiia,  Fray,  21  (nal«),  440. 
Ut.  Eiesert  Ferry.  389. 
Muhlenpfordl.  OS.fllS. 
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Munoi,  Juan  Bjttiota,  28. 

Muimy,  Alexander,  430. 

Hurdook.  432  (nate). 

MuMo  Kircheriana,  183.  IM. 

Mii!«o   Nacional   de   Mexico,   440   (note) 

451.452.454.450.461. 
Musrum,  Kclvidcre,  5. 
Mulwum,  Briiinh,  1S4.  1ft.?,  450. 
Mawum    fiir  Vollierkunde,    Berlin,    184. 

45.3. 
Miurum,  Newfoundland,  4'M. 
Museum   of   Naliirnl    History,   Vienna,  5, 

10.  14.  4fi. 
Muneuin,.  I'eahudy,  CBmbridice,  186. 
.Uu««uin,  ir.  S.,  National.  1 8(1. 
Mwiic  i.»ee  Musical  iLnatrutiiei)i<<  mid  Suncs  I 
Musical  irutlruRieritji,  Ancient  Mexico,  440. 

441,    447;       Karankawa    Indiaoa,   US; 

Omaha    Indianfi,    'J«6.    268,    274,    276. 

280.  284.  285.  290,   302-304. 
Myers.  William.  214. 
Myths.  Ancient  Mexican,  34,  47,  176,  176. 

440.  4fU),  4H4  :  <  irnaba  Indian,  252.  274, 

281 

Naamau  'a  Creek,  20»-23O. 

NahuBtl  namex  in  Texa».  14fl. 

Nahuatl  word*  (in  text),  1-52,  176-107. 

NahuL-Ollin,  440. 

Nanaoattin.  430. 

Navarrete'ii  eolle«tiion  of  M88.,  24. 

Nebraska,  280.  302. 

NeDacastetiuilistlj,.  festival,  442. 

Newfoundlaud  I  ndiann.  ."US,  432-430. 

Vewmaii,  Sarah  E..  237. 

North,  symbol  of.  453. 

^flJ^le^nl  20  iu  Mexican  pioture-writincl2. 

Numerut.*.  'IVxan.  132,  iHS. 

Nuitoll.  Zplia.Stamlaril  nir  Head-dreaii,  I- 
!>■>:  AdatI  f>r  .Speaj-  ihruwer,  171-198; 
Penileutial  Kite  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
can.". 439-462. 

OaxBca,  39. 

Dlmidian  knivei.  hiaok,  441.  ** 

(Jbaidian  lancetn.  444.  445,  449.  451. 
Obsidian   ("pear  lip*.  Mexiean,    176,   179, 

IW,  193. 
Obddian  sworda,  Mexican,  177. 
Oeelot  tioae,  *a  lanevt,  446. 
Ucelot  akin,  aa  dreaa,  12. 
Ocelot,  ittone  itatue  of,  454,  el  »eq. 
Oclire.  red,  layara  of,  use  of.  389-436. 
Odin,  11.^. 
OlivBr.  AliM.  W.,  69-73,   108,   111.  112. 

117-12:4,    128.    132-134;       Karankawa 

Vocabulary,    137-140;     Nolea  on   the 

Carane&bua  Indiuut,  79-84. 


Ohnoa,  ^dre.  195. 

Ontakk  Indian  .Mu!<ic,  237-.'i82:  Harmony, 
240,  291-296,  304-307;  pitch,  241. 
304:  rhythm,  242,  243.  2.55,  296- 
298;  "woman  »*in«M."  244-247,  282; 
love  aonga,  245,  283;  Sacred  Pole.  Buf- 
falo hide  and  Tent  of  War.  and  nevret 
aocietiea,  248-264;  came,  myth  an<l 
children 'b  aoncs,  264,  281;  Pi|>pn  nf 
Fellowship.  295-272;  individual  •lonKit. 
272-274;  funeral  RongH,  272 ;  medicine, 
273,274,280:  war  itong;.,  273.  274  278; 
mystery  sonxa.  279,  280,  287;  thank*., 
281 :  trappiiifc  and  huntitiK.  281 ;  musi- 
cal instruments,  2H4,  2.S5,  302;  Mrulen. 
290,  ;W>4,  306,  307;  tonality.  293;  phraf- 
injr,  208;  tnne,  299;  flageolet.  .302- 
:t04;  iaummar>',  304;  wonU  and  music  of 
ninety-twij  ,«>fi|pi,  .'109-381;  .Appendix, 
382. 

(toe-footeti  Kod,  452.  45.5-462. 

(friand,  Maine,  exploration  of  huriiil- 
place;   414,  426. 

Ortega.  Senor,  42  and  mtte. 

Ottey,  Charlea,  213  (nu/r). 

Painting,  on  pottery  and  on  wood.  Texan. 

123,  132. 
Painting  the  h»dy.  Be*>thuk>i.  43.5. 
Painting  thu  faec  tuul  iKidy,  Texan.  97, 

132. 
Painting  the  face,  body  and  scalp,  Omaha, 

256.263,270.271. 
Paint idix  the  face  with  blood.  Ancient  Mex- 
ican, 442,444,445,447. 
Painting  with  re<l  ochre,  4;tt-4.')fi. 
Paint  p«.4tle.  Maine.  4{Hi,  414,  416. 
Palaeolithic  implements,  Trenton.  213. 
Pamliio  lie  Narvocj:,  8". 
Pancjuelzaiiitli,  Me.xican  festival.  447. 
Parnell,  Dr.,  94. 
Parrot  '■  down,  448. 
Parry.  432,  433  {note). 
Paynal,  image  of,  191 . 
Peat-bedv.  Delawaiv,  214-223. 
Pelaein,  Von,  38. 
Peflafiel,  Antonio,  49. 
Pendants,  t)«ar-shaijed,  Maine.  393.  994. 

399-401,  407.  409-413,  418.  422,  425. 

430,  431. 
Penitential  Rite  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans, 

439-462. 
Pettt»n  Vlejo,  bas-relief,  456,  460. 
Physical   oharavtara   of   Toxan^  Indiana, 

120-122. 
Picture-writing,  Mexican,  14-52.  175-204 

439-462. 
PignriBi.  Cav.,  184. 


^H          ^^^^^^^M 

I^H 

^^^H             Pil«-«truottire«  in  NwuiMUi^  Cr««k   DoU- 

^fahacun.  15.       (n^e),  w!2Uf^l*}!^^^^^^^M 

^^^^1                 ware.  209-330. 

iii<rf«>,  35, 37-41.  176,           178,  IM^^^^^^H 

^^^H              Pine-pitch.  44». 

11*9.   190,*  192.' 197,  444>-443.  445.  ^wJ^^^^H 

^^H              Pi(x«  of  F»llo«r«hip.  OmAh*.  230,  26.1-272. 

448.  450.  45.1.  4.i8.  460.  461 .                                   ^H 

^^^H               Pl&nl>t.  mmlirinHl.  Chnttha,  273.  280. 

Sanchea,  Jwu*,  185.                                         ^^^^H 

^^H              Poetrv.  I««inntnc»  of.  34:<l.  247.  2A8.  286. 

SwMloval.  42  (noM).                                      ^^^^| 

^^^H 

Saa  Juan  de  Ulua.  34.                                    ^^^^H 

^^^1               Pole-lit  ar  K.  m1  •• .  4152. 

8ama  Cru*.  Akinau  da.  4.56.                          ^^^^^H 

^^^^H             P<Hi«try,  NitanukD '»  Creek.  Delaware,  223; 

aohenk.  Jaoob,  0.                                              ^^^^H 

^^^B                  Texan.  76.  88.  123,  131,  132. 

Seorpioa.  carved,  4S».                                          ^^| 

^^H             Powell .  J .  W. .  430. 

Secret  aoeietiea,  Omaha,   248.  252,  2ftS,  ^^^H 

^^H             Prayen.  Omaha,  248.  2S9.  273. 

255,  264.                                                         ^^^^H 

^^^H             Praaeott.  21  (note). 

8eler.  Edward.  460.  461  (note*).                   ^^^^1 

^^^1              Ptvum.  Tbeodur.  400  (*m«o),  461   (notr). 

Heiiur,  Villa,  lOO,  l»4.  122.                             ^^^^H 

^^^H              PriesthcMNl.  .Knrieni   Mexican.  20-22.  36. 

Nema,  448,  450.                                                    ^^^^H 

^^H 

Serpent,  iu  wculpture,  452,  458.                     ^^^^^H 

^^^1              Prieto.  Alex..  103  (nott). 

8erpenl.  blue,*  188.  189.                                   ^^^^H 

^^^H             Pueblo    ndians  ,431. 

H«r|jent  sceptre.                                              ^^^^H 

^^^1              Pulque,  448. 

Serpent  •ymbol  on  atlall,   IM,  188-tM.          ^H 

^^^^1             Puma  bane,  ae  lancet,  446. 

195.                                                                  ^^^1 

^^H              Putnam.  P.  W... 3.  60,  171,  173,  209.  223. 

Seyffen,  50.                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^H                   V  (precerlinc  p.   237).  387.   398  (note). 

Shea.SO,  08(iM)i(«).9«(M>te).  108.                 ^^^^| 

^^H 

Shield*.  Mexican,  41.  46.                                ^^^H 

^^^H 

Shute,  Willie.  213  (nofr).                                  ^^^^H 

^^^^H              QiuiU,  sacrifice  of.  440. 

Sibley.  Dr..  100.  109.  118,  133.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^              QuauhnahuBC  fCuernavaea),  456. 

Siitnallinff  by  smoke,  Texan    Indians.  8S,          ^^H 

^^^H              Ijuiitilpmoc.  460. 

^H 

^^^^^P             Quauh!i.ioalci>,  temple,  442. 

8iro<$on.  Hdme.  11  (nott),  16,  17  (iwto),  18            ^H 

^^^^H               IJuecliolli.  htiiiiinc  fe«rtival.  446. 

(nole).  194.                                                                    ^H 

^^^H            QuMttlftpan. 

Simon  (Tookawe  Indian).  100.  101.  14S.           ^H 

^^^B              Quetaaleaatl.  20,  35.  36,  42,  44,  180-102. 

Simpson,  432.                                                               ^^H 

^^^                  449,  454  (110(e), 

V                      Quetwl  feathers,  7,  12,  15,  2633.  39.  40. 

^H 

^^ 

Skraelin«8.  434.                                                  ^^^^H 

lUbbit.  281. 

Sleigh-belb.       Indian  munic.  300.                 ^^^^H 

^^^               Uattlea.  Omaha,  266,  268,  284.  285. 

Smoke,  !i«im]lins  by.  83,  134.                         ^^^^H 

^^^L              llau.Charlea,  221.  223  (luKc). 

Social  life,  Omaha,  240,  252,  «r  «e«. ;  Texan           ^^M 

^^^^^f             HebiM  writiflK,  175  (lee  picture-writing). 

tribcM,  80-8:).  130-135.                                           ^H 

^^^              lUd  Indians.  435. 

Soeietiaa,  seerat,   Omaha,  248.  253.   353,           ^^| 

f                      Ked  CMTlire,  389-438. 

255,304.                                                                 ^H 

Red  Ochre  laland,  Concetit ion  Day.  433. 

Snn«a,  Omaha  (aee  Omaha) :  Texan  Iribea,          ^^H 

Rekl.  8.  C.  Jr..  113. 

82.  145:  Variotu  tnbee,  239.                             ^^M 

Reilly,  William.  213. 

Soper.  J.  F.,  415.                                                 ^^^^| 

Heliciotia  belief*  and  oereraoniea.  Texan 

Soto.  Dieco  de.                                                 ^^^^H 

InHianx,  83.  88.  134.  135. 

Spear    nr     harpoou.*  Mexican,     175,    170,  ^^^^^^^ 

KelicioiH  ritea  of  Ancient  Mexican*,  430- 

et§eq.                                                                           ^^^M 

462;   Omaha,  240,  2.52.  et  «««. 

Spear-thrower  (see  Atlall).                            ^^^^M 

Roaaalar,  A.  R.,  117. 

Speara,  No&man'a  creek,  211,  232.              ^^^^H 

RoJM,  Mariano,  460. 

S-ahaped  loa>'en  of  bread.  104.                       ^^^^^| 

RoaaeUini.  50. 

Standard  bearer*,  Mexico,  IO-I4.                   ^^^^^| 

Roder'*  Nairative,  434.  435  {tuttt). 

Standard  or    Head-dreM.    Mexioo.   1-53:         ^^H 

Rouc^,  50. 

dincovery  of.  5 :     other  name*  for,  0-8;  ^^^^^M 

evidence  that  it        a  head-drea*,  B-Vil^^^^^^ 

Saeken,  Uaruu  voii,  5,  7. 

teitioratioo  of.  26 :  deaoription  of,  27-30; ^^^^^| 

Sacred  Pole,  Omaha.  24»-251. 

in     Xexiean     picture- writinc,     31-38}^^^^^H 

Sacrifice  of  «Uve*,  447 ;   of  deer.  447. 

fflAther*   employed.    38-11;      tnuuter^^^^H 

Saoifiela]  rite,  blood  nfferinc,  430-461. 

from  Mexico  to  Castle  Ambra*.  41-47;          ^^^| 

SMrifioial  atoiw  of  Mexico.  33.  185. 

Appendix.  49-52,  and  three  plate*.          ^^^^H 

V^^V         469             ^H 

star-cult.  4«3. 4M.  46(Me9. 

TtaoochcalcatI,  18.                                                         ^^H 

Star-god  of  th«  Cmliow.  462. 

Ttaloo,  195.                                                                        ^^m 

8tar-«(ymboU,  on  stone  box,  452. 

Tlalocantecuhtli,  449.                                                      ^^H 

8tan,  obM;r\'ation  of,  in  Mexico,  446. 

Tlaxcalla,  17.  18,  441.                                                        ^^H 

Staphwu  J.  ],.,  185.  18fl. 

Tlaxc&llam.  177.  178.                                                       ^^H 

StMM  box.  452,  455.  458. 

TlaaealtilistLi,  Mexican  ceremony.  442.                          ^^^H 

Ston*-  cube,  lirillnw,  454. 

Tobacco,  unofl  by  Texan  Indiane.  131.                             ^^^^| 

8toDe    implotneiitu,     DeUwiirc,    2U-214 

Tobacco  poucb.  bladtler,  266                                             ^^^| 

(no/«),  222-230;  Maina.  380-436;  Texa«. 

T*>chtli,  456.                                                                          ^^H 

123. 

TonciMs,  ceremonial  pieroinc  of,  450.                            ^^^H 

Stone  of  Tiioc,  456.  460. 

Torqtiemada,  lUtnotf*),  15(no(«),  I8(n«/e),                     ^^H 

Stone  seat,  453. 

20  (noU),  21,  25,  34  (nole),  43.  176,  177                     ^^H 

Stuart,  Granville.  128  (nott). 

179.  193,                                                                             ^" 

Atruotural  pecutiaritiea  of  Omahn  Mu!<i!c. 

Toy*.  Texan,  132. 

2W-302, 

Trenton  graveU.  213. 

Sua,   oflferinf;!)  to,  iTna{(«  nf,   homa^fe  to, 

Tribal  Rovernnietit.  Texa?,  127. 

441-443. 

TrjbaJ  oynouyoiy,  Texa»,  107,  108. 

Sun  worship,  (tinalia,  26tt. 

Tribute  rolln.  Mexican.  12,  16. 

Superirtition.<i.  Omaha.  273.  270.  287. 

TribuUsH,  Mexican.  36,  38,  41. 

SymUolism.    Anci«nt    Meiicun.    194-197, 

Turner.  L.  M.,  432. 

4.'J2.  453;    Onialiu.  'Jfiti.  2fi9,  271. 

Turquoise.  37,  188-191,  103.  195. 

SwantoM,  .1.  U,.  new. 

Tylor.  K.  B..  173. 

Sweat  IfKlge,  Omaha,  270, 

UWe,  -Max,  173. 

Talon,  J.  B..tH. 

UrigBva  throwing  stick.  187.            \ 

Tattooinji,  83,  97,  126. 

Upsala,  Umver.iity  of,  456. 

TetrpanecaDH.  4.56. 

Una  major  or  minor,  4.'S3,  454,  460.  461. 

TfrcpAtl.  18.^  453.  456.  460. 

Uiumaainla  valley,  eacrificial  rite,  450. 

Tent  nl  War.  Omaha,  251.  252.  288. 

L'tensils,  Texan  Indiana.  76,  88.  123,  131. 

TetihiiBenn,  449. 

132. 

Tepaiirnajii,  447. 

^^^M 

Tepoitbn  (Mnrclia).  4m. 

Vaca.  Cakiera  de,  87, 98. 123. 127.  i:tl .  134                   ^^H 

Tprra-coita  rlisheo,  ninall,  449. 

Valentin).  174.  188.                                                           ^^H 

Texan  IjidiajM  (see  KaranJiawn ). 

Val<tiviej«o,  Jow-,  114.                                                          ^^H 

Tejia«  Almanac,  95  (n4)tt). 

Vienna  NaturnJ  History  \tu4j«uin,  5.   lU,                   ^^^H 

Toxus.  Hwtnry  of,  B3  (note),  109. 

^^H 

Texaa.  Map  (1874).  117, 

Vigil,  .los^.  49.  445.                                                              ^^M 

Tesaao,  Pictorial  Hist..  94.  98. 

\'it(tepeoaloo,  445.                                                              ^^^H 

Te«aJi  Scrar>-B(Kik,  95  (note).  113. 

Vocabularies.  Texan  Indian.  137-162  (see                    ^^^| 

Texas  .State  Archive*,  92.  102.  104.  IIW, 

all>t^  LangUHffe).                                                                ^^^| 

163 

Von  Luschan,  126  (note),                                                  ^^^M 

Texa«.  Topographical  description  of.  163. 

^M 

Teicacoatl,  35. 

War-god.  Mexican,  176.                                                      ^^H 

Teacfttlipoca.  192,  196.  440.  446.  4.M-401. 

War  giKl  and  song*.  Omaha.  256.  257.  272.                     ^* 

Teioorri,  446. 

274. 

TewoioDjoc.  OonicB  «Je,  12,  I".  22,  24,  31 . 

Waaliingtou.Salliet  Tonka  we  Indian),  143 

36  (r>ol,K  37,  40.  41,  44.  178.  179,  191 . 

Wawan  ceremony.  238.  26.V-272. 

192.  195,  440.  445.  446,  461 

Weapons,  ancient  Mexican.  173-198,  and 

Thaw,  Mr*.  Mary  Copley,  iii.  v.  vi  (pre- 

plates;    .Maine,  427.  428;    Texan  Indian, 

oeitin«p.  237). 

76,  77.  79, 95. 

ThompwMi.  W.  U..  209. 

WeepcrB,   Texan .  98. 

Thrall.  H.  S,  94  (nofe).  9S{twir),  98  (noU). 

Whirtlcs,  .\ncient  Mexiciin.  440;  L»maha, 

ll-irowiniriitiok.  1?3. 

266.  284. 

ThuHilcr,  Omaiia,  iro<l   uf  war.  2.51,  252, 

Wildcat  skin,  266,  268. 

25G.  270.  2«t). 

WtlliamM.  I{i«cr.  4:«. 

Tia^-lera.  179. 

Willoughby.  C.  C.     Prehistoric     Burial- 

TiRer  akia.  183. 

places  iti  Maiite.    .385-4.36. 

«oc.  33.  .37.  44tJ.  451 :  Stone  of,  4m,  4W). 

Winnitr.  Juatin,  108. 

